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MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Manpower UTILIZATION OF THE 
Commitree oN Post Orrice anp Crvu, Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
213, Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

(Report of the Serene oeosiive Committee a by Execu- 
tive order August 12, 1957, and Executive Order No. 10758 of March 
4, 1958, establishing a career executive program within the civil- 
service system follows :) 


REPORT OF THE CAREER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY EXECUTIVE ORDEE 
or AvueusT 12, 1957 


I, SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS FOR A CAREER EXECUTIVE PROGRAM 


Scope.—As a frame of reference for developing proposals, the committee has 
defined a career executive program to include the establishment, on a strictly 
nonpartisan basis within the civil-service system, of policies and procedures, 
and organizational arrangements for their administration, to improve the iden- 
tification, selection, placement, compensation, and use of career employees who 
are competent to serve in staff or line positions requiring administrative and 
managerial capacity in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, and their equivalents. 

Requirements.—The committee has been mindful that many of the issues in 
connection with a career executive plan have been clouded by symbols and 
emotion-charged terms which frequently refer to methods rather than prin- 
ciples. Recognizing this, the committee has identified what it considers to be 
the principal requirements which must be met to improve the service at the 
career executive level. These are: 

1. Quality: The need to assure that career executives are people of the 
highest quality. 

2. Effective use: The need to make the most effective use of career 
executives. 

8. Continuity: The need to assure the retention in Government of able 
career executives and to secure for them a rewarding career. 

4. Prestige: The need for greater recognition of the importance of our 
career executives. 

Proposals—We have developed a series of proposals in relation to these 
principal requirements. These proposals can be summarized as follows: 

1. Establishment of a Presidential Board which would concentrate its atten- 
tion on the development of policies, standards, and procedures to assure greater 
selectivity in the appointment and greater flexibility in the use of career execu- 
tives. 

2. The Board would suggest to the Civil Service Commission modification in 
classification practices so as to permit greater flexibility in the use of career 
executives in grades GS-16, 17, and 18. 

8. The Board would receive from the agency heads nominations of persons 
who meet the selection and qualification standards for career executives. 


1 
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4. The Board would gather and keep up to date service and experience rec- 
ords of career executives which could be furnished to agency heads when they 
— “pes highly qualified individuals to fill vacancies at the career executive 
evel. 

5. Career executives who desire to broaden their careers or seek opportuni- 
ties for better placement could request the Board to help them find such 
opportunities. 

6. The Board would develop procedures for assuring a system of appraisal 
which would ascertain when career executives are capable of assuming more 
important responsibilities, and to assure that career executives continue to 
demonstrate the high qualifications necessary at the career executive level. 

7. The Board would be charged with the responsibility of exploring new ways 
of strengthening the career executive service and of proposing action steps to 
accomplish that end. 

We favor removing the current statutory restrictions on the number of super- 
grades because these restrictions create arbitrary inflexibility in the effective 
utilization of career executives. 

Adwvantages.—It is the opinion of the Committee that if these proposals are 
accepted and applied the following advantages will accrue: 

1. To the Government : 

(a) A more systematic method for the identification, selection, and place- 
ment of career executives to serve in important administrative positions, 

(b) Greater possibilities for the retention of able career executives. 

(c) More effective use of career executives to serve the needs of Govern- 
ment through the systematic accumulation of information as to the abilities 
and experience of career executives and the dissemination of that informa- 
tion to agency heads. 

(@) The development among our career executives of a better under- 
standing of the interrelationships of Government programs and policies. 

(e) Greater emphasis on earlier development of people serving in inter- 
mediate and junior executive posts in order to qualify them for top career 
executive posts. 

(f) Attraction to the Government of able men and women who are select- 
ing a eareer because of a clarification of the opportunities available to those 
who reach the top of the career service. 

. To the individual : 

(a) Greater recognition of the importance of career executive work. 

(b) Improvement of the possibility for higher compensation for career 
executives. 

(c) Enlarged opportunity for placement and advancement in work for 
which an individual is best suited. 

(ad) Greater emphasis on executive development and training. 

Action.—Except for the desirable and necessary increase in compensation and 
the removal of statutory restrictions on the number of supergrades, this program 
can be initiated by executive action. But, in order to achieve ultimately all of 
the desired flexibility in the use, compensation, and retention of the most capable 
career executives, legislation undoubtedly will be required. Moreover, there are 
some issues which require further intensive study; and it is most desirable that 
the new Career Executive Board undertake these studies. The experience of 
the Career Executive Board in the initial stages of this program will provide 
a valuable basis for development of specific legislative proposals. 

Accordingly, two phases in the action plan herein proposed are clearly identi- 
fied as follows: 

Step 1: Putting the program into effect at once by the issuance of an Executive 
order. 

Step 2: Submission by the proposed Presidential Career Executive Board of 
legislative proposals designed to bring about further improvements in the pro- 
gram based on actual experience in the initial phases of the program. 


nw 


Il. A PLAN OF ACTION 


A. First step—REazecutive action 

Organization—A Career Executive Board should be created by Executive 
order to give the required impetus and attention to a program for career ex- 
ecutives. This Board should operate within the framework of our career civil- 
service system, with sufficient latitude for decisive action to treat with career 
executive problems. 
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Quality.—The Career Executive Board should develop and assist in the appli- 
cation of policies and procedures relating to the selection and development of 
career executives to assure the highest possible quality and selectivity in the 
designation of people for career executive assignments. Furthermore, the con- 
tinuing development of these people to prepare them for higher responsibilities, 
and the preparation of new people to meet future career executive needs, must 
be matters of concern for the Board. 

The Career Executive Board, in agreement with the heads of departments and 
agencies, should identify the types of assignments which are suitable for career 
executives. Initially, in accordance with accepted practice in connection with 
changes in personnel administration, incumbents of these positions should 
automatically become a part of the career executive program when they are 
nominated by the head of the department or agency in which they are serving. 

Effective use of people-—Presently, two of the most serious deterrents to effec- 
tive assignment and use of executive talent are— 

The high incidence of special requirements introduced in the descrip- 
tions of positions in the upper administrative levels. 

The system tends to inhibit our senior career executives from moving 
freely and voluntarily between bureaus and departments, and an effective 
mechanism for assisting both agency heads and career executives in making 
suitable placements is lacking. 

The Career Executive Board can make a major contribution to the achieve- 
ment of increased flexibility by— 

Working closely with the Civil Service Commission in the development of 
standards for classifying executive positions in three broad levels of re- 
sponsibility in grades GS-16, 17, and 18. 

Personalizing the placement of career executives through close working 
relations with heads of departments and agencies and career executives. 

Assisting the Civil Service Commission in the modification of present 
policies to make more effective use of existing authorities governing the 
assignment of individuals on extended details. 

Building perspective through training and development which emphasizes 
early and broad exposure of individuals to a number of government pro- 
grams and types of work. 


Recommendations 


Following are proposals for the attainment of these goals: 

Recommendation No. 1.—There should be established a career executive serv- 
ice consisting initially of those staff or line positions in grades 16, 17 or 18, 
and their equivalents in the career service, which require administrative or 
managerial capacity. 

Recommendation No. 2.—By Executive order, establish a Presidential Career 
Executive Board with authority as hereinafter specified to develop and assist 
in the application of improved policies and procedures governing the identifica- 
tion, selection, placement, development, use, and retention of individuals who 
serve in the career executive service. The characteristics of this Board should 
be as follows: 

(a) Appointed by the President. 

(bo) Part time. 

(c) Bipartisan, with members of high reputation from within and out- 
side of the Federal service. 

Recommendation No. 3.—The relationship of the Career Executive Board to 
the Civil Service Commission should be defined to include: 

(a) Preparation by the Board of regulations governing the career execu- 
tive program to be issued by and with the concurrence of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

(6) Preparation by the Board of legislative proposals relating to career 
executives to be sent to the President through the Civil Service Commission. 

(c) Preparation by the Board of an annual report of accomplishments 
to be sent to the President through the Civil Service Commission. 

Recommendation No. 4.—Provision should be made for the assignment of a 
full-time executive secretary and small staff to the Board to assist it in perform- 
ing its functions. 

Recommendation No. 5—(a) The Career Executive Board should recommend 
to the Civil Service Commission qualification standards for selection of career 
executives which recognize the following factors : 

1. Level of prior service. 

2. Extent of prior service in government. 
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8. Breadth of experience in various administrative situations. 

4. Personal qualities of leadership, judgment, adaptability, skill in work- 
ing relations, and potential for growth. 

5. Necessity of nomination by the head of the appropriate department 
or agency. 

(b) Initially, incumbents at the supergrade level who are now serving in 
positions designated in the career executive service should be accepted as 
career executives without further examination when they are nominated 
by the head of the department or agency in which they are serving. 

(c) Individuals serving in types of work not designated for inclusion in 
the career executive service, but who possess the required individual quali- 
fications, would be eligible for inclusion on a roster of career executive eli- 
gibles when nominated by the head of the department or agency in which 
they are serving. 

Recommendation No. 6.—Provision should be made for special Presidential 
designation (by commission, letter, or certificate) for those who are selected as 
career executives. 

Recommendation No. 7.—All vacancies in the career executive service should 
normally be filled from among individuals who are designated as career execu- 
tives or from the roster of career executive eligibles. However, this should not 
operate to prevent the heads of departments and agencies from recruiting from 
outside of the Government service and subsequently nominating those persons so 
eeaare for career executive designation after they have acquired full career 
status. 

Recommendation No. 8.—The Career Executive Board should assist agencies 
in filling vacancies in the career executive service in the following manner: 

(a) Provide for and maintain up-to-date records of experience and per- 
formance of career executives ; 

(0) Develop and maintain a roster of career executive eligibles, includ- 
ing individuals in grade GS-15 and others who possess the required indi- 
vidual qualifications, but who are not currently serving in positions des- 
ignated in the career executive servise ; 

(c) When requested, make available to agency heads, for their consider- 
ation in filling vacancies in the career executive service, the names and 
records of experience and performance of career executives and career execu- 
tive eligibles. 

Recommendation No. 9.—The Career Executive Board should advise the Civil 
Service Commission and heads of departments and agencies on the development 
of effective programs for the continuing development of career executives, plac- 
ing major reliance on individual initiative. 

Recommendation No. 10.—The Career Executive Board should advise the Civil 
Service Commission on policies and standards to be established for career de- 
velopment programs for individuals serving in administrative positions below 
grade GS-16. These programs should encourage individual exposure to a 
variety of experience in different agencies and to different types of programs 
and work . 

Recommendation No. 11.—The Career Executive Board should assist the career 
executive in finding suitable reassignments if this is in the interest of both the 
career executive and his agency head. 

Recommendation No. 12.—The Career Executive Board should provide for a 
biennial appraisal of each of the career executives, the chief element of which 
should be a performance report prepared by the agency in which the career 
executive has been employed. 

Recommendation No. 13.—The Career Executive Board should develop stand- 
ards for determining whether those who have been qualified as career executives 
continue to demonstrate the qualifications required and should provide standards 
and procedures for— 

(a) Determining when a career executive should not be referred by the 
Board for other assignments. 

(b) Determining when an individual’s career executive designation should 
be removed. Any additional action involving the individual’s status in his 
position or his normal civil-service status would have to be taken by the 
head of the agency under existing law and regulations. 

(c) Reinstatement of the career executive designation for individuals who, 
although having lost the designation, now meet all requirements for a career 
executive. This should be done on agreement between the Board and the 
head of the appropriate department or agency. 


{ 
: 
3 
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Recommendation No. 14.—At the start, the Career Executive Board should 
review present arrangements for classifying positions to be included in the 
supergrades and make recommendations to the Civil Service Commission on the 
following matters: 

Establishment of broad standards for the classification of administrative 
positions in grades 16, 17, and 18, which will treat these positions in each 
of 3 broad levels, thus minimizing the need for a large number of separate 
and detailed position descriptions. 

Development of procedures which will simplify and encourage dispatch 
in the classification of positions in this service. 

Recommendation No. 15.—Policies and practices governing extended details 
should be modified to permit the assignment of career executives to posts on 
extended details up to 2 years. 


B. Second step—Legislation 


While major accomplishment in the establishment of a career executive pro- 
gram can be achieved by executive action, legislation will be required to accom- 
plish fully the principal objectives and requirements. Two areas in which leg- 
islation should be sought at an early date are: 

Compensation.—Provisions of the Classification Act of 1949 (as amended) now 
restrict compensation below the level desirable for top career civil servants, and, 
further, restrict the number of positions which may be placed in each supergrade. 

Training.—Off-the-job training, such as is contemplated and needed in the 
successful execution of career executive development programs, cannot be accom- 
plished under present authorties. People who enter Federal employment at the 
junior and intermediate levels and proceed upward should be given an oppor- 
tunity to improve their qualifications. Outside exposure in the process is of 
value to the Government and to the individual. 


Recommendations 


The committee proposes that the Presidential Career Executive Board con- 
sider the following for incorporation in its legislative program. 

Recommendation No. 16.—Legislation amending the Classification Act should 
be proposed which would— 

(a) Increase the compensation ceiling for the top career grade to main- 
tain a relationship at a point just below the pay rate for departmental 
Assistant Secretaries. 

(6) Eliminate the restrictions on the number of positions which may be 
classified to each supergrade level. 

(c) Permit recognition of individual worth and performance in the estab- 
lishment and adjustment of compensation. 

Recommendation No. 17.—Renewed effort should be made to obtain training 
authority which will recognize the importance of training both to the Govern- 
ment and the individual and will permit the stimulation and strengthening of 
career development programs, particularly in the off-the-job training area. 

Drawing on its experience, the Career Executive Board will be in a position 
to identify other steps which should be taken to strengthen and improve the 
career executive program. Review of program experience, identification of addi- 
tional changes needed, and the preparation of proposals to improve the career 
executive program should be a major continuing responsibility of the Board. 

Recommendation No. 18—The Career Executive Board should be charged 
with the responsibility of exploring new ways of strengthening the career execu- 
tive program and of proposing action to achieve that end. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 10758 or MaArcnH 4, 1958, ESTABLISHING A CAREER EXECUTIVE 
PROGRAM WITHIN THE CIvIL SERVICE SYSTEM 


Whereas administration of the complex operations of the executive agencies 
of the Federal Government requires the highest quality of managerial ability 
and experience; and 

Whereas it is essential that competent and experienced civil-service executives 
be available in the several executive agencies to assist the heads thereof in 
effectively administering their agencies and functions ; and 
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Whereas action is needed to assure the retention and effective use in the Fed- 
eral service of the top rank officers and executives of the career civil service 
of the Federal Government : 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the laws of the 
United States, including section 1753 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 631) and 
the Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat. 403), and as President of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Definitions —As used in this order: 

(a) “Career executive service” means those line or staff positions in the com- 
petitive civil service having significant administrative or managerial character- 
istics which are designated by the heads of the executive agencies concerned with 
the approval of the Career Executive Board hereinafter established from among 
(1) positions in grades GS-16 and above (and their equivalents) and (2) po- 
sitions in such grades below GS-16 (and their equivalents) as are hereafter desig- 
nated, under the authority of this subsection, as addition career executive-pro- 
gram grades by the United States Civil Service Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission) upon the recommendation of the said Board 

(b) “Career executive” means an employee in the career executive service. 

(c) “Executive agency” means any department, independent establishment, 
or other instrumentality of the executive branch of the Government of the 
United States which is, or may hereafter become, subject to the civil-service laws. 

SEecTION 2. Career Executive Board.—There is hereby established the Career 
Executive Board, hereinafter referred to as the Board, which shall be composed 
of five members. Three of the members shall be appointed by the President 
from private life and each of two of the members shall be a representative of 
an executive agency in consonance with section 214 of the Indepent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1946, approved May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 U. S. C. 691). 
One of the agencies so represented shall be the Commission and the other shall 
be such executive agency, other than the Commission, as the President may 
from time to time designate. Not more than three of the members of the Board 
shall be adherents of the same political party. The Chairman of the Board 
shall be designated from time to time by the President from among the members 
of the Board. 

Section 3. Functions of the Board.—(a) The Board, after consultation with 
the executive agencies, shall develop and assist in the application of improved 
policies, standards, and procedures designed to facilitate the identification, se- 
lection, placement, and retention of civil-service career executives, and shall 
advise the Commission with respect to the issuance of regulations governing 
such matters. 

(b) In performing its functions, the Board shall: 

(1) Receive from the heads of executive agencies, in accordance with pro- 
cedures to be adopted by the Board, nominations made by such heads of career 
employees who are considered as meeting the qualification standards for career 
executives established pursuant to this order, and, if concurring in such nomi- 
nations, recommend that the President designate such individuals as career 
executives. 

(2) Maintain service and experience records of designated career executives 
and develop a supplementary roster of career executive eligibles for use by heads 
of executive agencies in filling suitable vacancies occurring in such agencies. 

(3) Develop methods of assuring adequate and regular appraisal of career 
executives to facilitate its referral operations and to help determine whether 
those who have been qualified as career executives continue to demonstrate the 
required qualifications. 

(4) Assist the Commission and the heads of the several executive agencies 
in the development of effective programs for the training of career civil-service 
employees for promotion to positions in the career executive service and for the 
training of career executives. 

(5) Recommend to the Commission changes in position classification practices 
to permit greater flexibility in the assignment of career executives within the 
career executive service. 

(6) Recommend to the President and to the Commission such steps as will 
strengthen the career executive program. Legislative proposals recommended 
by the Board shall be submitted to the President through the Commission in 
accordance with established practices. 

Section 4. Entrance into career executiwe service-—An employee may become 
a participant in the career executive program established by this order only by 
being designated as a career executive by the President. 
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Section 5. Miscellaneous provision.—(a) Consonant with law, each executive 
agency represented on the Board under the provisions of section 2 of this order 
shall, as may be necessary for the purpose of effectuating this order, furnish 
assistance to the Board in accordance with the aforesaid section 214 of the In- 
dependent offices Appropriation Act, 1946. Such assistance may include detailing 
employees to the Board, one of whom may serve as its executive secretary, to 
perform such functions, consistent with the purposes of this order, as the Board 
may assign to them. Members of the Board may receive transportation and 
per diem allowances as authorized by the Standardized Government Travel 


Regulations. 
(b) The Commission shall take such action, including issuance of regulations, 


as may be necessary for carrying out the career executive program established 
by this order. 

(c) The Board shall submit an annual report of its activities to the President 
through the Commission. 

Section 6. Revocation.—Executive Order No. 10724 of August 12, 1957, is 
hereby revoked. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue WHITE House, March 4, 1958. 


Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

The Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, under the authority of House 
Resolution 139, 85th Congress, is concerned with the most effective 
use of this country’s most valuable resource, which is its people. Two 
of the cardinal principles in effective manpower utilization, are, we 
believe, the selection and placement of our employees. Concern over 
these, among other reasons, has caused the subcommittee to become 
deeply interested in a recent Executive action. 

Without prior advice to, or consultation with, the Congress, the 
President recently created, by Executive order, a new selection and 
placement program, which is over and beyond the authorities and 
normal procedures of the Civil Service Commission. This Executive 
Order No. 10758, creates a Career Executive Board, which is author- 
ized to create and to operate a career executive service by— 

(a) Selecting Federal employees for career executive positions ; 

(6) Placing selected employees in top executive and admini- 
strative levels in the departments and agencies; 

(c) Keeping records on these selected employees ; 

(d@) Appraising their work, and, 

(e) Assisting the Civil Service Commission on such matters 
- training, classification standards, and future personnel legis- 

ation. 

Congress has traditionally considered the Civil Service Commission 
as the sole authority for the selection of Federal employees. Since 
1883, the Congress has attempted to provide stature and authority to 
the Civil Service Commission to enable it to do a good job in this area. 

It has never been the intention of the Congress to divide and weaken 
this agency which was created 75 years ago to end patronage, both 
political and personal. We, therefore, have faith and assurance in our 
civil-service program for we know that our Federal employees are 
chosen, in general, on a competitive merit basis, irrespective of politi- 
cal party, race, religion, or family background. 

We are today justly proud of the end product from these many 
years of civil-service legislation and administration. We are indeed 
proud of the caliber of our Federal employees. Our subcommittee, in 
its many utilization studies over the past few years, has never had 
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occasion to question such characteristics of our employees as loyalty, 
integrity, and desire to do a good day’s work. 

This subcommittee considers the proposed new personnel program, 
as promulgated by Executive action of the President, of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant an examination of the background, the need for, 
and proposed plans of operation of this so-called elite corps of career 
executives. 

The various proponents of a career executive program, built around 
this elite corps of career executives, have indicated there is a need 
in our Government for more selection and placement services to both 
agencies and career personnel than is now furnished by the Civil 

ervice Commission. Federal departments and agencies, we are told, 
need good _— for top management jobs, and in turn, good career 
managers need assistance to facilitate their rotation throughout the 
Federal Government. 

The statement has been made that it requires a new Presidentially 
created, top-level board to effectively assist our departments and agen- 
cies to find qualified career people for their executive positions. 

As I indicated earlier, our subcommittee is vitally interested in the 
efficient and effective use of all of our Federal employees. We are 
naturally intensely interested in any plan or program that will pro- 
vide a better way. Therefore, we have some fundamental questions 
that we want answered concerning this new career executive program. 
Also, we believe there are many civil servants, as well as the public, 
who want factual information on the purposes and operating plans of 
this newly created Career Executive Board. 

We are indeed glad to have Hon. Harris Ellsworth, Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, here today for we want to ascertain 
from him why the Civil Service Commission does not now provide 
the services that the Federal agencies and career personnel are re- 
ported to need and to want. : ; 

We are also glad to have Hon. William H. Francis, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve, and Mr. 
William W. Parsons, Administrative Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Department, to tell us how their departments presently select their 
top managers. . 

e Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, in this and subsequent 
sessions, is seeking the answers to the fundamental question of the 
possible effects on our civil-service program resulting from top- 
manager appointments and personnel movements by this five-man 
Career Executive Board. Will personal patronage arise? And, 
what will be the effects of such patronage? 

It would indeed be ironical were the 75th anniversary of the civil 
service to have a double meaning, namely, the anniversary marking 
the end of political patronage and the birthday of personal patronage. 

Congressman Chet Holifield, a member of this subcommittee, who 
was on the Hoover Commission, is unable to be with us today. There- 
fore, I am inserting into the record the following communication of 
April 28, 1958, which was addressed to me as subcommittee chairman. 
This is a three-page letter, it is a good letter, and has some very worth- 
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while statements in it, and it will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
HOovseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. James ©. Davis, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have your announcement of hearings to be held com- 
mencing April 30 on the so-called career executive program. 

Unfortunately, I will not be able to attend these hearings because I must pre- 
side as chairman of the Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations at hearings on civil defense and related 
matters. Those hearings had been postponed several times and I am anxious 
to complete them. 

Since I was a dissenting member of the Hoover Commission which proposed the 
creation of a senior civil service, or, as it is now called, a career executive pro- 
gram, I would like to state to you and the subcommittee my appreciation for your 
inquiry into this field. 

If such a program is to be set up, it should be set up by legislation and after 
debate in the Congress. The President has seen fit to take action by Executive 
order, at least to the extent of setting up a Career Executive Board of five men 
to get the program under way. Apparently the proponents of this program hope 
that subsequent legislation will justify their labors and that the Congress will 
vote increased compensation and other benefits for the career executives chosen 
by the Board. 

We who serve in Congress are rightfully inclined to be suspicious of any group 
or organization which is set apart for special treatment and special privileges. 
You know, of course, that my fellow Commissioner from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Clarence J. Brown, made some stringent remarks on 
this recommendation of the Hoover Commisison. Mr. Brown joined me in 
opposition to the proposal even though he and I are far apart politically on many 
matters. 

It is not necessary to repeat my remarks printed in the Hoover Commission 
report, but I would like to say that there is an unreal quality about this whole 
proposal for a senior civil service. 

Certainly there is room for improvement in top career management in the 
executive branch, and this is an area which should be studied and legislated 
upon, if necessary. However, I find it difficult to be persuaded that the selection 
of career executives for inclusion in the top group should be left to a board 
especially created for this purpose. 

The Hoover Commission report refers to a designated group of highly qualified 
administrators whose competence, integrity, and faithfulness have been amply 
demonstrated. The implication is that persons not chosen for this group would 
be lacking in one or more of the designated attributes. Invidious distinctions 
might be created and the career service of talented individuals impaired. 

The assumption on which this program is founded appears to be that a very 
special type of individual can be identified—one who is completely dedicated, 
politically neutral, highly mobile and subject to frequent change of job and sta- 
tion. These attributes may approximate those expected of military personnel 
or career Foreign Service officers, but they do not seem to fit the realities of 
Government employment generally. 

Executive talents are developed and exceptional qualities demonstrated in 
eonnection with work in a given agency. I would suppose that in such cases 
the agency head ordinarily would be unwilling to give up so valuable an employee. 

If inclusion in the career executive group makes one automatically a candidate 
for transfer or reassignment, the agency head presumably would be reluctant to 
nominate. If selection does not make one a candidate for transfer or reassign- 
ment, it is difficult to see what purposes the Board would serve except tv act as a 
paternalistic and protective agency for the employees least in need of such 
assistance. 
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It is not clear to me from the Executive order and the contemplated procedures 
for selection, whether agency heads could be overruled by the Board and whether 
executives would have access and the right of appeal to the Board over the 
heads of agencies. Were such procedures to be provided, the executive prob- 
ably would be rated low in integrity and faithfulness by his agency head, and 
it would have to be assumed that the applicant might possess these qualities in 
relation to a higher concept of the public service than that of the agency in 
which he is employed. In that case, the Board would be obligated to direct his 
removal to some other agency. 

I note that the Executive order makes the Board a part-time one. The vice 
of part-time boards is that continuing responsibilities are discharged by sub- 
ordinate employees who unduly influence major decisions and inevitably reduce 
the Board in stature and usefulness. 

Insofar as the Board is to act in an advisory capacity to the Civil Service 
Commission, without attempting to do more than advise, it appears to be some- 
thing less autonomous and important than the full-time Board contemplated by 
the Hoover Commission. I suppose the Civil Service Commission is entitled to 
the best advice it can get. Whether this has to be performed by a special 
permanent Board is another question. 

I trust that your hearings will fully explore the ramifications of the proposed 
career executive program. 


Sincerely yours, 
Cuet HOLirie.p, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Ellsworth, the committee will be very glad to hear 
your statement at this time. I understand that you have a prepared 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, CHAIRMAN, UNITED 
STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY WAR- 
REN B. IRONS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Ex.swortu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. It is always a pleasure to come before this committee or 
the subcommittee of it. 

As you stated, Mr. Chairman, we have before us the President’s 
order creating a career executive program, and I have been asked to 
appear as Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and my asso- 
ciate, Mr. Lawton, to appear later, both as a Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and as a member of the Career Executive Board appointed by 
the President. While both of us will answer any of your questions 
to the best of our ability, it is my purpose to deal primarily with those 
questions which concern Civil Service Commission activities. Mr. 
Lawton intends, I believe, to deal primarily with those which concern 
the plans of the Board. 

I should make it clear at the outset that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been consulted and kept fully informed as Executive Order 
No. 10758 was drafted, revised, and finally issued. Commissioner Law- 
ton served personally on the Presidential Committee that studied 
Government’s executive manpower situation and recommended the 
issuance of an Executive order. We were asked to comment on the 
order before it was issued, and we endorsed it by unanimous action. 
We are willing and ready to help put its provisions into operation. 

If we turn back 75 years, you will find that the Civil Service Com- 
mission was set up, among other reasons, to help the President im- 
_— efficiency of the public service. Seventy-five years ago the Civil 

ervice Act overthrew the mistaken idea that just anyone could do 
Government work. It substituted for that idea the principle that 
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knowledge, skill, and ability are required to do Government work, 
and that people should possess appropriate qualifications before they 
are hired. 

Today, 75 years later, we have an equally great need to overthrow 
another fallacy—the idea that just anyone can be a Government 
executive. We must face the fact that Government’s work has be- 
come so complex that we must have executives of outstanding com- 

tence, breadth of vision, and managerial ability. We must face the 

act that we now need experienced career executives by the hundreds, 
rather than by the dozens. And we must face the fact that we can no 
longer rely on haphazard methods or on chance to produce career 
executives of the caliber and in the numbers required. 

We often fail to recognize, I think, the importance of the civilian 
career executives who back up our military. In the missiles program, 
for example, we have civilian career executives who have to integrate 
operations in industry and Government to produce at the proper time 
structural designs, engines, propellents, control devices, and warheads. 

Their objective is well known: To get the best weapon our money 
and industry can produce. The job requires people of great capacity. 

But it is not only in such dramatic situations that we need compe- 
tent career executives. Think of the complex job of the men who 
must bring together in a smoothly operating organization the func- 
tions of collecting individual income taxes, auditing corporation re- 
turns, and handling taxpayer appeals. 

In the missile program, the Internal Revenue Service, and in many 
other Government operations, career executives are grouping thou- 
sands of employees into sound organizations; directing work that is 
spread over the face of the whole United States and parts of the 
whole world; coordinating their efforts with those of other bureaus 
and agencies; keeping close track of policy developments as relayed 
by assistant secretaries and bureau chiefs; active in directing the 
preparation of budget requests and watching expenditures of Tomiie 
already budgeted; monitoring farflung and complex personnel sys- 
tems; and furnishing information which will find its way to Congress 
and the public. 

In the face of these demanding managerial responsibilities, these 
people must also keep up with trends and progress in the technical 
fields in which their agencies operate, The career executives who work 
on missiles must be able to translate developments in physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics into program changes. The career executives 
who work in the tax area must keep up to date on the intricacies of 
tax laws and their effects; on mechanized accounting procedures; on 
research into productivity; and on modern business systems. 

I give these specific examples because I think they make clear why 
personnel administration for career executives is of utmost signifi- 
cance, why we must assure selection, good use, retention, and adequate 
recognition of men who have to be outstandingly competent mentally, 
emotionally, and physically. 

The career executive program has specific objectives which can be 
described in these terms : 

(1) We must insure a continuing and adequate supply of 
highly qualified career administrators of demonstrated compe- 
tence, integrity, and faithfulness; and 
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(2) We must make the civil service more attractive as a career 
to able men and women. 

As I state these objectives, I realize it may sound as though we think 
they are new, or that no one has tried before to do anything about them. 
I want to correct that impression, if it exists. Our Federal agencies 
are well aware of the importance of developing within their own staffs 
a group of able employees who can step into their top executive posts 
when vacancies occur. A number of them have active management 
and executive development programs. Many of the agencies recruit 
young men and women with promise in anticipation of future man- 
agement needs. 

The Commission, too, has taken steps to make sure that its operations 
would be of assistance to the agencies in meeting their executive man- 
power needs. 

We have endeavored to provide agencies a source of competent re- 
placement for managers and executives in the future; we designed 
an improved Federal service entrance examination, replacing many 
examinations with that one. We also launched an effective new cam- 
paign to attract college-caliber people to the service. We are receiv- 
ing many favorable comments from applicants and from agency offli- 
cials about this examination and the recruiting drive. 

We conduct an interdepartmental training program for employees 
with managerial talent who are in positions at the GS-12 or lower 
levels. A current program is designed especially for such middle 
managers in research enterprises. 

We provide services to the agencies, both through personal con- 
sultation and through publications, on the training of supervisors, 
managers, and executives. 

We invite Federal employees in administrative and other middle 
and upper level positions to file applications with us so that we may 
make their names and work histories available to Federal agencies 
which have vacancies they might fill, and we actively aid in their 
placement. 

We have strengthened the Federal promotion system by requiring 
agencies to search widely among the best of their qualified employees 
whenever they are filling vacancies through promotion and to make 
merit the assured criterion for success. 

We have sought training assistance for all agencies in the uni- 
versities, professional associations, and industrial laboratories 
throughout the country. A number of schools have set up special 
programs for the training of Federal managers and executives. Many 
of these courses are attended by Federal employees at their own ex- 
pense and on their own time. In connection with this activity, we are 
strongly urging the passage of the training legislation now before 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee to extend those 
opportunities, at extremely modest cost to the Government. 

Despite all this, however, Government is still far from realization 
of the comprehensive, continuing, and integrated executive manpower 
program required for efficient operation of any large enterprise, 
much less one as complex and significant as is this Government of 
ours. We are pleased, therefore, to have the career executive program 
established by Executive order. The Commission and its staff coop- 
erated fully with the White House in developing the plan. This order, 
and the President’s appointment of a Career Executive Board, should 
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be of tremendous value. It will, first, dramatize the importance to 
Government of its executive manpower resources; second, marshal top 
management throughout the executive branch to full support of the 
program ; and, third, facilitate and strengthen interagency efforts to 
improve our executive manpower situation. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman? Mr. Ellsworth, in reference to sched- 
ule C, how are those people picked and when ¢ 

Mr. Exiswortu. They are appointed by the appointing power, the 
head of the agency concerned. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. By what criteria are they selected ? 

Mr. Ex.sworrn. The decision is in the hands of the appointing 
officer. He has full power of selection. 

Mr. Lxstnski. Does the Civil Service Commission set no base as 
to how they should be picked, or their qualifications ? 

Mr. E.tsworrn. Our only relationship to that program is to deter- 
mine whether or not a position which an agency wants in schedule C 
may be so designated. The position must meet the criteria; namely, 
that it be a position of definite policymaking characteristics, and that 
means policymaking at the national level, or that it be a position 
which is of such an intimate personal nature, such as a private secre- 
tary, or in some cases drivers. Seeing that a position meets those 
criteria is all we do. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Now, are there any criteria of need, period? 

Mr. Extsworrn. Yes; in the jobs that are set out and selected as 
schedule C, it is entirely at the discretion of the appointing officer. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. And I repeat that the only criteria are the criteria 
of need for that position ? 

Mr. Ex.tsworrn. To fill the position at the point, after the Com- 
mission has decided whether or not the position should be in schedule 
C, then from there on, we have no responsibility. 

Mr. Lxsrnsk1. Subsequent to that, where are these people picked 
from; from the outside, as a rule? In other words, from outside of 
civil service ? 

Mr. Extsworrn. Actually, the figures on that are interesting. I 
think far more than half of them are career people, and have been in 
the service for some time. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. How many schedule C’s are there in the supergrades 
of the Government ? 

Mr. Irons. Around 1,500. 

Mr. Exusworrn. May we furnish the exact figure for the record? 
It changes from time to time. 

Mr, leva, We will appreciate that. Of those 1,500, I think 
it would be interesting for the committee to know the salaries of the 
members in schedule C, and the breakdown of the employees as to 
those who came from the Federal Government and those who came 
from outside of the Federal employment, and the correlation of the 
salaries with the positions. 

Mr. Irons. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say we do not have that 
information. 

Mr. Lestnsxk1. Could we get that? 

Mr. Irons. It would have to be obtained from the agencies. And 
I would suggest it be obtained by this committee directly from the 
agencies. It is quite a chore on 1,500 people. 
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Mr. Lestnsx1. My intent is very definite. Mr. Chairman, I think 
if it is in line with your thinking that the committee request that 
information. 

Mr. Extswortu. We can, of course, and it is easily available, give 
the grades of the positions and the salaries. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Grade-level distribution of schedule O positions and source of incumbents (as of 
Dec. 31, 1957) 


I. Number of positions in schedule C on Dec. 31, 1957: 





Neen ne ein nueci tates eau maidens beareteonaeenaoecs 937 
al a ell sie ls hintinendtih lenin ewnalaimee cd 281 
SEN ins tcticsacisteenbesemsnigls ches odetinnstiecvabininnn po dice che sated bse lasind ch 2a aides 1, 218 


II. Grade-level distribution of positions in schedule C on Dec. 31, 1957: 
Positions in GS-12 and below (or with annual salary below 











a acca inloce carrera anes ad nti Deibdhatb cil decin tna eles teinea alge etn 481 
Positions in GS-13 through 15 (or with annual salaries between 
Ba IIE rcttnniasenieweas pgs tsitbebiai toe taedhinteamsssi x dien tic ii bssitiebopciiaebai 335 
Positions at GS-16 through 18 (or with annual salaries of $12,- 
I ID cht No cin cg tee listens cathcsashdeninin hidees chomnpensicsetienidnsioninnndll Sudetibicnlbatii 345 
CI Ge aa hc i iti ctine see ee 57 
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III. Source of incumbents of positions in schedule C on Dec. 31, 1957: 
Inn an mI Ni as asecias eatin licenceibeeninioaphilan 486 
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ae ee GRE se 247 
By assignment of Foreign Service personnel___....._---------- 44 
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Mr. Irons. We don’t have the names of the incumbents. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I am not thinking of the names. 

Mr. Irons. We don’t know the personal history at all. We know 
the grades of the positions, and whether they are confidential or 
policymaking, but we do not know the background of these people, 
what salaries they had, or where they came from, other than the 
breakdown between those who went from competitive service, and 
those who came from some other source of employment. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I am going to repeat a sentence made by the Chair- 
man: “We must make the civil service more attractive as a career 
to able men and women.” That is exactly the reason for my ques- 
tion. My questions pertain to the fact that if you are trained—civil- 
service employees—for executive positions, then in turn you bring in 
people from the outside for political purposes, you are destroying 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I take exception to the use of the 
term “for political purposes.” 

Mr. Davis. Well, let me state this: Mr. Lesinski asked to be per- 
mitted to interrupt the statement because he has to go to another 
committee. For that reason, I have interrupted the Chairman’s 
statement. 

Mr. Exzrswortu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a clarifica- 
tion. 
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Mr. Davis. I want you to understand the chairman has somewhat 
limited powers over the questions which another member of the com- 
mittee asks. 

Mr. Jowansen. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. I just do not want 
the record to show an implication because somebody is appointed 
under schedule C, that it is automatically for political purposes. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman, at that point I would like to make 
the record straight. I have purposely asked for clarification for the 
benefit of all of us, that the record show the number of people that 
came from the outside—meaning outside of civil service—the em- 
ployees, their salaries, and also, the number that came from the regu- 
lar civil-service employees, so that you and I, irrespective of our 
position politically, would have an exact picture as to what these are. 
That is the purpose of my question. 

Mr. Exxswortn. It is a perfectly reasonable question, but let me 
make this explanation. I think it is pertinent to this record. In 
this Government of ours, operating in our country as we do on the 
two-party system, when an administration is elected, that adminis- 
tration brings with it its own political philosophy and people to im- 
plement that philosophy in policymaking. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is fair and we all expect that. 

Mr. Exxtswortn. Now, the people who are in schedule C—that is 
the people that we are talking about—aside from private secretaries 
and drivers, the people in the policymaking side of schedule C, are 
those people who assist the Secretary or the head of the agency, the 
administrative appointee, in developing his policy. Now, we feel 
in the career service, we cannot and should not assign a career man 
who came into Government service without reference to politics or 
anything else, and who came in solely on the basis of merit, and his 
ee we feel that he cannot and should not be assigned to 

evelop or make policy of any political administration. 

Now, that is why there is the political appointee, and we just don’t 
think it would be fair to do it otherwise. I just want to be sure that 
explanation is in the record. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. If you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I have to 
leave. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Exttswortn. I would like to turn now to some of the specific 
activities in which you have expressed an interest. First, what will 
the relationship be tin the new Career Executive Board and the 
Civil Service Commission? While Commissioner Lawton will dis- 
cuss this relationship with you in some detail when he appears, I do 
want to make a few general observations on that point. The Board 
will serve in an advisory capacity to the Civil Service Commission 
and to the President. I want to stress that the Commission will con- 
tinue and probably extend its present career executive activities; that 
the Commission will retain its regulation-making authority; and that 
the career executive program will operate, not as a separate and iso- 
lated personnel system of its own but as part and parcel of the larger 
career service. 

We and our staff have worked very closely with all those involved 
in developing the career executive proposal. We expect these close, 
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rsonal, and friendly relationships to continue. Members of the 

areer Executive Board have had long years of experience in the field 
of administration. They will be of invaluable assistance in guiding 
us through the initial steps and the early days of the new program. 
I know that our relationship with them will be one of continued con- 
structive cooperation to insure success of the program. 

Next, what is the Commission doing about supergrade positions / 
For supergrade positions that are in the civil-service system, we have 
published a statement giving broad qualifications standards to govern 
the filling of these positions. When an agency official wishes to fill 
a vacant supergrade position, he usually wants to promote an em- 
yi who has civil-service status. Before the official can promote, or 

1 the job in any other manner, he must submit to the Civil Service 
Commission the name of the individual he wishes to put into the job, 
together with the record of that person’s experience and education. 

he Commission has established a special Examining Review Board 
to review and evaluate the qualifications of such candidates before 
their appointment. This review is to determine that the proposed 
appointee fully meets the general qualifications standard for that 
grade as applied to the specific duties and responsibilities of the par- 
ticular job to be filled. The Examining Review Board is authorized 
to approve appointments through grade 17. Final approval of all 
grade 18 appointments is given by the Chairman of the Commission. 

As of January 1958, agencies reported to us that of over 750 grade 
16, 17, and 18 positions in the competitive service, all but 27 were held 
by status employees. An overwhelming majority of our top career 
executive positions are filled by people who have competitive status 
and who have been selected for promotion from within the service, 
usually from within their own agencies. 

There is another aspect of supergrades that I want to call to your 
attention. ‘Timely action should be taken by Congress to remove the 
present limitations on the number of positions which can be assigned 
to grades 16, 17, and 18. Such legislation would improve Govern- 
ment’s ability to attract and retain qualified and experienced career 
executives and other key personnel. Due to the present ceiling, we 
now have many positions in GS-15 which clearly should be in higher 
grades. Similarly, the limitations force the Cnoniieion to place 
some positions incorrectly in either GS-16 or 17 when they also should 
be in higher grades. 

These violations of the concept of equal pay for equal work result 
in impaired organizational relationships, misclassification, and dis- 
satisfaction among a group of very important officials and employees. 

It certainly seems to me that we should in the name of fairness to 
management's needs as well as to our key employees, assign jobs to 
grade levels on the basis of their difficulty and responsibility and the 
nature of the qualifications they require. This is necessary if we are 
to carry out the basic policy set forth in tne Classification Act and to 
operate effectively the vital missions of Government with high-caliber 
leadership. To my knowledge no private industry determines the 
level of its key jobs on the basis of an arbitrary limit on their numbers. 

In conclusion, may I state my opinion that the career executive 
program is desirable and workable. We sincerely believe that under 
the new career executive program qualified career employees will have 
even better opportunities, for they will be assured of consideration for 
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top-level jobs throughout the Government; in other words, across 
agency lines. Agency management officials will have wider choice 
from among a number of employees whose qualifications have been 
evaluated and are known and proved. Through this new program, we 
should be able to provide more effective career development ws 
tunities. We can, in short, build a governmentwide system which 
will better meet the needs of both the career executives and of the 
service as a whole. { 

I feel that the career executive program is needed and that it can 
have only one result—increased effectiveness in Government opera- 
tions. Let me reiterate that two constructive things your committee 
could do to strengthen and support the sound objectives of the career 
executive program would be: (1) Report favorably the training legis- 
lation now in this committee, and (2) remove the limitations on the 
number of the so-called supergrade positions. 

I will be glad to attempt to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate having you here to discuss this with 
us, Mr. Ellsworth. I want to ask you a few questions about it. 

In the latter part of your statement here on page 8, you state: 

It certainly seems to me that we ought, in the name of fairness to manage- 
ment’s needs as well as to our key employees, assign jobs to grade levels on 
the basis of their difficulty and responsibility and the nature of the qualifications 
they require. 

How is this Career Board going to improve that situation. 

Mr. Exiswortu. The Board would not enter into that phase of it. 

Mr. Davis. We can forget about that then in connection with it. 

Mr. Exiswortn. The responsibility of the Commission is to set the 
qualifications. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted to know that. We agree on that. 

Now, on the last page of your statement, you stated: 

Agency management officials will have wider choice from among a number 
of employees whose qualifications have been evaluated and are known and 
proved. 

How is this Board going to increase the choice among the number 
of employees? 

Mr. ExtswortH. Well, as I understand the way this Board will 
operate, and I think perhaps Mr. Lawton or Dr. Flemming will give 
you, of course, a sharper explanation, but as I understand the way this 
Board will operate, in answering your specific question, currently it is 
somewhat difficult for a top career man in the grades, we will say, 16, 
17, or 18, to achieve any advancement outside of his own agency. 
There isn’t enough movement across agency lines by really top manage- 
ment people and that is one of the things we think will result advan- 
tageously to the service from this new Board. 

{r. Davis. Will you just give us an illustration of how that is going 
to result ¢ 

Mr. Extswortn. I can give you an illustration that I have used in 
thinking of it myself. Not long ago, the Civil Service Commission had 
the very difficut job of selecting a man to succeed Mr. Macy as the 
Executive Director. 

John Macy had made an outstanding record as Executive Director 
and he was leaving to go into other work and we had to fill this 
vacancy. Now it happened that in the Commission we had already 
with us, Mr. Irons, who in every way was qualified for that position, 
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and we advanced Mr. Irons to that position immediately. However, 
had it not been that there was available instantly such a person as Mr. 
Irons and we found there was no one in the agency who would qualify 
that we could put in that job, had this Career Board been in operation 
at that time, I think that our step then would have been to call the 
office of the career executive people and say, “Look, from your index 
of the career executive people on your list, give us some names of those 
who have the top cneiillauilens who might fil this job,” and at least we 
could have some names to select from. 

Now, as I say, whether it is going to work that way when it gets 
going, I do not know, but that has been my personal justification for 

eeling that it would be a good thing. 

Mr. Davis. Well, Mr. Tick ionem, why don’t they have those kind of 
—o now under the present setup ? 

r. Extswortu. We do have a placement section. We do have a 
certain amount of that type of information, but we have not actually 
made a specialization in that field. We have a terribly big responsibil- 
ity and we try to rate things. We will do first things first and the 
more pressing things first and it does not seem that this particular 
type of activity has required priority over our other responsibilities. 

Mr. Davis. t think you have used a right good illustration there 
insofar as advancing a worthy and well qualified employee is con- 
cerned. It strikes me, however, that if the Civil Service Commission, 
or any other agency, is doing its job and is on top of the job, they 
would always be having men prepared and having men in mind, such 
as Mr. Irons in the Civil Service Commission, to fill a vacancy when 
it occurs. Agencies should have qualified men under consideration 
ready and looking forward to the time when they can and will be 
promoted. What is wrong with that kind of a program? 

Mr. Extsworru. I believe in that general principle. 

Mr. Davis. If you put this Board in charge of everything, will it, 
or will it not, have the effect of decreasing interest in that kind of a 
program in an agency because you will be looking to them to do it 
and throwing the responsibility off on this Board ? 

Mr. Extsworts. I would not think that would be the result. I 
would think that the availability of this career executive list would be 
for such an emergency purpose as we might have had, for example. 
Of course, I was not on the Commission at the time, but Mr. Macy 
came to the Commission as Executive Director from the Air Force. 

It was known by a lot of people in Government that here was an 
outstanding young man, a career man, who came in as an internee in 
Government, so he moved over from Air Force to Civil Service and 
made a great success. 

I would say this, in answer specifically to your question, that this 
would be for the practical use of agencies when they needed that kind 
of service and should not detract at all from their ability and desire 
to train people in their own agencies. 

Mr. Davis. Well, my own thought is that it is a very important 
function. A program of that kind is a very important one. Every 
agency ought to be carrying on a program which includes the select- 
ing and developing of high-class people within the agency so that they 
can be promoted when the occasion arose. I think that it gives a great 
incentive for a person to do his best and I believe it helps morale in 
any way you look at it. It is a good thing to do. 
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Mr. Exzsworrn. We devote a lot of time and effort and have a 
number of programs in the Commisison and I mentioned some in my 
statement for that very purpose, to help build career people by train- 
ing, by encouragement, incentives and everything we can think of. 
We do believe in that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, in this day and age of continuous growth 
of bureaucracy and expansion of Government agencies and the in- 
creasing of the cost of Government, there ought not to be a new agency 
set up unless there is some pressing need for it. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Ex.sworrnu. I certainly agree and on that, if I may—— 

Mr. Davis. I want to find out what the pressing need is for this 
Career Board. 

Mr. Extswortu. First of all, this is not going to be a large agency. 
The Board members are without compensation. I have talked with 
Mr. Lawton and one of the other members. There is no intention to 
set up much of anything in the way of a staff. We provided space 
for them we happened to have in the Commission Building. 

The fact that it is established by Executive order, we think, gives 
it additional prestige. It attracts attention at the highest level in 
Government and it puts a certain amount of oomph in the attractive- 
ness of a career in Government. I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may 
divert just a second into the realm of philosophy 

Mr. Davis. Before you get to that, I would like to drive a peg in 
and.you can come back to it in a minute as I do not want to interrupt 
you in your Pee but before we get off of the necessity for it, 
I want to ask you, do you know of any agency now that has top man- 
agement jobs that they are unable to fill ? 

Mr. Extswortu. I am sure there must be; I could not list any. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know of any? That ought to be the moving 
reason for creating something; that there is a need for it. 

Mr. Extswortu. In a Government the size of ours with 2 million 
employees, I am sure, and we handle and process applications every 
w that 

r. Davis. Now you have discussed this thing. You said that you 
have been in close contact with it and in close touch with it. Cer- 
tainly if there is any need for it, the people who are behind it and 
promoting it ought to know what the need is. One of the needs, if 
there is any need for it, would be that there are top management jobs 
in Government agencies that they have been unable to fill. 

Mr. Er.sworru. There is very definitely need in this big Govern- 
ment of ours to operate our system in such a way that we will attract 
and retain these executives, these management level people in Govern- 
ment. Now, I assume way back in the early days of Government, 
people acquired 

Mr. Davis. I will concede there is a need for that, what I want to 
get at, is the present system deficient in any way and if it is deficient, 
I would like to know what top management jobs exist in any Govern- 
ment agencies that they have not been able to fill under the existing 
setup ? 

Mr. Exvtsworrn. We can and do fill any request, up to now, any 
request that comes to us for a register or certificate for a job or 
appoint on the basis of qualifications and so on. I do not think that 
is quite to the point of this order though. The fact that we can and 
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do fill the jobs is, of course, essential. But even more essential, I 
think, looking to the future is that we staff those jobs with the very 
best poopie, that we staff them with men and women who have come 
up through the service devoted to the idea of Government service 
and who know that is before them as a goal that they can reach top 
management level if they are good enough and will stay in the serv- 
ice. You just cannot reach out into private life and bring a person 
into most of our Government bureaus at the management level and 
have any success with them because Government is different. 

Mr. Davis. Well, if you have them in the agency in Government 
service that are perfectly capable and who are making a career, why 
reach out in private life, why not promote them ? 

Mr. Exxsworrtn. When they are promoted you have to have a 
young crop coming in underneath and part of this program is the 
incentive involved. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you where is the program falling down 
ent In what respects, in what particular manner is it falling down 
now ¢ 

Mr. Exxzsworrn. I would not say our program was falling down. 
I look on this not to stop a leak in the dike or anything like that, 
I look at this as a forward step in what we call personnel manage- 
ment, something, when it is done and if it is done, it will take a little 
bit better situation with reference to the management level of our 
service. 

Mr. Davis. How many collateral employees will this program 
involve ? 

Mr. Extswortu. You mean employed as the result of this organi- 
zation ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. I want to know how many people it 
will take to run it approximately, and I want to get some idea of 
what it is going to cost the taxpayer ? 

Mr. Exxisworrtn. I talked to Mr. Lawton about this and asked Mr. 
Irons. Wethink about three people. 

Mr. Davis. Three people. Well, describe the duties they will 
perform. 

Mr. Extswortn. Of course, there would be the principal staff per- 
son and then probably a secretary and a filing clerk. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ? 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask one question. I understand that you are 
telling us now that this five-man Board can do all of the things that 
you have been talking about in your statement and in this discus- 
sion and perform all the very desirable functions you say ought 
to be performed with a staff of three people. Do you know of any 
place in the Government where anything like that is done? 

Mr. Extswortu. I confess, Mr. Chairman, it is unusual to set up 
a new organization with so few people. 

Mr. Davis. Just tell us there now who of the three will do the work? 
You know that the five men are not going to do the work. 

Mr. Ex.tswortn. That is quite right. 

Mr. Davis. Who of the 3 will go through all these various Gov- 
ernment agencies with 2,319,000 employees now on the civil service 
rolls?) Who of those three employees is going to know of the capa- 
bilities of all of those career executives capable of being promoted 
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= ents of crossing agency lines. Who is going to know all 
at ¢ 

Mr. Extswortu. Mr. Chairman, the agencies under the order nom- 
inate the people. In fact, they send the list over to this office and 
they nominate them and they put in the qualifications or at least make 
comments. I assume the Board will decide how that is done. Then 
those names and so on are cataloged and this man’s principal job, 
actually the secretary’s principal job is in the nature of inventorying 
and cataloging. He sets it up so that the information that I spoke 
of, for example, if we needed to hire a GS-16, or 17, or 18, we could 
call up that office and say, “Well, here is what we need, run through 

our file and see what you have. Let’s see if you have any names.” 

hat is about all that is involved. 

Mr. Davis. How big a file will they have and who will keep that? 

Mr. Exttswortn. Estimate 1,500 to 3,000. Mr. Irons? 

Mr. Irons. That came from the Hoover Commission and is an out- 
side estimate. Actually, there are only 759 supergrade positions in 
the competitive service and that is about the maximum there would 
be at the beginning of this program. Now, as I understand it, part 
of the function of the Career Executive Board is to also maintain 
records of individuals at the grade 15 level, who would be nominated 
by the agencies, who, in their judgment, would have the qualifications 
to enter into this career executive service, when, as, and if there was 
a need for them at the grade 16 level. 

Mr. Davis. I will yield to Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Go ahead, that is all right. 

Mr. Davis. If you have something you want to ask, I will yield. 

Mr. Gross. Maybe Mr. Corbett had a question if you want to go 
down the line. 

Mr. Davis. I had not finished. I thought you had something to 
ask at this point. 

Mr. Gross. Go ahead. 

Mr. Davis. How many—well, give me some idea right there as to 
what you think the added cost to the taxpayers would be by reason 
of setting up this Career Board ? 

Mr. Extsworrn. I would rather Mr. Lawton would be asked that 
and he probably will be. 

Mr. Irons. As the Chairman indicated, I think it is a question that 
should be answered by Mr. Lawton or Mr. Flemming. In the Com- 
mission, we thought in terms not to exceed $25,000 per annum. We 
have to think it through for our budget processes. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I will. 

Mr. JoHansen. Do you mean to say the cost for the staff, for 
operating this agency, would be less than the cost of an office staff for 
a former President of the United States? $100,000 a year is what 
they propose we provide them. 

Mr. Irons. I expect he may get more correspondence than will the 
Career Executive Board. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, you mentioned at some point in your 
statement that Mr. Lawton had served on a board or on some kind of 
a group which had recommended this Career Executive Board. What 
group Was that and when was it set up? 
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Mr. E.tswortn. On August 12. The committee that you referred 
to and is referred to here was the Career Executive Committee, which 
was established by an Executive order on August 12, 1957. But be- 
ts il there was a committee, more or less informally trying to 
work—— 

Mr. Davis. That is what I want to get at, what was that committee? 

Mr. Exitswortn. This Career Executive Committee—— 

Mr. Davis. No, I mean the group that you mentioned before that. 

Mr. Exxiswortn. The earlier one I do not know. It was more or 
less informal, 

Mr. Davis. Who knows about that ? 

Mr. Exusworrn. Probably Dr. Flemming or Mr. Lawton. Dr. 
Flemming, I am sure, would. 

Mr. Davis. What I want to get at is how did this thing originate? 
That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Exisworrn. The talk and discussion and planning about it 
originated from the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Please tell us, Mr. Ellsworth, when you first came into 
this picture? 

Mr. Extswortn. I first came into this picture on the 18th day of 
April 1957. At that time, the Chairman of the Commission, by pre- 
vious order, was also the Presidential Adviser on Employment and I 
continued wearing, as they referred to it then, two hats, until late in 
September. Well, this order setting up the President’s Career Execu- 
tive Committee was in the process of being developed by the Office. 
We had an office in the Executive Office Building. That staff was 
in the process of developing this order at the time I came into service 
as the Chairman of the Commission. 

Mr. Gross. April of 1957, do I understand ¢ 

Mr. Exisworrn. That is right. All I could do, of course, was to 
pick up where Mr. Young and the staff had it at that time and carry 
it forward as best as I could. 

Mr. Gross. Let’s go on, if I may, Mr. Chairman. Let’s go on from 
there a little ways. Through 1957, you worked on this, in the White 
House. 

Mr. Extsworrn. No; on August 12, 1957, which was when the first 
step was taken, the Executive Order 10724 was signed by the Presi- 
dent, and that set up the Career Executive Committee, assigned spe- 
cific duties, first, to develop—I have it right here—develop specific 
recommendations with respect to the establishment of a career execu- 
tive program within the civil service and to prepare proposed legisla- 
tion, Executive orders, and regulations necessary to establish a clear 

licy and plan for the operation of the career executive program. 

ow, it is actually the writing of that original order that I worked 
rr not the final career Executive order, which we are discussing 
ay. 

Mr. Gross. Now, do you recall any publicity at that time with re- 
spect to this thing? 

Mr. Etzswortu. There has been publicity regarding this, ever since 
the Hoover Commission report. It has been rather widely discussed. 

Mr. Gross. Isn’t it true that the first substantial publicity on this 
came in January or February, with the issuance of the order, what- 
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ever the number of it, creating the Career Executive Board? Isn’t 
that the first, March 4, isn’t it true that was the first-—— 

Mr. Exiswortru. No, Mr. Gross, the order of August 12, there was 
a White House press release with it, and it did receive quite a bit 
of notice by the special writers on the three Washington papers. 
That was about all of the publicity, but it was certainly not in any 
sense a secret move. 

Mr. Gross. Well, it certainly didn’t compare with the publicity that 
followed the issuance of the order in March of this year, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

I don’t think the thing was taken very seriously, was it, until March? 
That is, on the part of those interested in notifying Congress and the 
people of this country that such a thing was in the making? 

Mr. Exisworru. It is my impression that the same procedure was 
used with reference to the March order as was used on August 12; 
in other words, it is the usual pattern when an Executive order is 
issued, it is released to the press with a press release, and I think the 
same pattern was done on both. However, there is this that you must 
recognize, that the August 12 order merely set up a committee to 
work out the details. The March order actually set up a board, and 
so there was considerable difference in the nature of the two. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask you this question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
Was there any consultation with the chairman of this committee, 
or the ranking minority member of this committee? Was there any 
consultation with Congress on this thing as it went along from April 
to March of this year ? 

Mr. E.tswortu. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Gross. Did you consult with anybody ; may I ask that question ? 

Mr. Extswortn. Frankly, I can’t remember. I must have discu 
it with any member of the committee. I talked with, but I don’t 
remember. 

Mr. Gross. Now, isn’t it a fact that the success of this program 
depends upon whether you get unlimited supergrades or at least a 
very substantial increase in supergrades ? 

Mr. Exzswortu. No, this program is in and of itself. I will, if 
you don’t mind, answer that in another way, that I think the efficient 
management of the Government from here on out is going to depend 
on having more supergrades. 

Mr. Gross. How are you going to create an elite corps of Govern- 
ment career executives, so called, without supergrades? 

Mr. Extsworrn. Well, these, as set out in the present order, I be- 
lieve, those who are listed now will be in the grade 16, 17 and 18, al- 
though I am sure that it is intended to develop the system along down 
through the lower grades. 

Mr. Gross. Therefore, in order to implement this, in order to im- 
plement this program that you have established, you have to come to 
Congress to do it, and yet no consultation with this committee, so far 
as I can determine, was made. 

Mr. Extswortu. This order, and what this Board is going to do, 
does not require any acts by Congress. Actually, it isn’t what you 
think of as a world shaking development. It is something we feel that 
is a good thing for the service, and if it wasn’t discussed with mem- 
bers of the committee, I think it was only, probably, that it wasn’t sort 
of thought to be big enough. ; 
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Mr. Gross. Business of Congress. 

Mr. Extsworts. Probably not big enough. A matter of organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Jowansen. Will the chairman yield for just a moment at this 

oint ? 
F Mr. Davis. I have yielded to Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I yield. 

Mr. JoHansEen. Doesn’t the Executive order, in effect, disregard the 
very first premise and recommendation of the Hoover Commission, 
yorh was, and I quote: “We recommend that the Congress author- 
ize :””? 

Mr. ExtswortH. This doesn’t go into the big plan of the Hoover 
Commission. The Hoover plan, the Hoover Commission plan, is quite 
a bit broader than this. There is a bill now pending—and I have 
forgotten the number—which does write out the Hoover Commission 
plan. This order does not. This is a very simple little operation 
really. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Isn’t this a step in that direction, in the direction of 
the Hoover Commission recommendations ¢ 

Mr. Exitsworrn. Yes, indeed, it is a step in that direction. This is 
as far as can be done administratively; then, Congress will have to 
write out the remaining steps. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Elisworth, who determines in this vast Govern- 
ment of ours just how much can be done by Executive action? I am 
constantly amazed at the number of things, the steps that can be 
taken, which cumulatively add up to something, which if it had been 
a originally, nobody would have ventured to suggest it should 

done without the authorization of Congress, and yet, the sum total 
of these successive steps add up to a very considerable amount. 

Mr. Exitswortu. Well, I am not a lawyer—— 

Mr. JoHansen. I am not either. 

Mr. Exisworrs. We have to stay within the statutes in our opera- 
tions, and what we can do administratively, we do, and otherwise, we 
come to Congress suggesting a change in legislation. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Ellsworth, I would have to disagree with you that 
this is just a simple enterprise. To me, it goes much further than just 
being something that is very simple. I have sat through some of the 
hearings in the room right up above us here, and I heard that same 
thing up there, in the reorganization of the Pentagon, that it was just 
something that is very simple and that Congress ought to rubber 
stamp. But I think the Pentagon is finding out it is not quite that 
simple, and I think before you get through with this proposition, you 
will find out that it isn’t just a simple enterprise. 

That is all for this time. 

Mr. Davis. Following up what Mr. Johansen asked you, I see in 
recommendation No. 6, it is stated: “We recommend that the 
Congress authorize and the President. establish a senior civil service 
composed of highly qualified politically neutral career administrators, 
nominated by their employing agencies and appointed after a careful 
selection by bipartisan senior civil service board with the consent of 
the President to serve in positions agreed upon by the board and 
employing agencies.” 
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Now, I would like to know also why, since this is based on the 
Hoover Commission recommendations, why that first part of the rec- 
ommendations of this Board was completely disregarded ? 

Mr. Extsworru. Will you read that first part again ? 

Mr. Davis. It is recommendation No. 6. “We recommend that the 
Congress authorize and the President establish a senior civil service 
composed of highly qualified politically neutral career administra- 
tors” and so on. 

Mr. Exitswortn. There were 2 or 3 things about the Hoover report 
that required legislation, and it was the committee originally estab- 
lished in August last year that was assigned the task of preparing the 
necessary recommended legislation, and Executive orders. Up to now, 
I don’t know if that committee has disbanded or not, but the board will 
not take over the problem of submitting or suggesting legislation. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is the Board, though, which the Hoover Com- 
mission recommended to be authorized by Congress; is it not? 

Mr. Extsworrn. No; because the Board as envisioned by the 
Hoover Commission recommendations would have much broader pow- 
ers than this Board has. This Board’s powers are very limited, 
indeed. 

Mr. Davis. Do you say then that this is not the Board which is 
recommended by the Hoover Commisison ? 

Mr. Ex.tswortn. It is a step toward that. That is about all you 
could say about it. 

It is not, as we see it, the complete implementation of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. It is only that part of it which sets 
up the general idea of career executive service, and when and if the 
functions of that board are expanded or the whole idea is expanded, 
it will have to be done, of course, by legislation. 

Mr. Davis. I want to know why they didn’t start it with the legis- 
lation as recommended here in recommendation number six? 

Mr. Ettswortn. Excuse me. Did you ask me a question ? 

Mr. Davis. I said, why didn’t they start it in accordance with recom- 
mendation No. 6—“that Congress authorize” ? 

Mr. Exxiswortrn. That would require legislation, and I have to 
assume on this, I doubt that there could have been enough specific 
agreement throughout the administration of the agencies as to what 
kind of a bill would be recommended, so it was thought—and I think 
rightly—that it was something new, and the best thing to do would 
be to go little steps at a time, and start it out and see what happened. 
It might be that in the relatively near future we would decide we 
didn’t like it; the committee might decide that. Or you might decide 
that it is an awfully good thing and you would like to encourage it. 

Mr. Davis. This gets back then to what I was telling you I was 
afraid of awhile ago, this suggested beginning of another expensive 

Government operation. Would you say that or not? 

Mr. Exxrsworrn. No, I do not see that it could be. I do not see 
that it could be unless and until the Congress would pass a law going 
much further than this present plan goes. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett. 
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Mr. Corsett. I would like to ask Mr. Ellsworth right at this point, 
just what is the group going todo? What does this Board’s function 
consist of? More specifically, are they going to be a placement agency 
for people in grades above 15 who have been separated ? 

r. Rchpwoaens. No, I would not say that. 

Mr. Corserr. They are not going to be that. Is it going to be a 
Board for the purpose of hunting out people to fill newly created 
jobs or jobs that have become vacant? You have a pool here of per- 
sons, as I understand it, that have been recommended so they are 
cataloged. Soa vacancy occurs in Agriculture or Commerce or some- 
where, is the idea that the agency should go to this catalog and receive 
recommendations from it ? 

Mr. Exitswortrn. The agency can do that. Now maybe some agen- 
cies will ignore this thing entirely. We do not know. We have no 
idea of how it is going to work out really. 

Mr. Corserr. Would the Board feel any responsibility toward a 
grade 16 employee that has been separated to try to find them another 
grade 16 job? 

Mr. Extsworru. I would think that assuming that this man had 
previously been nominated and placed on the list, that seems to be 
the beginning of the individual’s participation, I would say, yes, that 
the Board would be quite active probably in seeing if there was some 
place that this man would fit. 

Mr. Irons. That is correct. I think you have put your finger on 
it, Congressman, on two areas. One of the principal functions of this 
Board, by having available to it in its own files the qualifications of 
the individuals in the supergrade areas, could be of assistance to 
agencies who for one reason or another, need to reach beyond their 
own agency to try to find individuals who are qualified for their jobs. 
And by the same token, if a career executive, for one reason or an- 
other, was separated from his position, he undoubtedly would ask 
the Career Executive Board for assistance in placement. It is a 
high-level placement operation very largely. 

fr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield for clarification ? 

Mr. Corserr. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. What are we talking about, Career Executive Board 
or the Examining Review Board? 

Mr. Irons. Career Executive Board. 

Mr. Gross. Career Executive Board. 

Mr. Irons. For the purpose of this hearing. 

Mr. Corsetr. Would the Board have any other function whatso- 
ever? It has cataloging; it has some placement; it has some recom- 
mendation powers. 

Mr. Irons. I think the other function is directly related to that. 
That is to also catalog grade 15 people in the managerial area, who 
in their judgment, upon nomination by the agencies, would be quali- 
fied to be put into a grade 16 vacancy. 

Mr. Corsett. What did ~~ say again, this Board would have 
something to say about people moving from grade 15 to grade 16? 


Mr. Irons. Merely as a recommending power: in other words, to 
furnish the agency with the names of individuals, if asked by that 
agency, of the names of grade 15 people who would be qualified to 
enter into a grade 16 vacancy. 
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Mr. Corsert. Well then the Board would have to go through the 
list of GS-15’s and make some recommendations, would they not? 

Mr. Irons. I would think so. 

Mr. Corserr. They would have to put some gold stars along certain 
names. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I want 
to get clear in my mind whether this Board, either initially or ulti- 
mately, is going to be a clearinghouse for available top level adminis- 
trative personnel or whether it is going to be an effective board of ad- 
missions that is going to control and police who enters the stratosphere 
of these higher levels, so that ultimately, it is a sort of closed-shop 
proposition that determines who does or who does not in this bureauc- 
racy ascend to the ultimate ? 

Mr. Extswortu. No, there are safeguards against that last happen- 
ing. It actually will be a clearinghouse. The Board itself does not 
have much to say really about the selection of who is going to be on 
this list. ‘These people are nominated by the agencies. 

Mr. JoHansEN. But the Board has the authority to determine 
whether those nominations are recommended to the President. 

Mr. Exzswortu. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So there is a board of admissions authority in some 
measure at least ? 

Mr. Exiisworrn. Yes; to some extent. 

Mr. Jouansen. And there is a little shoot here that can grow into 
quite a plant. The thing cannot be appraised solely in terms of what 
is written out and spelled out right now. It is the potential that I 
am concerned with. 

Mr. Exritswortu. The Board would also have to—I believe the order 
requires that the Board designate the jobs that are concerned in the 
career executive service. 

Mr. JouHansen. The Board does that? 

Mr. Exttswortu. Upon recommendation of the agencies; yes. 

Mr. Davis. The Board does what? 

Mr. Ex.tswortu. Designates the positions in the agencies, on the 
agencies’ recommendation that are a part of the career service. 

Mr. JoHansEeN. Congress does not do that ? 

Mr. Exvtswortu. No. 
ae Davis. Just what do you mean by that, Mr. Chairman, explain 
that ¢ 

Mr. Exiswortu. Just the positions in the different agencies that are 
looked upon as being career executive type positions; in other words, 
some GS-16’s are in work that you would not classify as management 
or executive type. 

Mr. Davis. Give us some illustrations of it. 

Mr. Irons. I wonder if I could give this illustration. My own 
position of Executive Director would be a t pical career executive 
position as contemplated under this order. grade 18 physicist, a 
technician, would not be. It is that kind of judgment which this 
Career Executive Board would make, as I understand it, as to whether 
it is a managing kind of job or a technical type of position. 

Mr. Davis. Except we are using you pretty freely 

Mr. Irons. I should never have brought that up. 
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Mr. Davis. Give us an illustration of what would have happened 
in your case if this Board had been in operation when this thing 
occurred that you have told us about ? 

Mr. Irons. Well—— 

Mr. Exiswortn. I think I can answer that better than Mr. Irons. 

Mr. Irons. I was going to put the words in your mouth. I am 
scared of what you say. 

Mr. Extsworrn. We wouldn’t have appealed to the Board at all, 
Career Executive Board, because our move was very clearly indicated 
and our problem quickly solved. I can give you one other illustration 
of the zane of job that probably would not be listed as a career execu- 
tive job. 

Mr. Davis. Before you get off of that, suppose you did appeal to 
them, what might they have done without your application to them in 
this particular thing ¢ 

Mr. Extsworrn. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Davis. They couldn’t have done anything. 

Mr. Extsworrn. No, it is the agency’s decision. 

Mr. Davis. They could not have made any recommendation. 

Mr. Exisworrn. They would not have made any recommendation 
because they would not have known of our problem until we took it to 
them. 

Mr. Davis. Go ahead now. 

Mr. Exxsworrn. The other illustration is the man who has just re- 
tired who was a grade 16 in our agency, and heavens knows, he was a 
career executive man, if ever a man was said to qualify for a manage- 
ment career. But his job would not be cataloged—I am thinking of 
Frank Brassor—his job would not be cataloged as one of this type of 
jobs because in a sense Mr. Brassor was a trouble shooter. He actually 
served, incidentally, as the executive secretary of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. Then he helped to reorganize the Passport Division and he 
helped to set up the personnel operation of 2 or 3 other agencies. He 
did not have a precise assigned job, so probably his position at a grade 
16 would probably not have been on this list and there are other jobs of 
this kind in Government. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I believe I recall you stating, in answer to 
a question from Mr. Lesinski, that it is desirable to have an opportunity 
to have employees to implement the policy of administration. When 
an administration comes into office, it brings its own policies and it is 
desirable to have high class people who can be placed in the appro- 
priate positions to implement Tone olicies and see that they are 
carried into effect. Is that substantially what you said ? 

Mr. Exxisworrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How is that going to operate through this Board ? 

Mr. Exxswortu. That would not touch this service at all because 
the order requires that these perme be career people. That word in 
our language means people who are in the competitive service. 


Mr. Davis. Why then were you talking about that? Why were you 
talking about people to implement the policies of the administration ? 

Mr. Exitswortu. That was in response to a question by Mr. Lesinski. 
I wanted to be sure that the record would show what kind of position 
you are talking about when you are talking about schedule C. They 
are not career positions. 
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Mr. Davis. It is not contemplated, then, that there would be any 
of that kind of people put in positions through the activities of this 
career service ? 

Mr. Evtswortu. No, this is entirely outside of anything like that. 
This is in the career service. I believe it is spelled out right in the 
order. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chiarman, in that connection, if I may ask, 
would this preclude an administration picking persons for policy- 
making positions from drawing on this agency or Sead as a source of 
such persons ? 

Mr. Extsworrn. Not at all. No, any agency head is at liberty to 
ask for such information from this Board as he wants. 

Mr. Jomansen. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, the point I raised 
very early in the hearing, and I was sorry I had to leave it, was not 
in any partisan sense at all. It works both ways, Mr. Chairman. If 
either political party comes in as an administration, I contend un- 
qualifiedly for their right to have policymaking representatives in the 
administration to carry out those policies instead of having what are 
referred to in this Hoover Commission proposal as politically neutral. 
I call them politically neuter-type of persons who do not serve the 
interests of either —_ administration which attempts to carry out 
the mandate of the people. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I think we all understand your purpose in making 
your remark and also understand your interest in a good civil-service 
management. 

One thing that I am interested in is in finding out whether it is 
going to be possible through the activities of this Board or any other 
board to put people in jobs in these Government agencies who are 
going to infect the Government service with political activities. 

Mr. Exttswortn. This is quite the reverse, I think. The definition 
in the order says this: 

Career executive service means those line or staff positions in the competitive 
civil service having significant, administrative— 
and so on. A position in competitive civil service is sharply defined 
and cannot be tampered with. That is nonpolitical, nonsectarian, it 
is pure. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that in setting up an organi- 
zation of this kind, a Board of this kind, that the chairman of it 
would be in a position, if he is a person of a certain philosophy and is 
desirous of promoting that philosophy throughout the Government, 
all of the agencies and departments, that it would afford a wonderful 
opportunity for him to promote his own particular philosophy. 
Wouldn't he be a very important person, the chairman of this Board, 
in making these selections 

Mr. E.itswortn. I do not think so. I have never conceived of it. in 
that light. 

Mr. Davis. Well, is that a justifiable apprehension or not? He 
would be a most perfect person, would he not, in filling these positions 
and making these recommendations across agency lines? 

Mr. Exxsworrnu. I think at most, he gives only information. He 
would not be in a position of selection, that is a certainty. His basic 
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function would be to provide the agency head with information as 
requested by that agency. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of penalties would he be in a position to in- 
flict in case his suggestions were not carried out ? 

Mr. Exvtswortu. None at all. 

Mr. Davis. None at all. He would not be able to exert any pressure ¢ 

Mr. Extsworru. I do not see how he could. That question has been 
brought up many times in the discussions and I do not see how that 
Board could have any particular influence on the selection of individ- 
uals. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Don’t they have the power of recommending to the 
President ? 

Mr. Extsworrn. For nomination into this list, yes, that is true. 
But not for the selection on a given job. 

Mr. Davis. Well, to just what extent does that recommendation to 
the President for nomination, how far could that be carried? Give 
us an illustration of how that would work out. 

Mr. Exciswortrn. Again, this question is in the field that should be 
discussed by Dr. Flemming and Mr. Lawton, but I can give you my 
view of it, which would be that the agencies would submit their lists 
of jobs and people. The Board would go over them and weed out 
those that did not conform to the order and send the list to the Presi- 
dent for his approval of the names. That constitutes the list or the 
inventory of the people in this career executive service—that is the 
general conception of it. 

Mr. JoHansen. Would persons who are finally designated as career 
executives have a preferential status with respect to availability for 
appointments and that would be the preferential aspect? In what 
way would it be preferential and in what way, therefore, would those 
not receiving this status have a less preferential status ¢ 

Mr. Irons. I wonder if I might take a crack at that, Congressman. 
Again, as I understand it, if a department designates a position as 
being a career executive position, and this Board concurs with that 
recommendation, thereafter only people of the career executive service 
could fill that position as long as it is designated as a career service 
position. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Then, only those persons nominated as career execu- 
tives would be eligible. 

Mr. Irons. That is right. 

Mr. JoHansENn. So, preferential status would, in effect, be absolute. 

Mr. Irons. As long as the head of the agency continues the desig- 
nation of that position as a career executive position. There is nothing 
that I can see in this order that bars him from saying tomorrow, 
“This job no longer is a career executive position.” 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, it seems to me that if that is the safe- 
guard, it is a very dubious one and it amounts to, in effect, circumvent- 
ing the whole purpose of this thing by an arbitrary decision at a later 
date that this particular position isn’t in that category, because I can’t 
appoint somebody I want to. 

Now, either this thing means something, or it doesn’t. Either we 
are in earnest about it, or we are playing with the thing. 

Now, if we are in earnest about it, a position which is today in that 
category would certainly be there tomorrow. And then, if it is true 
that only those who are designated to this select status are eligible, 
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then I repeat, their status and their preferential status is absolute. 
Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. If you gentlemen will permit an observation there: If 
it does not amount to anything, then why doesn’t the Civil Service 
Commission just go ahead now and take care of it without establishing 
a new Board? 

Mr. Exitswortu. We think it does amount to something because we 
think it gives some emphasis and prestige to the management level 
service. But I should go a little further in discussing your point. 
The success of this program depends very largely on the agencies of 
Government themselves. We think that they like it. If they like it, 
they will cooperate and.make it workable. Certainly, if it were abused 
in any manner, it would end. 

Let me add this point. 

Mr. Gross. Would it end before the damage was done ? 

Mr. Exvisworrn. I cannot conceive of any particular damage. But 
this must be understood, I think, with reference to this whole pro-! 
gram: in our classified system, we don’t rate the individual at all. The 
job is what is rated. The principle is equal pay for equal work. The 
job is identified by number and that, we think, has been one of the 
little disadvantages that we work under. The individual who reaches 
the ability to be a grade 16, 17, or 18 is quite a person. He has to have 
far more than just the run-of-the-mill abilities. He is entitled to more 
than just a number. So, this is an effort to accord to individuals some 
element of identifying the individual as well as the job. 

Now, the Foreign Service placements are all based on the individual 
rather than on the job. That is why it is an excepted service from the 
Classification Act. There are other excepted services. We think in 
the classification system that in the upper echelons, the individuals: 
are entitled to be more than just a number, that his is a means of ascrib- 
ing qualities of the individual in addition to the qualities of the job. 
That is one of the essential purposes of this whole idea. 

Mr. JouanseN. What happens to a person who is selected for this 
category and then is appointed to a position by the agency head and if 
for some reason, in the management role, he does not work out? Does 
the fact that he has come in through this selective circle give him a 
status and a job security in that position, which he would not have 
otherwise / 

Mr. Exrisworrn. No; because the Board has the right to select out 
as well as to select in. 

Mr. Davis. You might explain that. I thought you said awhile ago 
that they did not have any such power ? 

Mr. Exvisworru. They can, with reference to the selection of indi- 
viduals, as I understand it. 

Mr. Davis. After he is in, tell us what they do about getting him 
out. 

Mr. Exttsworrn. That will have to be answered by Mr. Lawton. In 
discussing this whole matter with him, that has been one of the impor-. 
tant principles involved, that it could not be a one-way street, that 
there is the right of selection out as well as the right of selection in. 

Mr. Irons. I think again, Mr. Lawton will answer that question. 
Mr. Congressman, in answering your question, I want to say nothing 
special attaches to an individual by being a member of this career 
service in the way of protection of job rights or anything like that. 
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Mr. Exxtsworts. It is identification. 

Mr. JoHanseEN. There is something special that attaches to it with 
respect to selection for a promotion. 

Mr. Irons. That is right. 

Mr. Jonansen. And that is an absolute something. 

Mr. Irons. You were talking about protection on the job. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I am still not quite satisfied with the 
way this thing came about. And I would like to go back to this. The 
Hoover Commission report states: “Congress should authorize and 
the President should establish a senior civil service.” I repeat, “Con- 

‘ess should authorize and the President should establish * * *” 

hat is your answer to that? Why was not Congress consulted? 
Why is not this program being brought through the formal processes ? 
Was it because you wanted to push something through in a hurry, or 
what is the story ? 

Mr. Ex.tsworrn. First of all, there is no hurry about this. It has 
been kicking around for a long time. 

Mr. Gross. It is new to us. 

Mr. Ex.isworrn. The fact is, I am sure, that there was so little gen- 
eral agreement as to what should be done, that it was not even prac- 
tical to think about suggesting a bill. I think that is as near an 
answer as I can make on that. 

Mr. Gross. That there was no area of agreement upon whieh—— 

Mr. Extswortu. Practically as many ideas as to how this Hoover 
Commission recommendation should 

Mr. Gross. And yet, despite the fact that there is not agreement 
throughout the agencies of Government to go ahead 

Mr. Ex.iswortH. There is agreement on this order because it isn’t 
a oe binding order. 

r. Gross. You are well acquainted with our colleague from Ohio, 
Congressman Brown, who is a long-time member of the Hoover Com- 
mission task force, that considered this proposal. He said this: 

I am fearful that the addition of lifetime security and tenure to these positions 
will strengthen and further entrench the bureaucracy. The creation of select 
group of relatively nonexpendable executives to be endowed with great admin- 
istrative power within our Government tends to destroy Government by 
representation. 

What is your answer to Mr. Brown there? 

Mr. Exiswortn. I think the pending bill probably has those ele- 
ments in it. This plan doesn’t have their element in it. This doesn’t 
guarantee or cement anybody into Government. This merely is to 
identify the people who earn such identification by having proven 
themselves managerial caliber in the Government service. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask you this: Do you have any opinion on the 
bill introduced by our colleague, Mr. Wainwright ? 

Mr. Exxswortu. No, I have not. 

Mr. Gross. For or against the bill ? 

Mr. Extsworrtu. I have not read the bill. I read one section of it 
nape somebody sent it down as a quote to me in a letter, and that is 
all. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield to me on that point? I want 
to direct the dissents of Congressman Clarence J. Brown on page 46 
of the Hoover Commission report on personnel and civil service be 
entered in the record at this point. 
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(The document is as follows :) 


I cannot agree with recommendation 6 advocating creation of a senior civil 
service. 

The Federal civil service now includes more than 1,100 positions in the so- 
called supergrade series (grades GS-16 to GS-18) for which annual Salaries 
range from $12,000 to $14,800. The vast majority of them are held by career 
officials. They carry the same rights and privileges as positions classified in 
grades GS-1 to GS-15. They are in fact an upward extension of the traditional 
civil-service system. 

The incumbents of supergrade positions can be reassigned in the normal 
manner according to their qualifications and experience. Subject to individual 
freedoms, they assume an obligation to serve where they are most needed. The 
Hatch Act specifically prohibits them from engaging in political activities. 
They are compensated at rates approved by the Congress and the President. 
Their appointment is approved by the Civil Service Commission, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Executive Office of the President. WExcept for one addi- 
tional element suggested by our personnel management task force, “commis- 
sioned rank” and salary, they are a senior civil service. 

The task force recommends that the members of the service shall be vested 
with personal rank, salary, and status similar to “commissioned officers’”—a 
civilian “elite corps.” I am grateful that the addition of lifetime security and 
tenure to these positions will strengthen and further entrench the bureauracy. 
It will insulate them against change and they will tend to become less responsive 
to the policies set forth by their superiors. 

History provides all too many examples of governments that have failed to 
respond to the will of the people. The unprecedented success of our form of 
government is the direct result of keeping it responsible and accountable to the 
people. 

The creation of a select group of relatively nonexpendable executives to be 
endowed with great administrative power within our Government tends to 
destroy government by representation. It is a risk that I do not wish to take. 


Mr. Gross. I have one more question. In your statement to the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, you state the Examining Review Board is 
authorized—that you have already created—is authorized to approve 
appointments through grade 17. Final approval of all grade 18 ap- 
pointments is given by the Chairman of the Commission. Now, 
why—why the Review Board in the case of grade 17 and the Chairman 
in the case of grade 18? 

Mr. Extsworrs. Of course, they come up from the Review Board. 
It is an additional protection against doing just what you fear might 
be done and that is, if you take the ceiling off supergrades, there will 
be too many of them named in the Government. Actually, that is our 
point regarding our argument on the supergrade problem, and that is 
that the 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s, unlike all of the other positions in Gov- 
ernment, the agency can’t of its own motion decide “I am going to 
have a 16.” That has to be cleared by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and in my year of experience there [ know that there are as many 
turned down as there are granted. 

Mr. Gross. My point is: Why the Review Board in the case of 
apparently 16’s and 17’s and the Chairman of the Commission in 
the case of a grade 18? 

Mr. Exitswortu. Highest possible safeguard for the highest level 
positions. 

Mr. Gross. Why distinguish between those two? 

Mr. Extswortu. Because the 18 is a much higher, much more 
responsible position in Government. 

Mr. Davis. How would it be any better safeguard to just put it in 
the hands of one man than to have it in the hands of the Board? 
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Mr. Exisworrn. As I understand it, it has to go through the Board 
before it comes to the Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose other members disagree with him ? 

Mr. Irons. I want to explain a little bit about this Examining 
Review Board. This is not any special separate organization. It is 
a panel of expert examiners in the Civil Service Commission that are 
grouped together on an ad hoc basis whenever a case comes before 
us. I am sometimes a member of the Board, and sometimes I am not, 
depending upon the kind of position that it is. Even in the GS-18 
cases, those cases also are passed upon by the Examining Review 
Board. The Examining Review Board is merely not finally author- 
ized to approve it. It has to go from the Board to the Executive 
Director and the Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. How is the Chairman of the Board designated ? 

Mr. Irons. How is the Chairman of the Board what? 

Mr. Davis. Designated. 

Mr. Irons. In the job sheet. 

Mr. Davis. You say it is an ad hoc board. You may be a member 
of it, and somebody else may. Who designates the Chairman? 

Mr. Irons. The Chief of the Examining Division. 

Mr. Davis. Does the same man designate the Chairman every time ? 

Mr. Irons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Well, there is a pretty good opportunity there for some 
skulduggery, isn’t there 

Mr, Irons. I would say not, sir. I have never seen any instance of 
any effort on the part of anybody. 

Mr. Davis. I am not suggesting that it has been done, but there 
certainly are possibilities. 

Mr. Irons. No, sir; I don’t think so. This Examining Review 
Board is composed of people in the competitive service, of long years 
of service, of high qualification, and reliable in every respect. There 
is always a minimum of three. 

Mr. Davis. Minimum of what? 

Mr. Irons. Minimum of three on this Board hearing any particular 
application before it. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, the thing that is hard for me to under- 
stand is this: We have a Civil Service Commission and suddenly it 
has become inadequate. I will not say inefficient because I do not 
believe you are inefficient, but somehow the Civil Service Commission 
has become inadequate to handle the management of personnel in 
the Federal Government. It is beyond my comprehension that that 
could happen so suddenly. 

Mr. Etswortu. Well, I am going to repeat myself a little bit. 
The functions that are set up by this order are not things that couldn’t 
be done by the Commission. The order, I guess, could have said the 
Commission should do it. But as I said in the statement and as I 
have said subsequently, the problem of building—I mean recruiting, 
retaining, training, developing career management, | mean manage- 
ment level people as career people in Government, is a very serious 
one. We are living right now in our highest management level—I 
think this is a reasonable statement—on very high-grade young 
people who came into Government service in the thirties, when em- 
ployment otherwise was pretty hard to get. They came in in com- 
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petitive examinations then and we got the cream of the crop, no doubt 
about it. Those people now, I think, are found in nearly every 
department of Government as extremely high level and capable 
ople. 

m ow, you can’t always have that kind of situation in order to be 
sure of recruiting and building up an executive force in Government. 
And our Government is too big not to have an executive force; so, 
we are constantly at the Commission bothered by this problem of 
recruiting and bringing on young people to become management- 
level people in Government. Now, this career executive plan has one 
purpose, and that is to help in that effort, to provide a little greater 
incentive, to provide some definition in the individual as well as in 
the job, to give something for an individual to work for when he 
comes in to Government other than just being a number at the top 
of a scale. 

Mr. Davis. How is this Board going to influence the bringing into 
the Federal Government these young people who in later years would 
be management career people 

Mr. EtsswortH. Well, it is indirect, of course. It is something 
that can be pointed to as an incentive. 

Mr. Davis. You make a great point of it. I just want you to tell 
us how that is going to affect that. 

Mr. Exusworrn. I think it has a very real effect. A young man, 
a bachelor of arts graduate, not a specialist or scientist, wonders what 
he might do for a career. He is talked to by maybe one of our people 
and urged to come into Government. If we are able to outline to 
him the progressive steps up through the years, as he develops in 
Government 

Mr. Davis. Can’t you do that now ? 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Ex.sworrs. You can’t dramatize it in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. Davis. How are you going to dramatize? I notice you use 
that word on page 6 of your statement, that it will “dramatize the 
importance to Government of its executive manpower resources.” 
How is it going to dramatize any more than it is dramatized now? 

Mr. Extswortn. For one thing, this career executive service is set 
up by the Presidential Executive order. There is some real emphasis 
attached. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean anything? Is that worth anything? 

Mr. Exxswortu. Maybe to you and me, No. But I would think 
that if you had a chance to work for that as a goal, coming in to 
service as a young man, that you could work up to become a member 
of the career executive service, I think that would have some bearing. 

Mr. Davis. Is career executive service any different because the 
President has issued this order than it was before he issued it? 

Mr. Extswortn. Yes, it has this difference, that there is some 
identification of qualities of an individual, whereas at the present 
time, that hardly enters into the picture. 

Mr. Davis. How does it identify the qualities of the individual? 
Let’s get down to brass tacks and just get the real meat of the thing. 
How does it do it ? 4 

Mr. Extsworrn. By this inventory process. An agency sends over 
a list of jobs and names, and the jobs of course show they have the 
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puaeotinne They can set up a cross filing showing an accountant, 
or example, may also be a lawyer, or any sort of combination. 

Mr. Davis. And you think that a college graduate would be affected 
by that in making a decision as to whether he would come in Gov- 
ernment service ¢ 

Mr, Exisworrn. We are having trouble enough to get eae. 
high-quality college graduates, and I say anything we can do that 
will help our position in recruiting desirable people into the Govern- 
ment on a career basis, not just for a 1- or 2-year job, and people 
we can bring on in Government and become management level later 
on, we think that is desirable. 

Mr. Davis. I certainly appreciate your opinions, Mr. Ellsworth, 
and have for a long time, ‘but I fail to see how this new program 
in any degree whatsoever is going to help you recruit people in the 
lower grades who later on would be suitable material for career 
executives. I just do not see how it would affect it at all. 

Mr. Exxsworrs. You could. be right. On the other hand, there 
is an element, I think you might even call it desperation in this situa- 
tion, and we think anything we can do—— 

Mr. Davis. I say that too, but I just do not see how this is going 
to help it in the slightest from that standpoint. 

Mr. Exxrsworru. About all we can tell a young man now that we 
are trying to interest in Government is that you can reach a salary 
of $11,400 in grade 15 and that is about as far as you can go in Gov- 
ernment unless something happens and we are allowed to make a 
few more 16’s and 17’s. 

Mr. Davis. Well, if you do not get a lot more supergrade positions, 
this thing won’t mean anything? 

Mr. Extswortn. It will be worth quite a bit even then. At least 
we can say that when the supergrade positions now allocated are va- 
cant, you might get a chance if you are lucky, but you have to be on 
the order of 1 out of 100,000. 

Mr. Davis. They can get them just as well without this Board; 
would they not ? 

Mr. Exvisworrn. We are talking about influencing the young people 
to come into Government as a career. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman, maybe I have the wrong impres- 
sion of this entirely but it seems to me that in effect, we are downgrad- 
ing the Civil Service Commission. We are creating a super civil 
service commission to deal at the very highest level of career personnel 
at the point where they become the most important to the Govern- 
ment. I cannot see the relationship which the Civil Service Commis- 
sion can maintain soundly and validly by this process which, in effect, 
it seems to me, transfers to this johnny-come-lately super civil service 
board functions and responsibilities the Civil Service Commission can 
perform and which ought not to be transferred to some other agency. 

Mr. Extswortu. First of all, this Board actually functions within 
the Commission itself. Secondly, the work it does is merely by way 
of emphasis on the management level. All of the functions, so far 
as the Civil Service Commissioners are concerned, carried on now will 
be carried on then. 

Mr. Jonansen. Only one member of the Civil Service Commission 
is on this five-member Board ? 
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Mr. Extswortu. But they are, for practical purposes, a part of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, you do not have to comment on this, but 
in my personal opinion, this 1s another of Dr. Arthur S. Flemming’s 
brain childs. 

Mr. Extsworrn. You will have a chance to talk with him about it. 

Mr. JoHanseN. We are going to look forward to it. 

Mr. Davis. We have reached the time when the House convenes. I 
want to say to Secretary Francis, that I regret very much that Chair- 
man Ellsworth’s testimony has consumed all of this hearing. We 
appreciate very much your being here and this is an important ques- 
tion we are going into. It is difficult to shorten it with so many of the 
members of the subcommittee wanting to discuss all these various 
angles. I want to make the same statement to Mr. Parsons from the 
Treasury Department, also. 

The committee will adjourn now until Tuesday, May 6, 10 a. m. 
We will confer with the various witnesses again about your being 
present. 

Mr. Exx.swortu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We have 
enjoyed being with you. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock, Wednesday, April 30, 1958, the commit- 
tee was adjourned, to reconvene May 6, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
Post Orrice AND Civit Service CoMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in room 213, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 10: 15 a. m., Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. This morning 
we are continuing our hearings on the career executive program. We 
have with us today Hon. Frederick J. Lawton, Civil Service Commis- 
sioner; Hon. George T. Moore, administrative assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and Mr. George Riley of the AFL. Mr. Lawton 
is not only one of the Commissioners of the Civil Service Commission 
but has recently been appointed by the President to the Career Ex- 
ecutive Board which was created by Executive order to develop and 
administer a senior career executive program. In August 1957, Mr. 
Lawton was named by President Eisenhower to the Career Executive 
Committee, whose principal function was the improvement of the 
civil-service system better to meet the special needs and problems of 
the Federal Government in the selection, compensation, and effective 
use of its top career civil servants. 

Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, former Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, was Chairman of that Committee. This Career Execu- 
tive Committee in its report to the President in December 1957, pro- 
posed a Career Executive Board. By Executive Order 10758, dated 
March 4, 1958, the President created the Career Executive Board and 
named Dr. Flemming as Chairman and Mr. Lawton as a Board 
member. 

Since our subcommittee has many questions concerning the need, 
the operating plans, and proposed relationship of the Career Execu- 
tive Board to the Federal agencies and to our employees, we are glad 
indeed to have Mr. Lawton with us today. Dr. Flemming is sched- 
uled to be with the subcommittee tomorrow. 

We are also glad to have Assistant Secretary Moore and Mr. Riley 
with us. We will now hear from Mr. Lawton. 
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STATEMENT BY F. J. LAWTON, MEMBER, UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, CAREER EXECUTIVE BOARD, AND CAREER 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Lawton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in your 
letter requesting me to testify before the committee, you suggested 
that in my testimony I cever something of the Rackevount for a 
senior career service and the manner in which the Career Executive 
Board proposes to develop such a career service.” In responding to 
this request, if you will bear with me, I will try to cover the develop- 
ment of this idea from its presentation in the Hoover Commission 
report up to the present time. 

In its report on personnel and civil service, made to the Congress in 
February 1955, the Hoover Commission included as one of its prin- 
cipal recommendations the establishment. of a senior civil service 
group. The Hoover Commission stated that the present personnel 
system had several defects when it came to supplying competent civil 
servants for the most important career managerial and staff positions. 
It concluded there was a weakness in the system for identifying men 
and women of great capacity within the Government, that there was 
not enough emphasis on developing their talent, nor sufficient incen- 
tive for people of capacity to make national administration their life 
work. 

The point was also made that in top career jobs the man usually 
makes the job, and that in our system we fail to give adequate recog- 
nition to that fact. 

They reached the further conclusion that new concepts, policies, and 
procedures designed specifically to supply career administrators at 
the higher levels was one of the greatest needs of the Federal per- 
sonnel system. 

In stating the objectives of their senior civil service proposal, the 
Hoover Commission said : 

The primary objective is to have always at hand in the Government a desig- 
nated group of highly qualified administrators whose competence, integrity, 
and faithfulness have been amply demonstrated. * * * 

A secondary but related objective is to make the civil service more attractive 
as a career to able men and women. 

In order to accomplish these ends, the report stated that a system 
must be devised to develop greater flexibility in the assignment of 
top career personnel both within agencies and across agency lines, and 
to develop improved prestige, security, and adequate compensation for 
top career personnel. ly é 

o accomplish this end, a senior civil service was suggested in which 
the members of the service would have rank, salary, tenure, and status 
vested in them as individuals. While this practice is common in in- 
dustry and the military services, the Hoover proposal would depart 
from the traditional Government practice of attaching rank and sal- 
ary solely to the particular job held. ce 

It was suggested that to be eligible for the senior civil service, 
persons shot have served in one of the upper grades from GS-15 


to GS-18, they should have had 5 years of Federal service, and they 
should have demonstrated not only competence but a capacity for 
continued growth and additional responsibility. 
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The Hoover Commission suggested that, initially, the service 
should cover about 1,500 people but that ultimately about 3,000 would 
be needed. 

They emphasized that such a system would permit members to 
move from one job or assignment to another with greater flexibility 
and without present risk of losing their basic pay or status. They 
did not recommend mandatory transfers nor would they require an 
agency to give up or to hire individual senior civil servants. 

They felt that within reasonable bounds a senior civil servant 
should be expected to serve his department or the Government by 
filling appropriate positions whether in Washington or the field 
where the demands of a particular time or circumstance made his 
services essential. 

They also pointed out that senior civil servants should refrain from 
such partisan political activities as might compromise their impar- 
tiality or tend to identify them personally with a political party or 
its policies. 

hey recommended that the salaries of career civil servants should 
range in the equivalent of GS-15 to a figure equivalent to the salary 
seale of an Under Secretary. 

They further recommended that when a permanent assignment 
was not available a senior civil servant could continue to receive his 
basic salary and be given such temporary assignments as might be 
arranged between the proposed Senior Civil Service Board and 
agencies in need of temporary help. They provided for an evalua- 
tion of the performance of each senior civil servant. This periodic 
review would be the basis for such actions as determining his fitness 
for increased basic pay or for dropping from the senior civil service 
those who failed to continue to meet the standards for top-flight 
administration. 

To administer the program, it was recommended that a Board of 
5 members chosen on a bipartisan basis—3 from outside the Federal 
service and 2 from within the service—should be appointed and 
located in the Civil Service Commission. The three outside members 
should be appointed by the President with Senate confirmation. 

These ideas and recommendations of the Hoover Commission were 
the subject of considerable discussion and interagency consultation 
within the executive branch. The pros and cons of the various 
aspects of the recommendations were debated. There were divisions 
of opinion among both the career and the noncareer officials. Many 
believed that if these recommendations were put into force they 
would upgrade the career service and set new goals to which the more 
competent and better qualified employees might aspire. Others felt 
that it would create “caste” within the civil service and that those 
selected for the senior civil service would be an “elite corps,” a phrase 
which has become the rallying cry of the critics of the recom- 
mendation. 

In January 1956, the President addressed a letter to the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission requesting him to prepare a program 
designed to derive the maximum benefit from the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. The President’s directive gave new 
energy and attention to the Hoover Commission proposals. For over 
a year, discussions were held with top noncareer officials and career 
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officials, many of whom were directly affected by the proposals. A 
majority of these officials agreed that the objectives of the Hoover 
Commission were sound, but no specific program could be agreed 
upon. 

To find the best possible starting point for a program, the Presi- 
dent issued an order setting up a Career Executive Committee. This 
committee was directed to develop and recommend a career executive 
program, together with necessary drafts of legislation, administra- 
tive orders or regulations to put it into effect. 

This committee, bipartisan in nature, was composed of 5 members, 
3 of whom the President appointed from outside the Government. 
The other two he designated were a representative of the United 
States Civil Service Commission and a representative of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization. The 
committee, so appointed, consisted of Arthur Flemming as Chairman, 
Robert Ramspeck, Willard Paul, Carter Burgess, and myself. 

The Executive order set up certain guidelines within which the 
Committee was to work in developing its recommendations. These 
guidelines were: 

(a) All selections and promotions should be on a merit basis and no political 
test or qualification shall be required or given consideration. 

(b) High qualitative standards should be applied for selection and promotion 
requiring appropriate training and experience in the field or departmental 
service and in staff or operating positions. 

(ce) Only career civil servants should be eligible for participation. 

(d) Selection into the career executive program (1) should be from em- 
ployees who have experience of an administrative or managerial nature rather 
than those having highly specialized backgrounds whose work has not regularly 
required the application of either administrative experience or knowledge, and 


(2) for an initial period of appropriate duration should be from among career 
civil servants in grades GS-16, GS-17 or GS-18. 


The committee was also directed to consult with and take into con- 
sideration the views of the various departments and agencies and to 
include with its report the views of the agencies consulted. 

In developing its proposals the committee reviewed the reports of 
the Hoover Commission and its task force on personnel management. 
It had the benefit of the discussions that had taken place in the 
public arena as well as those which had gone on in the various agen- 
cies of Government. 

In addition, the committee decided to set up an advisory group 
composed of carreer officials many of whom occupied positions that 
would obviously be covered in any program that might be developed. 

After carefully considering the many facets of the problem, after 
weighing and debating the pros and cons of various proposals, the 
committee decided to recommend a program which could to a large 
extent be set up through Executive action. Copies of the committee’s 
report, I understand, have been furnished this subcommittee. 

In essence, this is a program to improve the identification, selection, 
placement, compensation, and use of career employees who are com- 
petent to serve in staff or line positions requiring administrative and 
managerial capacity in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 and their 
equivalents. We in the committee felt that in today’s world it is 
necessary that the management of Government programs be carried 
out in the most effective manner and by the most competent people, 
and that a program that had a reasonable chance to achieve these 
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ends is a necessity and an immediate one. Let me stress here that the 
key word in our recommendation is the word “improve.” Our aim 
was to develop a method to assure that career executives were people 
of the highest quality, that the most effective use was made of their 
abilities and talents, that Government had a fair chance to retain them, 
and that there might be greater recognition of the importance of the 
work they do. 

The proposals were summarized as follows: 

1. Establishment of a Presidential board which would concentrate its atten- 
tion on the development of policies, standards and procedures to assure greater 
selectivity in the appointment and greater flexibility in the use of career ex- 
ecutives. 

2. The board would suggest to the Civil Service Commission modification in 
classification practices so as to permit greater flexibility in the use of career 
executives in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18. 

3. The board would receive from the agency heads nominations of persons who 
meet the selection and qualification standards for career executives. 

4. The board would gather and keep up to date service and experience records 
of carrer executives which could be furnished to agency heads when they are 
seeking highly qualified individuals to fill vacancies at the career executive 
level. 

5. Career executives who desire to broaden their careers or seek opportunities 
for better placement could request the board to help them find such opportunities. 

6. The board would develop procedures for assuring a system of appraisal 
which would ascertain when career executives are capable of assuming more 
important responsibilities, and to assure that career executives continue to 
demonstrate the high qualifications necessary at the career executive level. 

7. The board would be charged with the responsibility of exploring new ways 
of strengtening the career executive service and of proposing action steps to 
accomplish that end. 

This program can be initiated by executive action. However, an 
urgently needed assist to the program is the enactment of two legisla- 
tive items, both of which are pending before your committee. One is 
the removal of statutory restriction on the number of supergrades, and 
the other is broader authority for training. I hope that this necessary 
legislation will be enacted at an early date. 

Based on the recommendations of the committee, the President on 
March 4, 1958, issued Executive Order 10758 establishing a career 
executive program within the civil-service system and setting up the 
Career Executive Board. Section 3 (a) of this order sets forth the 
functions of the Board as follows: 

The Board, after consultation with the executive agencies, shall develop and 
assist in the application of improved policies, standards, and procedures de- 
signed to facilitate the identification, selection, placement, and retention of 
civil-service career executives, and shall advise the Commission with respect to 
the issuance of regulations governing such matters, 

In performing its functions, the Board acts primarily in a consulta- 
tive and advisory capacity to the President, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the other executive agencies in the exercise of their statutory 
reponsibilities. 

The designation of individuals as career executives is made by the 
President on the recommendation of the Board following nomination 
by the heads of executive agencies. 

The Board will make recommendations to the Civil Service Com- 
mission and to the heads of several executive agencies to further the 
development of executive training programs. It will recommend to 
the Commission improvements in classification practices under exist- 
ing law to permit greater flexibility in assignment of career execu- 
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tives. Any legislative proposals which the Board may recommend 
will be submitted to the President through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Board will provide for and maintain service and experi- 
ence records of career executives and develop a roster of career execu- 
tive eligibles. It will develop methods of assuring adequate and 
regular appraisal of career executives. The Board is required to sub- 
mit an annual report of its activities to the President through the 
Civil Service Commission. 

In carrying out its functions, the Board is fully conscious of the 
fact that it must work closely within the framework of the present 
civil-service system and laws governing it. The present program is 
not a separate system imposed on an existing one. It is rather a 
method of strengthening and improving the existing system. It is 
dealing with jobs that have been classified by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, with people whose qualifications have been passed on by that 
Commission. 

It can not make a department or agency head hire or fire a specific 
person. It can advise and counsel. Itcan assist and facilitate. It can 
educate and persuade. Its aims and purposes are not different from 
those of the Commission, nor of the executive agencies, nor the Con- 
gress. It seeks to assure the selection of the best talent for top man- 
agement jobs, to provide a means whereby that talent can be utilized 
in those areas where the need is greatest, and to provide reasonable in- 
centives for men of ability to make their career in Government. 

Why do we need a new board to do this? I think there are two rea- 
sons: (1) We need it to give the necessary drive and impetus to the 
initiation of the program. The Board stands as a symbol of the Presi- 
dent’s interest in the development of the career service. This is the 
first time that the office of the Presidency has been called into play 
to give special attention to the career development and utilization of 
top civil servants. 

(2) An appraisal by a bipartisan group will lend added confidence 
in the ability, objectivity, and impartiality of persons who occupy 
top management positions and who are designated as career execu- 
tives, a confidence, I might add, which was less than complete on the 
part of agency heads 5 years ago. The backing and concern of such 
a group will add importance to upper civil-service assignments and 
to those who occupy them. 

I’m sure that all of us on the Board are approaching our task with 
the realization that it can be successful only with the combined and 
cooperative efforts of all agencies in Government. The Board expects 
to utilize to the fullest extent practicable existing facilities, and we 
have already secured quarters at the Civil Service Commission. I’m 
sure that with the support of the Commission and the agency heads we 
can contribute toward better management and provide greater incen- 
tive for those who are devoting their energy and talent to the service 
of their Government. 

Let me stress that this is the initial or developmental period. It is 
a period of trial. As we gain experience in this program, we will 
identify any changes that are needed and formulate proposals for the 
legislation that will probably be necessary to develop a rounded-out 
permanent program. We hope that we can count on your understand- 
ing and support toward an end, I am sure, we all seek—a better and 
more rewarding career service. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Lawton, for your statement. 

I understand that your Board had a meeting yesterday, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What did you accomplish yesterday at your meeting? 

Mr. Lawton. At the meeting yesterday we identifred certain areas 
in which we wanted information, the characteristics of jobs in the 
supergrade levels that were of an administrative or managerial nature 
that had the content of managerial and administrative functions sepa- 
rated from those of a highly specialized nature. 

We have asked the Commission to prepare the material and informa- 
tion on that point. We are still in the process of trying to find an 
executive director who will serve as the principal staff man for the 
Board. We have asked for and mune the outlines of a detailed 
program for improving the classification system. We also discussed 
the methods by which we as individuals on the Board would outline 
the consultation process with the executive agencies and try to set the 
time schedules for those conferences with the executive groups. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Mr. Lawton. We are not yet in the process of formulating any def- 
inite regulations for recommendation to the Commission. We hope 
that by the time the next meeting rolls around we will be equipped to 
do that. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have stated times for meeting? 

Mr. Lawton. No, we hope at least there will be a number of them a 
few weeks apart in the early stages. Later on the Board will prob- 
ably meet about once a noah The exact dates of the meetings cannot 
be scheduled until the commitments of the various members of the 
Board have been verified and a date that is sufficiently flexible for all 
of their schedules can be set. 

Mr. Davis. If you are going to meet only occasionally, the executive 
director of your Board then will be a rather important man in this 
new program, will be not ? 

Mr. Lawton. He will. 

Mr. Davis. You have not selected him as yet ? 

Mr. Lawron. Not yet. We are viewing a number of individuals 
who have been proposed by various members, but have not made a 
final selection as yet. 

Mr. Davis. I presume you are familiar with Mr. Ellsworth’s state- 
ment and testimony before this subcommittee last week. 

Mr. Lawton. I have read it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you recall he stated you would have only three 
employees ? 

Mr. Lawton. We discussed that yesterday at the Board meeting 
and we certainly intend to start with a limited number. The execu- 
tive secretary and of course a secretarial assistant to him will be pro- 
vided. Possibly later on there may be need for 2 or maybe 3 additional 
staff members but we are not building a large staff. he Commission 
has a great deal of the information that is necessary and available, it 
has facilities we can use, the agencies have facilities we can use. We 
certainly do not intend to build an empire under the heading of Career 
Executive Board. We will have a very limited number of people and 
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initially we will start off with an executive secretary and a secretarial 
assistant. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lawton, why in implementing this program did 
your Committee not take this up with Congress and come to Con- 
gress for authorization for this Board ? 

Mr. Lawton. Primarily because it was our view that we should 
start the program in a limited way with only that much as was neces- 
sary to be done or could be done by executive action. There was noth- 
ing that required legislation in our program. 

Mr. Davis. The first thing you mentioned is that you want restric- 
tions on supergrades taken off. Only Congress by legislative action 
can accomplish that. 

Mr. Lawton. We are agreeing with a proposal which has long been 
before your committee. That is not a new proposal. That proposal 
has been submitted by the Commission, by the President, and it has 
been before the committee before the Board made its report. 

Mr. Davis. At least it is a matter that requires legislative action; 
no question about that, is there ? 

Mr. Lawton. No, we were simply endorsing the recommendation 
that was already pending before you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are you familiar with the fact that there is a bill, H. R. 
8207, also pending in Congress embodying pretty substantially the 
same provisions that were included in the Executive order ? 

Mr. Lawron. If that is the bill carrying out the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, which I believe it is, that bill would require 
legislation. 

Mr. Davis. Sir? 

Mr. Lawton. The recommendations of the Hoover Commission, if 
that is the bill to carry them out, it would require legislation because 
in that the Board had certain powers that now exist in the heads of 
agencies. 

Mr. Davis. That is what it is undertaking to do, is it not, carry out 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commission ? 

Mr. Lawton. Not fully. 

Mr. Davis. Will it fall short of or go beyond ? 

Mr. Lawron. It falls short because we do not provide for the power 
in the Board to fix salaries and promote these individuals, which the 
Hoover Commission recommendation did; we do not make any rec- 
ommendations as to an earlier retirement system, which the Hoover 
Commission recommendations did. 

Mr. Davis. Is there any reason why the Civil Service Commission 
could not provide the service without this new Board ? 

Mr. Lawron. I think the answer to that lies primarily in the ques- 
tion of the prestige factor, if I might call it that, that a board ap- 
pointed by the President, indicative of the President’s interest in this, 
will have greater influence in the initiation of such a program than 
would the Commission itself. 

Mr. Davis. The Commission is a part of the executive branch. Its 
members are appointed by the President. 

Mr. Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What difference is there in that respect in having this 
Board, which is appointed by the President in the same way and is 
also a part of the executive branch and is also supposed to be just more 
or less an advisory board to the Commission and to the agencies? 
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Mr. Lawton. The Board, as I say, is rather a symbol of direct inter- 
est. They have access to the President as well as the Commission 
and the agencies on development and improvement of the system. 

Mr. Davis. Do they have more access to him than the Civil Service 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Lawton. No. 

Mr. Davis. Then that really would not be an advantage, would it? 

Mr. Lawron. It is an advantage because he has designated them 
to carry out this specific program. He has put an interest behind 
the program. The Board will have its attention devoted to this par- 
ticular single problem. The Commission has to devote its attention 
to a great many, as you know. The Board will concentrate on this. 
It will be able to deal with and discuss with the heads of the agencies 
this single problem. It will:direet. its attention and can direet the 
attention of others solely to his one element. 

Ultimately it may well be that this function will reside in the Com- 
mission. But immediately and for the initiation of the program, to 
give it the drive and impetus that is necessary, we believe that a board 
is the best device to do it or maybe I should say a better device. 

Mr. Davis. What departments or agencies are there that have man- 
agerial type positions that they are unable to fill?’ Do you know of 
such ! 

Mr. Lawton. No, I do not know of any such departments that have 
been unable to fill them. I know there are delays at times in the 
search for people to fill vacancies. That is true in the supergrade 
positions. ‘There may be several months’ delay. I do know that this 
program is designed to help and assist agencies in their search for 
people in that this roster will be developed, the appraisal of the indi- 
viduals that compose it will be available and will open up, I believe, 
new sources for agency heads when they are searching for personnel. 

It will facilitate, I believe,.the transfer of people across agency 
and departmental lines. To that extent it will be a better source of 
recruitment than is now available. 

Mr. Davis. Give us an illustration of what you are referring to there. 
That is, transferring across departmental or agency lines. 

Mr. Lawton. The Career Executive Board will have the recom- 
mendations of the agencies for the designation of an individual as a 
career executive. That designation will be approved by the Board, 
concurred in or perhaps disagreed with, but generally concurred in, 
I would say. The President will designate. The Board will estab- 
lish a system for evaluation of-that.individual. They will maintain 
a record of his experience, qualifications, the added experience that 
he gains through assignments. 

When an agency is seeking to fill a position in another department 
at, perhaps a higher grade, they will undoubtedly in my opinion ask 
the assistance of the Career Executive Board to examine its list of 
people who are in the career executive service and make suggestion 
as to individuals who meet the requirements they have, individuals 
who have been tried, tested, and who have developed and demon- 
strated a capacity for administrative action. 

Mr. Davis. Is it felt that this Board, which naturally would have 
less contact with and less knowledge of an employee in an agency, 
would know better who is qualified to be transferred than the head of 
the department or agency? The department head probably has daily 
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contact with him and probably intimate knowledge of his capacities 
and abilities? 

Mr. Lawron. No, and we will rely heavily on the agency head in 
this appraisal process. 

Mr. Davis. I am trying to get at what is the advantage of having 
this Board for that particular purpose and what good will be accom- 
plished by it. 

Mr. Lawton. An agency head is not likely to go out openly and try 
to get rid of his good personnel, the kind of man you are talking 
about, he is not anxious to transfer him somewhere else. He will not 
identify him to the head of another agency necessarily. I think it 
would be highly unlikely that he would advertise his good personnel 
for transfer. 

Mr. Davis. What agency do you have in mind that might need a 
person of that kind and what agency would you look to to get him 
from? I would like some illustratrons that would get this thing 
down to brass tacks where we can look at it to see just what is going 
to be done. 

Mr. Lawton. That would be true of almost any agency because 
these kinds of jobs are jobs common to all agencies, these manageria! 
jobs. They are jobs in the administrative services area, they are 
budget jobs, personnel jobs, they are the heads of bureaus whose job 
is primarily one of managing. 

I would say that, for example, a person who was qualified in the 
managerial aspects of a land-use and conservation program might 
be equally valuable in either Interior or Agriculture. A person who 
has a great deal of experience in the management of insurance pro- 
grams could be available in social security, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Veterans’ Administration. 

It is that type of interagency transfer that we are thinking about, 
identification, selection, and movement, and with the Board as a 
facilitating agent for that purpose. 

Mr. Davis. There would be, of course, some upsets when you pull 
a good man out of one agency and put him in a new position in 
another agency, would there not ? 

Mr. Lawton. There naturally would be some. Any time you lose 
one highly qualified individual there is a loss of course. But one of 
the other areas that we hope to devote a great deal of attention to is 
the development of a reservoir of career personnel so that there can 
be a selection from individuals who are ready for these supergrades. 

Mr. Davis. Once a job is designated in the career executive service, 
would not the agency be required to use your list of executives to 
fill that job? 

Mr. Lawton. The answer is no. They would not be required. We 
would hope they would. But we cannot take away the statutory 
responsibility of the agency head to appoint his personnel. He has 
that by basic statute. We cannot make him appoint a specific person 
and cannot make him fire a specific person and do not want to. 

Mr. JoHansen. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. Can you restrict the list from which you make a 
selection to the list created by your Board ? 

Mr. Lawton. No, we cannot. 
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Mr. Davis. What kind of jobs do you have in mind that would 
be in this career executive program ? 

Mr. Lawron. I might cite a few examples. The administrative 
assistant secretaries of some departments are under the Classification 
Act, grade 18; the directors of civilian personnel of the major de- 
partments and agencies are supergrades; assistant commissioner for 
administration in one of the larger bureaus; the head of the budget 
and financial operations of some of the departments and ene 
the people in the field service who may be running large field or- 
ganizations, postal service, Internal Revenue, Agriculture, the heads 
of their major field operations; the heads and assistant heads of bu- 
reaus that have a major function in most of the departments and 
agencies, other than those, of course, where the heads are in the execu- 
tive pay level, Presidential; major procurement and supply officers; 
positions in the conservation area, conservation of natural resources, 
water, land; a good many positions in scientific and administrative 
service where they are heads of major activities, major laboratories; 
positions of that type where the managerial content is important, 
where it is a substantial portion of the duties of the job as distin- 
guished from the purely technical aspects of a job. 

There are some positions where the job requires the individual’s 
almost single handed performance, or where it is so heavily technical 
that the administrative duties are very minor, those probably would 
not be, certainly not immediately, in the career executive service. I 
am thinking now of certain scientific jobs, certain specialist-type 
jobs, where the major content of the job itself is a single type of 
specialty and not an administrative or managerial type job. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned the Post Office Department as one 
of the departments that would be included in this Board’s activities. 
What kind of people do you contemplate you would get from other 
agencies to move into the Post Office Department in these capacities ? 

Mr. Lawton. People who are used to managing large organiza- 
tions, people who have the responsibility for the handling of a large 
group of people for a production operation. Let me call your atten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that we now hire people at the top 
grades in the Post Office and among the qualifications for them, we 
do not require service in the postal service, we require business ca- 
pacity, business experience. 

Mr. Davis. What are some of them ? 

Mr. Lawton. Postmasters at the larger post offices are people 
whose qualifications are not necessarily postal experience. 

Mr. Davis. You are not bringing them under this? 

Mr. Lawton. No, not postmasters. 

Mr. Davis. Why did you mention them if you are not going to 
bring them in? 

Mr. Lawton. Because I think the implications of your statement 
are that the postal service was unique. 

Mr. Davis. It is unique, is it not? 

Mr. Lawron. It is not unique in the type of experience needed 
for managerial positions because a great many postmasters are hired 
without any prior postal service. What we are thinking. of is not 
the postmaster because that is presidential. 
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Mr. Davis. It is well recognized that postmasters are put in under 
political patronage, which is of course an entirely different proposi- 
tion from that which we are discussing. 

Mr. Lawton. They still have to meet certain qualifications. But 
what we are talking about are the district level, regional level, that 
are the equivalent of supergrade jobs. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, I will have a number of questions 
later. That point, the matter of postmasters, I wish you had not 
injected into the discussion at this time because of the facetiousness 
of the whole thing. I think the chairman expressed it well. They 
are political appointees although criteria do call for certain qualifi- 
cations but they are not being followed. I am sorry, Mr. Lawton, 
I wish you had not brought the subject up. 

Mr. Lawron. I believe they are being followed in a great many 
cases, 

Mr. Lestnskr. I beg your pardon. If you can prove it to me I 
will take my statement out of the record and be happy to apologize 
to you and to the public. 

Mr. Lawton. 1 will be happy to prove it to you. 

Mr. JoHanseN. There are political factors also involved in whether 
they are confirmed. I can document that. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I can document that because I have quite a few 
under my personal jurisdiction and those postmasters who had quali- 
fied completely I had no objections to and I had actually made the 
recommendation for them in spite of the fact they were Republicans. 

Mr. Lawron. That is what I am talking for, people who are qual- 
ified. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. But there are many that are not qualified and have 
no qualifications and they are to be the so-called post masters. 

Mr. Jowansen. No matter what qualifications or standing they 
have on the civil-service examinations, it seems to have no bearing on 
whether they are consented to in the matter of confirmation in the 
other body. 

Mr. Davis. I think all of us understand and there is no use to 
quibble about that. It is a political proposition, it was under the 
Democrats and is under the Republicans. There is no use trying to 
conceal that. 

What kind of people is it planned to select, Mr. Lawton, in carrying 
out this program? What kind of people do you plan to select? 

Mr. Lawton. We plan to go Unoughe a process first of consultation 
with the agency heads to identify first the jobs that are suitable for 
filling by career executives. We then will get the recommendation of 
the agency head for persons, with their backgrounds listed, and ex- 
perience, who are themselves as individuals and by reason of their 
service qualified in the agency heads’ minds to serve with the designa- 
tion of career executive. 

We will review the recommendations ‘and make our recommenda- 
tions to the President for designation of the individuals who have had 


substantial Government experience, whose qualifications on the record 
and as the result of the appraisal of the agency head are of the type 
that meet the designation requirement. That is, they must be career 
people, they must have had substantial experience, they must have had 
high grade experience. 
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They.will first of all have been people whom the Civil Service Com- 
mission has said are qualified to hold supergrade jobs on our stand- 
ards. They will be the people who have been qualified to hold those 
jobs. We pass on the qualifications of the individual as well as the 
content of the job in supergrades. We will continue to do that as the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Davis. Am I correct in my recollection that you said this Board 
would give names to the President and he would appoint them ? 

Mr. Lawron. He will make the designation as a career executive. 

Mr. Davis. Then that is an entirely new development, is it not ? 

Mr. Lawron. Well, it is new in the sense that the career executive 
designation is a new thing. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I mean. The President has not designated 
these employees up to this time in these places? 

Mr. Lawton. No, he has not. 

Mr. Davis. Why is that suggested ¢ 

Mr. Lawton. To give added recognition to the individual and in 
my own opinion it will give added strength to his position im the de- 
partment and agency. In addition to recognition it will, I think, give 
him greater assurance that his qualifications will be recognized not 
only by the present incumbent in the position of agency head but it 
will have some effect on his successor. They will be persons who have 
been designated because of their value. It will be an added appraisal. 
I think it will lend confidence in their abilities. 

Mr. Jonuansen. Mr. Chairman, may I attempt to clear up a point 
of confusion here? Did I understand you to testify, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, that under the operation of this Board the designation either 
of a position as a career executive position or of an employee as a 
career executive does not impose any requirement that the agency 
head fill a vacancy from one of these persons so designated? Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I find it difficult to reconcile that, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, with the testimony on last Wednesday. I asked Mr. Irons: 

Would persons who are finally designated as career executives have a pref- 
erential status with respect to availability for appointments and what would be 


the preferential aspect? In what way would it be preferential and in what way 
therefore would those not receiving this status have a less preferential status? 


Mr. Irons answered: 


As I understand it if a department designates a position as being a career 
executive position and this Board concurs with that recommendation, thereafter 
only people of the career executive service could fill that position as long as it 
is designated as a career service position. 

Mr. Lawton. That is not entirely accurate in the sense of the possi- 
bility that it can or cannot be done. 

The probabilities are that it will be done that way,-as Mr. Irons 
has said, but that is persuasive and it is not statutorily or legally 
required. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Irons did not say it was a probability. He 
stated flatly that thereafter only people of the career executive service 
could fill that position. 

Mr. Lawton. I said that was not entirely accurate. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is it accurate in any degree? In other words, he 
states flatly, if I can understand his statement—and I recognize Mr. 
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Irons may be wrong—but I am confused and I would like to have the 
matter clarified. 

Mr. Lawton. That particular statement as it stands, taken away 
from the rest of it, is not correct. 

Mr. Jonansen. I did not take it away from the rest of anything. 

Mr. Lawton. That is what I was referring to when I said his entire 
statement was not entirely accurate, that part that is not. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman, I think it is tremendously important 
that the witnesses at least concur on what this thing does. 

Mr. Davis. By having them all here before us we will find out 
whether they do or not. 

Mr. Elisworth in his testimony last week, Mr. Lawton, indicated 
that a Career Executive Board would increase the number of jobs for 
supergrade employees. He indicated that either you or Dr. Flem- 
ming would enlarge on that point. Would you care to elaborate on 
it? 

Mr. Lawron. Would increase the number of jobs for supergrades? 

Mr. Davis. Would increase the number of job opportunities for 
supergrade employees. 

r. Lawton. The opportunity is simply that, as I have stated be- 
fore, I think, and we think on the Board, that there will be greater 
opportunity for movement, for transfer, particularly interdepart- 
mentally, with this Board in existence with an appraised group of 
qualified individuals, with the closer relationship of the Board to the 
agencies in the selection of personnel to fill career executive jobs when 
they have a vacancy. 

We hope and expect that they will turn to this Board, to its roster, 
to its group of people, to the register or record it will maintain of the 
experience and qualifications of individuals now serving in the career 
executive positions, and use the Board, turn to it as their first avenue 
of selection when they do not have an individual in their own organ- 
ization who is ready as an understudy to move into that job. 

Mr. Davis. You have not yet found instances of that existing any- 
where. We asked Mr. Ellsworth about that, we asked Mr. Irons 
about it, I believe, and I have asked you about it. None of you 
knows of any vacancies that any of the agencies or departments have 
not been able to fill. Yet you keep talking about this new Board will 
aoe more job opportunities and give greater opportunity for flexi- 

ility. 

lemons to me that what you are talking about is that you are creat- 
ing a situation that will cause these supergrade employees to count on 
being more or less temporary here end. yonder and always have their 
eye on something bigger. They can move from this place to another 
and from that to another which will create a lot of confusion in the 
agencies and departments. Instead of having a man buckle down 
and see how valuable he can make himself where he is in the particular 
agency, to learn and qualify himself for advancement there, he will be 
thinking, “I do not owe any loyalty to this department. I will see if 
I cannot get my mind on something else and move from here to some- 
thing better.” Are you not fixing te create a confused situation ? 

Mr. Lawron. I do not think so because I think if any individual 
performed in that manner he would not retain the designation as a 
career executive very much longer than the first appraisal of his 
performance. 
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Mr. Davis. You do not recall yet any agency or department that 
has vacancies they have been unable to fill under the existing arrange- 
ment ? 

Mr. Lawron. It is a question of whether you mean unable forever 
or whether you mean some long delay in the filling of positions. 

Mr. Davis. I mean now, this moment, last month, this year, any- 
time. Do you know of any? What I am getting at isthis. What need 
is there that has arisen to indicate that the services of this Board are 
needed and going to fill an immediate want ? 

Mr. Lawron. We have had a number of jobs in the supergrade area 
where the delay in filling has been several months. In those cases it 
may well be that with a career executive roster they would not have 
had to wait and search for months to find an individual to fill the job. 

Mr. Beren. Might I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? Am I right 
that when the Hoover Commission was considering this they suggested 
that one of the features, as one thing required, was that you be able to 
keep these people on the hook in a sense for as much as 6 months doing 
nothing while you were finding a place to put them ¢ 

Mr. Lawton. They did not say doing nothing but rather on the 
basis of temporary assignment. If they were unassigned on a perma- 
nent basis they would provide a means whereby they might be tem- 

rarily assigned, either to the Executive Office or the Bureau of the 

udget or some agency with a temporary need. 

They also provided that if they were unassigned for a period of 6 
months or within a possible extension of an additional 6, that they be 
retired at an early age on the same terms and conditions as Foreign 
Service retirement. We did not go that far at this point. 

Mr. Beten. You would have to have legislation for that ? 

Mr. Lawton. It certainly would require legislation. 

Mr. Davis. I asked you what vacancies you had been unable to fill— 
that is, if you have had such vacancies—such as we were discussing 
before when Mr. Belen asked you that question. Just tell the com- 
mittee what the Civil Service Commission has done to assist the 
agencies when such recruiting problems arose. 

Mr. Lawron. The agencies in a great many cases in these areas 
have not asked the Commission for people to fill those jobs. They 
have not sought its assistance. We do not have registers in the area 
of the top supergrades. 

Mr. Davis. Why do you not have such registers now ? 

Mr. Lawton. The question of examining for the supergrade area, 
with the limited number of jobs, is largely one of expense. 

Mr. Davis. They have been given examinations, have they, for 
these supergrade jobs? 

Mr. Lawton. We have given examinations specifically for a few. 
Internal Revenue is one case where we gave examinations. We have 
given examinations for the upper grades in the administrative areas, 
but generally they are filled in the levels of GS-13 to GS-15 and 
selections are not made for supergrade positions from that list. 

Mr. Davis. Why have not examinations been held on those? 

Mr. Lawrton. I say it is primarily a question of the value of giving 
an examination in this case, which would be nationwide, for posi- 
tions which may or may not become vacant. With the limited num- 
ber of positions in a lot of separate areas to maintain and establish 
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such a register would cost a great deal of money for the use that would 
be made of it. The number of vacancies is relatively small and usually 
filled by promotion. 

Mr. Brien. I have a question. The other day a fine statement was 
made by the Commissioner that the promotion program of the Fed- 
eral Government needed to be made stronger. Is that not just an 
extension of a promotion program that you are talking about here, 
only putting it in a different area and chopping the most desirable 
positions right off, skimming the cream off the top ¢ 

Mr. Lawton. No, I do not believe that is true at all. I think it is 
an additional source, if they do not have a person ready, as an under- 
study to move into the job, someone qualified for it by experience with- 
in the agency. I would assume that if they had a grade 16 and a 
very competent man, in an agency, that they would first think of him 
if they had a promotion to make to 17. 

Mr. Been. I believe that is exactly right. 

Mr. Lawron. If they do not have such a man 

Mr. Davis. Do you not concur and agree with that as a good method ? 

Mr. Lawron. Certainly. 

Mr. Beten. How many other instances would there occur in a year ? 
You speak of the expense of maintaining a register in order to fill 
executive positions, but is there not a lot of expense going here for 
maybe half a dozen jobs at the most that would not have an under- 
study? When you get into this area 

Mr. Lawton. I do not believe it is nearly comparable in cost. 

Mr. Brxen. I was speaking about the number of vacancies. If you 
had a register it would be for all vacancies, understudy or not, and 
the normal process—I speak of it from a committee viewpoint—one of 
the biggest gripes that we get is where there has been a unit where 
the employee has been looking forward to promotion to a job and 
thinks “I will stick around here and Joe will be retiring next year,” 
only to find out that he did not get the promotion but they brought 
in somebody he never heard of. 

The morale factor down the line is pretty great as distinguished 
from the 1,200 to 1,800 supergrade people who feel they could be con- 
sidered for somebody else’s supergrade position. 

Mr. Lawron. I think there is that kind of an expectancy. 

If the person is the best qualified person, he is qualified to move up, 
but if he is only minimally qualified, I think the agency head has the 
responsibility for doing the best job that he can in running his pro- 
gram, and he has the right and the responsibility and the duty to Sick 
for the person who is best qualified. 

Mr. Been. He can do that now? 

Mr. Lawton. Of course he can, but I think this will give him a 
better opportunity. 

Mr. Davis. How ? 

Mr. Lawton. He will have a list of experienced people with their 
qualifications listed, their experience listed, and evaluated. 

Mr. Davis. If he wants to promote the man there with whom he is 
familiar, what good is that list going to do him? What good is it 
going to do him to have this Board coming over and putting its voice 
in, which may be entirely different from his own ideas about pro- 
motion ? 
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Mr. Lawton. As I said before, we cannot make him do it. We 
can give him the opportunity for the best selection. We can assist 
him. We can help him. If he has a fully qualified man who is ready 
and whom he wants to put in the job, he is undoubtedly going, to put 
him in. If he does not, he is going to look for somebody better quali- 
fied and he will turn toa list such as this. 

Mr. Jouansen. At that point, may I ask, is this program, as set 
up by the Executive order, different from the original Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation in this particular: Does the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation contem fate that there be a mandatory fea- 
ture with respect to selection for career executive positions exclu- 
sively from the roster of career executives, which you testify is not 
mandatory in this program? Did the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation contemplate that it would be mandatory ? 

Mr. Lawton. It did not make it mandatory. It contemplated that 
that would be the usual and normal process, but it fell short of mak- 
ing it a mandatory program. 

Mr. Jonansen. Would you have any feelings as to which would be 
the most ideal arrangement, that it be mandatory or that it be on 
an advisory or recommending basis ¢ 

Mr. Lawron. I think it has got to be advisory or recommended 
for this reason: The primary responsibility, and the man that the 
President and the Congress and the-people leok to, for the conduct of 
a department is the head of that department. I do not think that you 

can take away all of his discretion in the selection of personnel. I do 
not think that he could be fairly expected to operate a program when 
somebody else was saying, “These are the people who you have to 
take.” 

I do not agree with that at all. 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. I am glad to hear you testify to that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lawton, what will be the relationship of the Career 
Executive Board to the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Lawron. It will be a relationship that is advisory in charac- 
ter in a number of respects. It will recommend certain proposals to 
the Commission. It will advise them, if you will, in the field of classi- 
fication and regulations. It will recommend regulations to be issued, 
the regulations: governing the program which will be issued by the 
Commission. It will utilize the services of the Commission for many 
things such as the appraisal process and the operation of this pro- 
gram. It will utilize the inspection services of the Civil Service 
C ‘ommission, its regular, normal inspection service and it will add to it 
the inspection of any regulations which the Commission issues as a 
result of the Board’s recommendations. It will see that the form of 
the career executive program is carried out by the agency. As to any 
legislative proposals that it may have for development, it will rec- 
ommend or submit those to. the Commission and through the Commis- 
sion to the President. They will go to the Commission first and then 
the Commission concurs or does not concur in those proposals. 

It will be the same way in the case of the regulations. Regulations 
must be issued with the concurrence of the Civil Service Commission 
after being recommended by. tle Board. With respect to the Com- 
mission, the Board’s role is one of advice and recommendation. 

Mr. Davis. Will it have final authority over the Commission ? 
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Mr. Lawton. No. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you already stated that you intend to have a 
staff of three to begin with. 

a Lawton. I said presently we are thinking, at the moment, 
of two. 

Mr. Davis. Two, and you would not have more than three at any 
time within the contemplated future ? 

Mr. Lawron. In our discussion yesterday that was the judgment of 
the Board. 

Mr. Davis. You do not contemplate a staff of more than five people / 

Mr. Lawton. Wecertainly do not at this time. 

Mr. Davis. I have probably taken up more time than I should and 
I want to give the other members a chance to ask questions. 

Mr. Lesinski ? 

Mr. Lestrnsxr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The questions that I had 
in mind have been asked by the chairman and Mr. Belen, but basically 
I would like to ask this: Your testimony presented before us is very 
commendable as to the points that can be achieved. How long have 
you served in the civil service ? 

Mr. Lawron. In the United States civil service ? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Yes. 

Mr. Lawton. Thirty-seven-and-a-half years. 

Mr. Lestnski. You started as what? 

Mr. Lawton. I started as a stenographer. 

Mr. Lestnski. You have built yourself up to the commendable posi- 
tion thas you have attained today by your own efforts and hard work; 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Lawton. And a little luck; yes. 

Mr. Lesinskt. I appreciate that that does help sometimes. 

What you are driving at for us here today, does that not point out 
to us one singular fact, that the Civil Service Commission either does 
not have the ability, or the inability, to follow through on its own 
regulations and to be able to do just what they are supposed to do as a 
Commission? That is, as an arm of Congress, to allow for career 
employees who have made it their life to work for the Federal Govern- 
ment to expect advancement in the civil service if they have done their 
jobs well and are qualified ? 

Mr. Lawton. I do not think it points to that, sir. I think the Com- 
mission has done a number of things in this area. They developed 
recently a promotion yanqnem designed specifically toward the move- 
ment of people upward. It has sponsored, developed, and urged train- 
ing programs within the agencies and across agency lines. We operate 
our own management intern program that crosses agency lines. We 
select people from a number of sources for that program, all toward 
the development of the capabilities of the individual to permit him 
to angpeme as farashisabilitieswilllethim. _ 

n this particular instance, it is the added impetus, added urge to 
do something more about the career executive, about the upper levels 
of civil service, more toward their development, more toward their 
opportunity, and to improve the quality of Government management. 

r. Lestnskt. I grant you that, but you made a statement here that 
the Civil Service Commission already has a roster of people qualified 
for advancement; is that correct? 
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Mr. Lawton. We maintain certain rosters in some limited areas. 
One is in the area of general administration. We have a personnel 
officer’s register and we are developing a budget officer’s roster. How- 
ever, none of those at the moment is evaluated. The qualifications of 
the personnel that are a part of that roster are listed from a Form 57 
with the normal submission of a statement of education, experience, 
and so on. There is no appraisal made of the quality of that ex- 
perience. That is, personal characteristics of the individual as to 
ability to lead, in case leadership is needed, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. At that point, is it not the intent of Congress for 
the Civil Service Commission to do just that? 

Mr. Lawton. We have it as a list of people whose record and whose 
education meet the basic requirements for different grade levels and 
the agency can refer to that. list and make its evaluation of the 
persons on it. Those are in grades up to 15. 

Mr. Lestnskri. By your own admission, you claim that. you do not 
have a complete evaluation of the people. How will the Board have 
sufficient time to do that? 

Mr. Lawton. The Board will set up a system which will require the 
agency heads to make evaluation according to an agreed plan. 

Mr. Lestnski. Why is not the Commission doing that now? The 
Board will not have any more authority, according to what you state 
to us, than you have. 

Mr. Lawron. The Board will have the authority, as I see it, to 
develop an appraisal system. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. The Commission is in the same position today ? 

Mr. Lawton. Except that the Board has behind it the influence of 
the Executive order. 

Mr. Davis. That states that these things shall be done. 

Mr. Lawton, I believe you have some 1,500 supergrades now that 
the Civil Service Commission knows about, knows who they are, and 
they have a list of all of them; do they not? 

Mr. Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Why do you not maintain a list now of qualified super- 
grades who are able to move into positions of the kind that you are 
talking about? Why do you not keep such a list now for the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Lawton. Frankly, because I do not think much use will be made 
of it at the moment without the added influence of the Presidential 
program, an indication of the terest of the President in a program 
of this nature. I think that the agency heads generally would not 
utilize such a list. 

Mr. Davis. Is that the only advantage that you see in making the 
change? 

Mr. Lawton. That is one of them. 

Mr. Davis. What other reason is there why you do not keep that 
list now ? 

Mr. Lawton. I do not think here is any other reason why we do 
not keep the list. 

Mr. Davis. That is the reason then? 

Mr. Lawton. In my mind, that is the main reason; yes. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you one more question: In making these de- 
cisions as to who will get the job and who will be recommended for 
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promotion, and so forth, is it going to have to be a unanimous de- 
cision of the Board, or, if not, who actually is going to make the 
decision ? 

Mr. Lawron. We have not discussed the question of unanimity, 
but I would imagine that, as most Boards operate, if it got down to 
a question of voting on it, it would be a majority decision. We have 
not taken that particular thing into consideration at all at this point. 
We have not discussed it with the Board, so I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Lawton, I understand that the Board would 
be able to assist an agency in discharging a man in case he is not 
qualified. Has not the Civil Service Commission that authority to- 
day, to assist an agency in discharging a man ? 

Mr. Lawton. No. Let us distinguish two things. The discharge 
of a person from the service and the removal of his designation as a 
career executive, those two things are separate. They are not identi- 
cal at all. We would recommend the removal of a designation as a 
career executive, but we cannot usurp the agency’s function of firing 
individuals from the civil service. The Civil Service Commission 
can only recommend disqualification of an individual when he has 
violated some regulation of the Commission, such as the Hatch Act, 
and things of that.sort, that require removal. Ordinarily, the ques- 
tion of removal, hiring, prometing, and so forth, are the agency 
heads’ responsibilities and statutory authority. We cannot usurp 
that. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Under schedule C today are there not a lot of so- 
called career employees ? 

Mr. Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Ellsworth says, according to his statement, that 
they are not career positions. 

Mr. Lawton. That is correct. They are not included in this pro- 
gram. Schedule C is out. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Suppose they are placed in schedule C. What chance 
have they got of going back into their past jobs or getting a similar 
job in the future in case of a change? 

Mr. Lawton. If they are in schedule C, they are in the excepted 
service. They do not have the protection 

Mr. Lestnsx1. They are blanketed in? 

Mr. Lawron. They are in the excepted service, that is outside of the 
competitive civil service. They do not have the rights of competitive 
civil service. They are so advised, when then enter into schedule C at 
the present time. They would not be a part of this particular pro- 
gram at.all. 

Mr. Davis. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Lestnsxktr. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Getting back to the matter we discussed a moment ago, 
you said that the main advantage would be that these people would 
have the prestige of being designated by the President. Am I correct 
in my recollection about this, that when grade 18’s were created— 
probably 25 of them—it was provided that the President should desig- 
natethem? Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Lawton. They were to be on the recommendation of the Com- 
mission with the approval of the President, yes. 
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Mr. Davis. He wastodothat. Did he not at that time delegate that 
authority back to the Commission, and did not the Chairman of the 
Commission redelegate the authority to the Executive Director ? 

Mr. Lawton. Not for grade 18’s. The authority was delegated and 
not immediately. It was delegated some 2 or 3 years ago, or maybe 
4. to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Davis. Did he not then delegate it in turn to the Executive 
Director? Did not Congress finally, in order to get him out of that 
channel, enact legislation in the 83d Congress and included the GS-18’s 
back in his responsibility ? 

Mr. Lawton. It was delegated to the Chairman and not to the Com- 
mission. The original delegation of that was to the Chairman and 
not to the Commission. 

Mr. Davis. By the President ? 

Mr. Lawton. To the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Davis. That showed the President did not have enough interest 
to use it, even with that small number involved, 25. He delegated it 
to the Chairman and the Chairman did not have enough interest to 
attend to it, and he delegated it to the Executive Director. Congress 
had to enact legislation and put it back in the Commission; is that 
correct or not ? 

Mr. Lawton. I think that is part of it and part of it comes out of 
the question of the interpretation of the reorganization plan of the 
Civil Service Commission and the distinction of the functions of the 
Chairman from those of the Commission. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Lawton, if this Board were set up, as it is in- 
tended to be set up for emergency purposes, why establish an agency or 
a board for emergency purposes when you already have a Civil Serv- 
ice Commission? If there is an emergency, they can take care of it. 

Mr. Lawton. I do not call it so much an emergency, but it is a new 
program and it needs some impetus at the start, some stature that is 
apart from the normal. I believe that this type of board in the initial 
stages of a program is an advantage, from the viewpoint, as I say, of 
acceptance on the part of agency heads and also because of the fact 
that it does represent an interest which the President has evinced in 
this program through the issuance of the order. 

Mr. LestnskI. Getting back to something that bothers me, and I am 

rather amused and confused at the same time, but you said that this 
Board would give prestige or get more of it, you might say, and build 
it up so that you would show the employees that there is something 
being done for them. 

What is the Civil Service Commission for? The basic problem, as I 
see it on this committee, is very simple. The Commission itself was 
set up by Congress to implement this marvelous criteria. I concur 
with it 100 percent. Here we have a Commission set up and it comes 
forward with a wonderful program. There is no argument with it, 
but you have the Commission there and that was the intent of Con- 
gress for it to do just that. Then you come up here with a separate 
Board recommended by the Hoover Commission which is called upon 
to do what the Civil Service Commission was supposed to do and to 
follow through. Why have a Board? You are organized at the Com- 
mission to recommend, to follow through, what your own orders are, 
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and so-called regulations for Federal employees, but still you come to 
us and say, “We want a Board to take care of this for us.” 

I will frank with you. I am amused, confused, and befuddled. 

Why do that when we have the Civil Service Commission to do the 
very same thing? The basis of the whole thing stems from one thing. 
What does the Commission need from us to be able to implement. and 
to do exactly what it is supposed to do, that the Congress intended for 
the Commission to do? 

I think that that is the basis or crux of the whole problem and what 
you people are supposed to achieve we should be informed for your 
own self-protection because, as I see it, the Civil Service Commission 
is deteriorating and the so-called onus of it, because you people your- 
selves cannot do what you are supposed to do. But why set up a sepa- 
rate Board to do it? We have a Commission for that purpose. 

Mr. Lawton. The major reason indicated before is that it was our 
belief that with the Board devoting its attention to this one problem, 
there would be a better opportunity in the initial stages of the program 
to get it off the ground and get it accepted and to carry it on. 

Mr. Lzsrysxi. But you state that you have these criteria set up 
already. In other words, the Board would come to you people for 
certain facts and figures, would they not? Certain bases? 

Mr. Lawton. The Commission would get the kind of information 
that the Board felt was necessary. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. That is right. You have the Commission there 
already. 

Mr. Lawton. The agencies would supply part. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is right, but why should the Board be the so- 
called judge when the Commission is supposed to be doing that # 

Mr. Lawton. The Board can devote its time and attention to this 
one problem. It can have, as I stated, in my opinion, a greater effect 
on this particular program because of the fact that it is carrying 
out an executive order evidencing the interest of the Chief Execu- 
tive in this developmental program. The Commission has a great 
many other things to do. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. What assurance do we have that the Board will take 
action? Many boards are appointed simply as figureheads. 

Mr. Lawron. I can assure you that if it does not take action, I am 
not goans to be a member of it very long. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lestnskt. I believe that Mr. Johansen has a question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Jouansen. I concur with the statement made, but one state- 
ment bears correction. He said that they have come to us and asked 
for a board. They have not come to us and asked for it. That is 
what the Hoover Commission recommended they do. They recoin- 
mended they come to us and instead they have now told us they have 
the Board. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. I beg your pardon. The statement is correct, tlie 
point I am trying to bring out 1s, What is the need for it? 

Mr. Jonansen. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this is much ado about 
very little, but will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I yield. 

Mr. Jowansen. I want to clarify the distinction between the 
authority that this Board has as created by Executive order and the 
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authority which the Board has or would have as recommended by 
the Hoover Commission. 

Do I understand that the Hoover Commission Board for this senior 
civil-service group would actually have authority to place people? 

Mr. Lawton. This group? 

Mr. Jouansen. Under the Hoover Commission recommendation ? i 

Mr. Lawton. No, I do not believe it had the authority. . 

Mr. JoHANSEN. On page 23 of the Hoover Commission report I . 
read this statement, and I would like to have it explained to me: . 

** * They— | 
that is, the members of this senior career service— 
would be nominated to the service by the department and agency heads and 
appointed by the Senior Civil Service Board to positions approved by it with 
the consent of the President * * *. 

Do I understand that to mean that they would be appointed by 
this Board to managerial or executive positions ? 

Mr. Lawton. They would receive appointments only after the rec- 
ommendation, in each case by the agency head which is in effect 
Mr. JOHANSEN. The appointing body would still be the Board ? 

Mr. Lawton. Yes, but instead of using the word “appointment,” 
we use the word, “designation” as a career executive. 

Mr. JoHansen. As I understand it, this Board would even have the 
wuthority to increase pay ? 

Mr. Lawton. The Board recommended by the Hoover Commission 
would have the authority not only to increase it but to fix it initially. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Within what limitations? 

Mr. Lawton. Grades 15 to a level of an undersecretary, is their 
recommendation. That isthe salary scale level. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The Board would make that designation ? 

Mr. Lawton. They would make it and adjust it. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Let me ask this question: I still fail to see what 
there is that this Board would do or could do, unless given some new 
and unusual powers, that cannot be done in an educational way or a 
prestige way by the Civil Service Commission. 

Do you feel that once this Board was set up and functioning and 
selecting persons for this career executive status, that regardless of 
whether they had statutory authority or not they would not in fact 
by unwritten law and prestige be in a position to very effectively con- 
trol what agency cam did in the selection of persons for executive 
positions? Would that not be the very natural effect? In other 
words, would it not lead ultimately to the point where an agency 
head would at least be very hesitant to go counter to the recommen- 
dations of this Board ? 

Mr. Lawton, I think that it would lead to following, in a great 
many cases, the recommendations of the Board. I think that the 
intention is that the Board’s recommendations would be quite per- 
suasive, but they would not be mandatory. They would fall short of 
that, but the part that this Board is playing as an agent set up specifi- 
cally for certain purposes by an Executive order is going to have an 
influence, as it is intended to have, on the agency head. 

Mr. JoHansen. A fairly substantial influence? 
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Mr. Lawron. I would hope so. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Would you not agree that the dividing line be- 
tween mandate and the terms of statutory authority and effective 
control would be a pretty thin and difficult line to determine ? 

Mr. Lawron. I think control is a strong word. I would prefer “in- 
fluence.” 

Mr. JoHANsEN. May I ask one other question ? 

You say in your statement that an urgently needed assist to the pro- 
gram is the enactment of two legislative items. One of these is the 
removal of statutory restriction on the number of supergrades. 

Would you explain why in your opinion that is necessary in order 
to implement this program ? 

Mr. Lawton. It is not necessary to make the program work. It can 
operate as it is, of course, but the types of jobs that are properly in 
the supergrade category are more than the present limitations pre- 
scribed. 

Mr. JoHansen. Is this not a matter of judgment as to what and how 
many positions properly are within the supergrade category ? 

Mr. Lawton. Certainly. There can be differences of opinion on that 
and there are. We differ with the agencies regularly on the subject. 

Mr. JoHansen. Does not the question then come down to whether 
that judgment is to be exercised by the Congress or by the executive 
branch ? 

Mr. Lawton. The judgment necessarily is exercised by the Congress 
because the limitation thereon is a statute. 

Mr. Jonansen. If the Congress repealed that statute, which is what 
I understand is recommended, the Congress would be acceding to the 
proposition that the judgment as to what positions and how many were 
to be in supergrade category, should be vested in the executive branch ? 

Mr. Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. JouHansen. That would be the effect of the removal ? 

Mr. Lawton. That is right. They would be handled the same as 
the other classification grades, the same as the jobs in GS-15 as in 
GS-14. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Congress would be yielding that control if it en- 
acted this legislation ¢ 

Mr. Lawton. The control which it has not placed on other grades 
under the Classification Act. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Regardless of that fact, it would be yielding control ? 

Mr. Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. JouansENn. I would be completely opposed to that. 

Mr. Lestnskr. One more question. You mentioned that this Board 
would have authority to advance and increase salaries ? 

Mr. Lawton. No, I said the Senior Civil Service Board recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission—that was Mr. Johansen’s ques- 
tion—would have had that authority. This Board does not have the 
authority. 

Mr. JoHansen. You would think that desirable authority for this 
Board ? 

Mr. Lawton. Immediately, no, not until the program is underway 
and we are satisfied that this is the permanent type program. that is 
desirable. We intend to continue studying the whole problem and 
to make any further recommendations that are necessary to develop 
a fully rounded out system. 
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Mr. JoHansen. It is the things that come after this “immediately” 
that disturb me, and that is why I am trying to explore this. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I am not that selfish that Con. should have full 
authority, but I am selfish to the degree that Congress should have 
authority because of the natural things that hapen in any government 
when the people have full rein in that type of government or any 
government, as far as that goes, and by exceeding that we are vestin 
authority in the Commission or the Board, as you mentioned, whic 
would have authority to do that today. That is, to set certain salaries. 
In other words, we are going to abrogate our authority in these grades 
that you are talking about ? 

Mr. Lawton. No, I do not think so. I do not know where that is 
in this proposal] that is before us now. 

Mr. Lestnsxi1. Maybe not so, but you just mentioned to my col- 
league, Mr. Johansen, something about setting up certain salaries. 

Mr. Lawron. That was the Hoover Commission recommendation 
that he was talking about, not this proposal. This proposal does not 
set or give any authority to the Board to set salaries or to change 
salaries. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I wanted to get that clear. 

Mr. JowHansen. My comments related to the Hoover Commission 
recommendations. So far as this matter of being selfish in wanting 
to retain control in Congress, I will say that so far as I am concerned, 
it is not selfish but it is an obligation that I bear to the people who 
pay the bills for this unrestrained increase. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I respect that statement, Mr. Johansen, but along 
the lines of my prior question, Mr. Lawton, recognizing that the ques- 
tion is going to put you on the spot—I have asked it before and I 
would like to get a straight statement from you—if you do not wish 
to answer immediately, I will have the question expunged from the 
record : 

What can we do, as a committee, to assist the Civil Service Com- 
mission to give the proper authority to police and to execute its own 
regulations and orders so that it would be able, and civil-service em- 
ployees would know definitely and be assured that when they served 
this great Government of ours in the position of a civil servant, that 
they would be advanced as their abilities and rights are protected 
and so that they are assured that the intent of Congress is being 
followed ¢ 

Mr. Lawton. That is a question, Mr. Lesinski, that is very, very 
broad. You are asking what amendment might be necessary to the 
whole civil service system. I would not want to answer that without 
giving it a great deal more thought than I can give it just sitting here 
at the table and casually answering. I think that the Commission 
has been given by this committee quite a bit of authority. I think 
that in the instant case before us, it is not so much a question of lack 
of authority in the Commission, lack of confidence in the Commission, 
but it is the idea of giving a group of people a single responsibility 
as an advisory body to think about one problem and to provide a 
groundwork for that problem, and to get it off the ground, and to 
make recommendations for its continued development. 

I could not say offhand what particular authority the Commission 
needs. We recommend from time to time items such as training pro- 

grams, but I say that I cannot suggest a modification of the organiza- 
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tion and role of the Commission at this point. If I can consider the 
question for some time, I would be glad to give you my views on that. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. My colleague and I sat on the committee, and that 
is why I brought up that question. 

In other words, the Commission can make recommendations to vari- 
ous agency heads and the agency head can keep or reject that because 
there is no force in your recommendation. Sometimes the agency 
heads go beyond the proper recommendations, which is good. There 
is no argument with that, but what I am concerned about is if some of 
the agency heads do not follow the basic intent of the Civil Service 
Commission, in pursuit of their own so-called program. 

Recognizing that weakness somehow, I know that there are limita- 
tions as to how far the authority of the Commission should go, but in 
my analogy and understanding of the Commission, it is an arm of 
Congress for the benefit of the United States. 

That is what I am a little concerned about. 

What can we do to help the people to achieve your desires and to 
make it a real Civil Service Commission? That is my basic thought 
and I was wondering if something could not be done to achieve that. 
As I say, this is a wonderful program and [I like the approach, but the 
need for an additional board and people to assist you, you have ma- 
= all set up for that and personally I do not see any need for this 
at all. 

Mr. Lawton. I would like to say this before we leave this point: I 
would like to make one point clear. The problems and the difficulties 
that we might have with agencies as to following regulaticns, and so 
forth, are the great exception and not the rule. When we make an 
analysis of the way the personnel program operates and of adherence 
to regulations, they will make the corrections that we recommend. 
They will carry out the suggestions we offer. We have a great deal of 
cooperation. It is the rule rather than the exception that they are 
perfectly agreeable to make recommended improvements. 

Mr. JonHansen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 1 or 2 other ques- 
tions regarding this plan. 

I had to be absent from the room for a moment and possibly this 
question was asked and answered, but do you have any knowledge as 
to why the executive branch, in setting up this plan, departed from 
the fundamental recommendations of the Hoover Commission that 
Congress be requested to authorize it ? 

Mr. Lawron. We were not fully convinced that we should go that 
far. We also felt that the Hoover Commission recommendations were 
more than we were ready to undertake without some experience in the 
program. We did not feel that we ought to move at this time to set up 
a salary-setting body that was independent of the agency head, or that 
the retirement system at the moment needed further change. We 
felt that we would start with a more modest program and gain some 
experience in it and then after that, in the light of that experience, 
make recommendations for any legislative changes that were neces- 
sary to make it fully effective as a program. 

Mr. JoHansen. The Chairman of the Commission was asked on last 
Wednesday whether there was any consultation with this committee, 
or any of its members, or any Members of Congress, with regard to 
the Executive order prior to its issuance. 
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= stated that he did not know. Do you have any knowledge of 
that 

Mr. Lawton. I do not have positive knowledge. I believe there 
were some, but I was not part of them. 

Mr. JoHansen. You would not know with whom they were held? 

Mr. Lawton. No, I would not know. 

Mr. Jowansen. One final question: My understanding is that the 
Hoover Commission recommendation called for the appointment of 
this Board of 5, 3 of whom at least, I believe, were to be subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. The present Board, as constituted, is 
not subject to, and has not received such confirmation ; is that correct? 

Mr. Lawton. That is correct. There is no requirement for confir- 
mation. We could not provide for it by Executive order, I believe. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Other than such advisory functions as it has from 
an operating standpoint, this is then pretty much of a shadow board, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Lawton. We hope that its shadow will have some influence on 
the improvement of the career executive in Government. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask one more question. 

Mr. Lawton, you stated a while ago, I believe in answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Belen, that this Board would have more time to devote 
to this matter than the Civil Service Commission and would be able 
to give more direct thought and study and effort to it. 

ou are a member of the Board. Will you have any more time as 
a member of that Board than you have as a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner to devote to it? 

Mr. Lawton. I do not think that I used the words “more time.” 

I said it could devote its attentions more specifically to one problem 
and not to many. 

Mr, Davis. Can you, as a member of the Board, devote more at- 
tention to it than you can as a Commissioner ? 

Mr. Lawton. Obviously, I will devote perhaps a redirection of 
some attention to the problem, although I am thinking of it most of 
the time anyway. I may doa little more overtime. 

Mr. Davis. It is going to really add to your duties, is it not? 

Mr. Lawton. They have been added to before. 

Mr. JonanseEn. In this particular thing, you, out of the 3 Commis- 
sioners, will be charged with having that extra overtime and the 
other 2 will not? 

Mr. Lawton. They have their own problems. 

Mr. Davis. We have reached the end of our session and again we 
have only been able to utilize one witness. 

I want to express my regrets to Mr. Moore and Mr. Riley in that 
we have not been able to reach them today. 

We will schedule our meetings and we will notify all of those who 
are here of the new time and date of meetings. 

Thank you all very much for being here today. 

The committee is adjourned until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Tuesday, May 6, 1958, the committee was 
adjourned, to reconvene Wednesday, May 7, 1958, at 10 a. m. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
Commirtter ON Post Orrice AND Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in room 213, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m., Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

The hearing today is a continuation of the hearings which were 
begun last week and the hearings, as we have previously announced, are 
to look into the purposes, plans, and activities of the newly created 
Career Executive Board, which was created by Executive order. 

We are glad indeed to have with us this morning Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, who was a member of the group which recommended the crea- 
tion of the Career Executive Board and who has been named chairman 
of that Board himself. 

Before we take up the statement of Dr. Flemming, I want to an- 
nounce also that the chairman of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has designated three new members to this Manpower Utili- 
zation Subcommittee: Mr. Beckworth, of Texas; Mr. Hemphill, of 
South Carolina; and Mr. Cunningham, of Nebraska. I am very glad 
indeed to have these three distinguished Members of the House named 
to this subcommittee, and they would be here this morning except for 
the fact they were just named yesterday and they had previously made 
arrangements for this time today and therefore are unable to be with 
us, but they will be a very vitiable addition to this subcommittee and 
we are very proud to have them. 

Dr. Flemming, it is a pleasure to have you here this morning, and 
we will be glad to have a statement from you. Do you have a prepared 
statement ¢ 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement. 
If I may, however, I would like to make a few opening remarks and 
then I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Davis. We shall be happy to have you proceed in any manner 
you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, CHAIRMAN, CAREER 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Dr. Ftemoine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
very happy to have the opportunity of discussing the career executive 
program with this Manpower Utilization Subcommittee. 

First of all I would like to review briefly the history of the pro- 
posal. The first group to make recommendations in this particular 
area was the Personnel Task Force of the Second Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Davis. Were you a member of that task force ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. I was not a member of that task force. I was a 
member of the Second Hoover Commission, but the task force operated 
independently of the full Commision. They did recommend to the 
full Commission that consideration be given to the possibility of 
recommending the establishment of a senior civil service. 

The members of that task force were: Harold W. Dodds, president 
of Princeton University, served as chairman; Frank W. Abrams, re- 
tired chairman of the board of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; 
Chester I. Barnard, formerly an engineer with the American Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Co.; Lewis B. Cuyler, who was at that time 
serving as vice president in charge of personnel of the National City 
Bank of New York; Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the board of 
the New York Life Insurance Co.; Don G. Mitchell, chief executive 
officer of the Sylvania Electric Products Co.; Willard S. Paul, who is 
now president of Gettysburg College and who is a retired lieutenant 
general of the United States Army and who served as a Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Manpower and Personnel; Robert Ramspeck, a former 
Chairman of the United States Civil Service Commission ; Leonard D. 
White, a former member of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion; and William Hallam Tuck, who was Deputy Executive Director 
of the Hoover Commission. 

Those are the persons who first developed this idea and made their 
recommendations to the Hoover Commission. A majority of the 
members of the Hoover Commission concurred in the suggestions 
made by the Personnel Task Force and as a result it was incorporated 
in the personnel and civil-service report of the Hoover Commission. 

After this report had been discussed a great deal within the execu- 
tive branch and also within the legislative branch, the President 
decided to establish what was referred to as a Career Executive Com- 
mittee to make recommendations to him, and I quote, “with respect 
to the establishment of a career executive program within the civil- 
service system.” 

As you know, the members of this Career Executive Committee 
were Carter L. Burgess, at that time president of TWA and now 
pion aig of the American Machine atl Foundry Co.; Frederick J. 

wton, member of the Civil Service Commission; Gen. Willard S. 


Paul, who had served on the Personnel Task Force of the Hoover 
Commission ; Robert Ramspeck, who also had served on the Personnel 
Task Force of the Hoover Commission; and I was asked to serve as 
chairman of that committee. 

Following the submission of the recommendations of this committee, 
the President issued the Executive order which is now under con- 
sideration by this committee. 
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It seems to me that the Executive order as signed by the President 
makes it clear that the President has taken the initiative in dealing 
with this very important aspect of personnel administration under the 
authority of section 1753 of the Revised Statutes, the Civil Service 
Act of 1883, and also in his capacity as Chief Executive. 

As we all recognize, Congress, through these acts, particularly sec- 
tion 1753 of the Teviand Statutes and the Civil Service Act, has given 
the President authority to act in the personnel field and holds him 
responsible for the actions taken in this field, particularly this aspect 
we have under consideration today. 

I feel section 3 of the Executive order is very important because it 
establishes the framework within which the Kourd is to act. That 
section states that— 


the Board, after consultation with the executive agencies,— 
to me this is an important part of the section— 


shall develop and assist in the application of improved policies, standards, and 
procedures designed to facilitate the identification, selection, placement, and 
retention of civil-service career executives, and shall advise the Commission 
with respect to the issuance of regulations governing such matters. 

In other words, that section, it seems to me, makes it very clear that 
everything that is carried on under this Executive order is to be 
carried on within the framework of regulations issued by the Civil 
Service Commission. In this particular area the Board will make 
recommendations to the Commission but it will be the responsibility 
of the Commission to issue the regulations. 

Moving on under that section—and I think it is important to keep 
im mind that everything that follows in that section 3 is subordinate 
to 3 (a) and that everything that is done under section 3 will have to 
be done under the provisions of 3 (a). 

The order makes it clear that within the civil service regulations and 
standards established by the Commission the Board will receive nomi- 
nations for the inclusion of persons in the career executive service, will 
check those nominations against the regulations and standards issued 
by the Civil Service Commission, and if it finds that the nominations 
are in accordance with those regulations and standards will make a 
recommendation to the President for the inclusion of, say, a particular 
mdividual within the career executive circle. 

The order makes clear that in the beginning nominations 

Mr. Davis. May I interrupt you there? What does the inclusion of 
an individual in the career executive service mean! Just what is the 
effect of it? 

Dr. Fiemmine. First of all, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it con- 
stitutes Presidential recognition of the kind of service the individual 
has rendered up to this particular time, and it also means that if there 
are vacancies in these top jobs that the attention of the heads of the 
agencies and departments will be called to the persons who are on 
this particular list; and also, if the persons who are on the list are in 
a position where they feel it would be desirable for them to move, 
again their names can be called to the attention of the heads of the 
departments and agencies. It is a service function, as I see it, on the 
part of the Board, both to the heads of the agencies and to the in- 
dividuals who may be a part of the career executive service. 
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Mr. Davis. Does the placing of a name on that list mean that there 
will be an immediate change in his position or in his employment, or 
is his name placed there just so he would be available for some future 
need ? 

Dr. Firemminc. The latter would be the case, Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the order. 

Mr. Davis. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Dr. Firemmine. That is all right. Your question brought this out, 
but I was simply going to make the point that after these persons 
had been approved by the President we would have in effect a roster 
which may be used by the agencies in connection with vacancies that 
developed in this area, and the career executives could also utilize the 
services of the Board. 

Also I am sure that you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the 
committee have noted that the Board is charged with the responsibil- 
ity—again within the regulations of the Civil Service Commission 
—of developing methods of assuring adequate and regular appraisal 
of career executives and to help determine whether those who have 
been qualified as career executives continue to demonstrate the re- 
quired qualifications. 

That is, after a man is once designated as a career executive by the 
President, that does not mean he has a right to that designation from 
that time on out, but his work would be subject to reappraisal from 
time to time and if he did not measure up to the standards set up by 
Civil Service Commission, his name would be removed from the 

ist. 

Mr. Davis. I would appreciate it if you would go into some detail 
as to just what standards would be set up, would they be fixed stand- 
ards, would they be flexible, would a career executive know what 
would be expected of him, or just what would be the situation ? 

Dr. Fiemminea. As I interpret the Executive order, these would be 
fixed published standards so that the career executive would know 
what would be expected of him. They would have to be fixed stand- 
ards because they would have to be promulgated as regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission, so they would be a matter of public record 
and the individuals would know what kind of standards they were 
working against. 

As you have undoubtedly noted, the Hoover Commission did attach 
considerable importance to this aspect of a program of this kind, and 
I think properly so. 

Then the Executive order also provides that this Board shall assist 
the Commission as a staff agency and the heads of the several executive 
agencies in the development of effective programs for the training of 
career civil-service employees for promotion to positions in the career 
executive service and for the training of career executives. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would enlarge on that too. 

Dr. Fiemmrine. As I see it, there we are asked as a Board to develop 
training recommendations to be considered by the heads of the depart- 
ments and agencies. This is in line, of course, with the trend in busi- 
ness and industry in these days. There is a good deal that can be done 
within the departments and agencies to improve the standards of 
performance of those that are working in the executive area. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to know what is contemplated with refer- 
ence to the training, whether it would be in the agency or outside of the 
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agency and who would give the instruction and how long would it 
last. Give us as much of the details as you can. 

Dr. Fiemmine. As you appreciate, our Board has not had time to 
develop a program in this particular area, but speaking personally it 
seems to me a good deal of it can and should be carried on within the 
agency. At the same time I feel the Government could profit, as 
business and industry is profiting, by making it possible for some train- 
ing to take place outside the agency in some institution. For example, 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvania Bell Telephone Cos. are making 
it possible for their middle executive group and some of their top 
executive group to take courses at Pennsylvania University and at 
Swarthmore. 

Mr. Davis. How long would the course be? 

Dr. FLemMinc. Some extend over a period of a year, and some 14 
weeks, and some shorter periods of time. 

Mr. Davis. Are those studies and that training taken in connection 
with continued employment of the executive, or does he leave his 
employment ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. He leaves the job for the period of time he is in 
training. He is on leave with pay and of course they take care of the 
educational costs. 

I feel in the field of personnel administration generally some very 
substantial progress has been made in the field of identifying areas 
where training can be carried on with profit to executives. 

The order also provides that the Board may recommend to the Com- 
mission changes in position classification practices to permit greater 
flexibility in the assignment of career executives within the career 
executive service. 

In the report of the committee which I chaired, we suggested the 
establishment of broad standards for the classification of administra- 
tive positions in grades 16, 17, and 18, which would treat these posi- 
tions in each of three broad levels, thus minimizing the need for a 
large number of separate and detailed position descriptions. 

I am not in a position to go into more detail on that. That is 
something that has to be explored with the Commission, and it is the 
Commission and the Commission alone that must take action in this 
field. That responsibility has been vested by the Congress in the 
Commission. 


Then the Board is asked to keep in mind the possibility of legislation 
that would strengthen a preies of this kind, and to make recom- 


mendations to the President, through the Commission, and if the 
President approved of those recommendations he would in turn make 
recommendations to the Congress. 

The thought there is that after the Government has had experience 
with a program of this kind we would have a clearer idea of ‘a leg- 
islation would help strengthen the career executive program. The 
study committee indicated that it favored legislation for more super- 
grades, and legislation that would make it possible for departments 
and agencies to use outside training facilities at various times. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel, as one who has been very much interested in 
the civil-service ares that the fact that the President has taken 
the initiative in this area, the fact the President has shown his own 
esreen interest in this aspect of the total personnel problem, should 

of real benefit to the service as a whole in the long run. 
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It is my concept of this order that it puts this Board in a position 
where it is asked to advise and to counsel and to make recommendations 
to the Commission and to the President. It does not act on its own at 
all, but acts within the framework of the civil-service system as it has 
been established. 

I am sure the members of the committee have taken note of the fact 
that. the order, itself, restricts the operation of this program to the 
competitive civil service and it does not go beyond the competitive 
civil service. 

Mr. Chairman, those are comments I desired to make in opening. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Dr. Flemming, for those com- 
ments. Personally, I look on you as one of the most experienced men 
connected with the Government in personnel affairs, and I think you 
are so recognized everywhere, as a man with broad and lengthy ex- 
perience in personnel matters. 

I believe you were a member of the Civil Service Commission from 
1939 to 1948 ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. And you have had experience in many other personnel 
positions in the Government and out of the Government ? 

Dr. Fiemminea. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask you this, Dr. Flemming: What gen- 
erally are the benefits and advantages which you envision as the result 
of the creation of this Board? 

Dr. Fiemmtne. Mr. Chairman, as I indicated earlier in my testi- 
mony, first of all I think it does provide a medium for granting Presi- 
dential recognition to administrators who meet the standards that will 
be established under the rules and regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission. I think from the standpoint of the prestige attached 
to those jobs, that that will help considerably. 

In the second place, I feel that it will provide a roster of screened 

rsons to which the heads of the departments and agencies may turn, 
if they so desire, when they have vacancies in this area. There is 
nothing in the order that requires them to do it, and I do not think 
there should be any such requirement. I think they should feel per- 
fectly free to fill the positions in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Commission, and if the rules and regulations of the 
Commission make it possible for them to fill a vacancy without check- 
ing with that roster, it is perfectly all right. The roster is a service 
pure and simple. But if they want that service it is there, and from 
my own experience I feel there is a need for a service of that kind. 
I know when I have been in the Government, quite often some of 
my colleagues would call and say, “We have a vacancy in a civil- 
service position. We want a civil-service person but we do not feel 
we have anyone in our agency to fill this particular spot. Do you 
know of anyone?” 

That goes on, I am sure, a great deal in the departments and 
agencies. If this program is carried out along the lines of the order, 
a person who is in the position of looking for a person for a par- 
ticular spot may ask to look at this roster, and by looking at it he 
may very well find a number of persons he would otherwise have 
known nothing about. 

Looking at it from the standpoint of the individuals, at times very 
competent career executives get in a position where they feel their 
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services are not being utilized to the fullest extent. It may not be 
any fault of theirs, but there may be a personality conflict or some 
other reason as a result of which their services are not being utilized 
as they would like. Under those circumstances they might turn to the 
Board and ask if there are any spots in the Government where they 
might be used more effectively, and they might be given some leads so 
that they could go and talk to the heads of the departments concerned. 
From that point of view I think it would be beneficial. 5 

Also, I feel this Board can render real service in terms of making 
recommendations in the training area. And I think the Board, 
working with the Civil Service Commission, can make some recom- 
mendations which the Commission may decide to accept which will 
provide more flexibility in the classification of jobs at that level. 

Those are some of the benefits I feel could flow from this Board. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you mentioned 3 principal benefits which 
would result: 1 would be a recognition by the President of the in- 
dividual by placing him on this roster. 

Dr. Fremmine. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. No. 2 would be a screened roster of these career 
executives which would be available for agencies and departments who 
might need people of that caliber. 

Dr. Fremine. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. And No. 3, a training program which would serve to 
better qualify people for more effective use. 

Dr. FLemuine. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Those, as I understand, are the three principal benefits 
which you think would accrue from the activities of the Board. 

Dr. FLtemmine. Did you mention classification? Out of the work 
of the Board we may get more flexibility in the movement of people 
from one career executive position to another. And in connection 
with the roster, the benefits that could flow from a periodic reappraisal 
which you and I talked about earlier. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

You mentioned that the President had evidenced an interest in the 
program. It is my recollection that several years ago when the grade 
18’s were created—and I believe there were 25 of them—are you 
familiar with that? 

Dr. Fitemomine. Yes, I am, 

Mr. Davis. At that time I believe the Congress delegated to the 
President the authority to designate these grade 18’s and that he dele- 
gated that authority to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, who in turn delegated the authority to the Executive Officer 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

Do you know why there was not some interest manifested in the 
matter at that time by the President? Why did he delegate it to the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and why did the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission in turn delegate it to the Execu- 
tive Officer of the Commission ? 

Dr. Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with that sit- 
uation at all. I might say this, however, that I am sure the President 
intends to personally act upon the recommendations of this Board and 
to make the Presidential designations, because if they were not presi- 
dential designations you weeld lose the values we have been saline 
about earlier. 
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Mr. Davis. I know you are familiar with the civil service system 
and all interrelated matters. In the attention which you have given 
to these problems, do you know of any Government agency now that 
is in need of people of this type that has not been able to get them? 

Dr. Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I am not close enough to the sit- 
uation now to be able to answer that question, but from my past expe- 
rience I know that periodically problems do arise in this area in terms 
of getting adequate people. The Commission would be in a position 
to say if there are such positions today. 

Mr. Davis. We have asked Mr. Harris Ellsworth and Mr, Lawton 
that same question, and neither of those gentlemen knew of any agency 
that had vacancies or that had difficulty in getting people of the 
right caliber to fill those vacancies. I wondered if you knew of any. 

Dr. Fiemmrine. I can only talk from my past experience where I 
know from time to time I was asked whether I knew of such persons. 
I thought at such times if I had been in a position to say, “There is a 
screened roster you can look at,” it would have been helpful. 

Mr. JoHansen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen, 

Mr. JoHanseNn. I was just wondering if, as a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, you did not have readily available all the neces- 
sary means of securing that information as to available personnel ? 

Dr. Fiemoine. I was not referring to my experiences when I was 
on the Commission at this point. I was referring to my experiences 
since. But as a practical matter, that type of information does not 
exist at any one point as of today. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I will pursue the question later, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I do not want to monopolize all of the time. 

I am glad to see that the former chairman, Mr, Rees, is here. Mr. 
Rees, would you care to ask any questions of Dr. Flemming? 

Mr. Rees. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I congratulate’Dr. Flem- 
ming on his new assignment. That is all. I am just here listening in 
and am glad to have the benefit of the testimony of Dr. Flemming. 

Dr. Fremmine. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis, Mr. Lesinski, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of your broad knowledge, Dr. Flemming, I think it is 
pertinent to ask you a few questions. 

First of all, is it not an oversimplification to say that the career 
executive as such does not need to know the problems of a particular 
agency but must merely be trained as an executive? Is that not a 
slight deviation from the thought that an employee with the back- 
ground of a number of years of experience and knowledge and execu- 
tive ability in a particular executive agency should be able to move 
up in that particular agency ! 

Dr. Fremarnc. I think that is a very relevant question, but I think 
you have to divide it into two parts. If we are thinking of the people 
who are skilled as staff officers—skilled in personnel work, budget 
work, space utilization, and matters of that, kind 

Mr. Lestnsxr. You mean in a particular field only ? 

Dr. Fiexminc. My point was this, that my own feeling is that a 
person who is a good personnel director in department “X” can be a 
good personnel director in department “Y.” It is true you have to 
give him a little time to get acquainted with department “Y” and 
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the way it operates, but I think it is possible to switch from one de- 
partment to another and do a good job. The same would be true of 
a procurement officer and other like positions. 

There are some who feel that. a person who is a good administrator 
in a particular subject matter area has certain talents which can be 
applied in another subject matter area. Again you have to give him 
a little time to get acquainted with the subject matter area, but he can 
do it. 

On the other hand, there are certain very technical areas where you 
would not expect to move a person from one highly technical area 
into another highly technical area. 

So I do not think it is completely black or white. I think there 
are variations to be found within the executive branch on that point. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Is not the ability to pick qualified men for particular 
jobs the primary concern of the head of an agency ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. That is very important. An administrator may 
not have certain skills himself, but he knows those skills have to be 
present in his agency, and if he is able to recruit competent. persons 
with those skills he will be able to coordinate their work with others 
to get a good result. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. What effect would your proposal have with reference 
to the Hatch Act? 

Dr. Ftemmina. None. These people are all within the competitive 
civil service, so they all would be subject to the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Do you not think the need for this Board is due to 
the fact there is a breakdown in either the agency or the Civil Service 
Commission itself ? 


Dr. Ftemminea. Mr. Congressman, there are various ways, of course, 
in which this type of program could have been brought into existence. 
The fact is that it is not in existence at the present time. This Ex- 
ecutive order is pe ped a decision on the part of the President to 


choose one method of many that could be chosen to bring it into exist- 
ence. This is a method of getting the program started, and after it is 
started it may be handled in another way. I do not feel that it is a 
reflection either on the Commission or the agencies. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. When you were on the Commission I think you said 
you found there was a need for such a program? 

Dr. Ftemmina. I said drawing on my total experience in the Gov- 
ernment, when I was Director of ODM and also on the Commission, 
I came to the conclusion there was such a need. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Would it not be fair and proper that the Civil Service 
Commission have jurisdiction over this rather than a separate Board ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr, Congressman, section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes, and the Civil Service Act, place the basic responsibility for 

rsonnel administration with the President, and then it is up to the 

resident to determine how he is going to carry out that responsi- 
bility. Toa very large extent he has carried out that responsibility by 
the issuance of rules which in turn govern the operation of the Civil 
Service Commission. In this particular instance he is by no means 
bypassing the Commission because all the rules and regulations have 
to be issued by the Commission. In other words, this must be done 
within the framework of the civil service system. He has established 
the Board to work and advise with him and the Commission. Every 
basic regulation and standard issued under the order must be issued 
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by the Civil Service Commission, which I think is right. I think any 
other setup would be a bypassing of the Commission, which should 
not take place. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. According to Mr. Lawton yesterday, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has done a lot of legwork, and it is the base. You have 
the base in the Commission and if you add a series of boards oe are 
superfluous because the fact is you still have to depend on the base. 
What I am driving at is that even with that Board you have to rely on 
the Civil Service Commission to do the work, and therefore the Board 
is superfluous in itself. 

You mentioned that in the report of the recommendations of the 
Board to the President you recommend certain people be appointed 
to the list. 

Could not the Commission do that as well? Why establish a sepa- 
rate Board for that purpose ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr. Congressman, as I see it, there are various 
methods that could have been followed by the President in order to 
carry out the objectives he has in mind. In this case he decided to 
use this particular method, and I think it is a method which can work 
and can help to get a program of this kind underway. 

As we think in terms of the screening process, what this Board will 
be doing, really, is what a multitude of examining boards do for the 
Civil Service Commission every day in the year. The Commission 
relies very heavily upon examining boards of one kind or another, and 
as you know, some of them are out in the departments and agencies 
and some of them are in the Commission itself. I feel that the fact 
that this Board will be operating through the Commission just like 
ae examining board will 

r. Lestnski. May I take it from your remarks, then, that whatever 
we call the program and irrespective of how it is done, the program 
should be achieved whether it is a board or done through the Civil 
Service Commission? In other words, it does not make too much 
difference, but the main thing is to get the program going? 

Dr. Fitemmine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnski. When you were on the Commisison did you per- 
chance make recommendations of any kind along the line toward the 
establishment of some kind of an approach as to how to bring about 
this objective ? 

Dr. Ftemmina. Mr. Congressman, it has been 10 years, of course, 
since I was on the Commission, and in order to be accurate I would 
have to refresh my memory. This is an area in which I was very much 
ilnterested as a member of the Commission, and I am not sure whether 
at that time we made specific recommendations along this line. It 
was an area to which we gave a good deal of attention. But I suspect 
that, like possibly the present Commission, we were snowed under 
with the duties and responsibilities that we had at that particular 
time, and probably did not give as much time and thought to this area 
as we honhd. 

That, to me, is one of the reasons why there is some adavntage in 
having an outside board concentrate on something like this at least 
for the purpose of getting it underway. Possibly you will not need a 
board of this kind once it Sis get underway. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I am a little fearful, in spite of your suggestion that 
it has some merit, that this Board would be perpetuated from now on 
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and would build up as a second Commission, and I can see possibly a 
group getting together and considering recommendations, but then 
that is it. That is why I think the Commission itself can achieve 
these objectives. Personally, the way I look at it is that the Commis- 
sion has fallen down or has not had sufficient time to approach this 
problem, and the Commission has not been far enough into the pro- 
gram, and we should possibly consider it on a temporary basis, and 
that it shall be discontinued, never to be revived again. If we should 
do this and discontinue it immediately at a specific date, perhaps, it 
might serve the purpose. 

have seen that happen quite often. I do not like it because I 
have seen a lot of these boards around here take on certain, you might 
say, responsibilities, and they become rulers in their own little king- 
dom, and that is why I am concerned about it. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. Congressman, that is why, personally, I think 

this is a good order, because of the fact that it subordinates the Board 
as far as the basic regulations and standards are concerned to the 
Civil Service Commission. In other words, I would say that this 
order gives the Commission the opportunity of controlling the situa- 
tion. You might very well ask me, “Well, if the Board and the 
Commission could not see eye to eye on something, then what hap- 
vens ¢”” 
Well, obviously it might be if it were a very major issue, that at 
that point the President. would have to take a look at it, which would 
be proper because the Commission operates under his rules and the 
Board operates under this particular Executive order. 

I am talking about the recruiting and examination field. I think 
that is one thing we do need to keep in mind—that the basic act 
places the ultimate responsibility with the President, and directs him, 
of course, to develop the rules under which the Commisison in turn 
operates. 

So, I think the order has been drafted in such a way as to provide 
safeguards against the very thing that you have in mind. I mean I 
do not see any point in setting up a board to work in this particular 
area which would, in effect, become an independent board, and have a 
little kingdom of its own. 

If this Board renders a service, it will be because of the fect that 
it does a good job within the framework of the civil-service system, 
and working with the Civil Service Commission. 

If the members of the Board take their time to concentrate on this 
problem and make some sound recommendations, why, it is possible 
that the whole civil-service system would be strengthened as a result 
of it. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I have one more question, Dr. Flemming. 

It is under the jurisdiction of the President, as you have stated, 
and the President would delegate a man below him to handle these 
matters for him ¢ 

Dr. FLemmine. That is correct. 

Are you speaking now, Mr. Congressman, of the career executive 
setup ¢ 

Mr. Lestnskr. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Fiemmine. He has ultimate responsibility and so in this par- 
ticular instance he has set up a Board and has asked this Board to do 
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certain things for him. But he has specified that the Board shall make 
recommendations or rules and regulations, and standards, and so on, 
to the Commission, and that the Commission is the body to promul- 
gate those rules and regulations. 

As I see it, he has set up a board to get this program underway, 
but clearly he has set it up within the framework of the civil-service 
system. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I have no other questions with reference to your 
statement. I appreciate very much the remarks you have made. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen, do you have any questions? 

Mr. JoHansEN. Dr. Flemming, I am very happy to have you here. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jonansen. Doctor, I want to say very frankly at the start 
that I am extremely skeptical with respect to certain aspects of this, 
and I want to state that at the outset so you will understand. 

Dr. FLemmine. Surely. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. On last Wednesday I asked Mr. Irons this ques- 
tion : 

Would persons who are finally designated as career executives have a prefer- 
ential status with respect to availability for appointments, and what would be 


the preferential aspect? In what way would it be preferential and in what way, 
therefore, would those not receiving this status have a less preferential status? 


Mr. Irons answered : 


As I understand it, if a department designates a position as being a career 
executive position and this Board concurs with that recommendation, thereafter 
only people of the career executive service could fill that position as long as it 
is designated as a career service position. 

I wonder if you would comment on the question and the answer ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr. Congressman, I, of course, have a great re- 
spect for Mr. Irons, but there is nothing in the Executive order which 
would bear out the conclusion that Mr. Irons stated, and as far as 
I know, the Board, of which I am chairman, has no thought of mak- 
ing recommendations which would result in putting that kind of 
system into effect. As I have explained in my earlier testimony, we 
feel that. this would be a roster which could be used by the heads of 
the departments and agencies if they wanted to use it, but they would 
not be required to use it. 

_They could still go ahead and fill their jobs in any other way, pro- 
vided the process was within the rules and regulations of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. Jouansen. Now, Doctor, I would not for a moment question 
the complete good faith of your statement and of your intention, but 
it seems to me something considerably less than realistic to suggest for 
one moment that a group of people tapped by the President of the 
United States are not automatically assured of preferential status 
with respect to department heads, who are themselves the appointees 
of the President. 

Dr. Fiemminc. Mr. Congressman, I think probably we could ar- 
rive at a meeting of minds on this point. | I am sure that the head of 
an agency would be exercising good judgment on that if he turned 
to this roster to see what persons were on it, and to see whether or 
not. the persons on the roster were persons that he could use in the 
vacancy or vacancies that he might have in his department. My 
only point is this: He is not required to use the persons whose names 
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appear on that roster, and if he does not find names on the roster 
that he thinks are satisfactory, he could turn elsewhere. In fact there 
would be no requirement even that he consult the roster in the first 
instance. 

But, if he has good judgment in the personnel field, I would think 
that he would consult the roster in the first instance, although there 
is nothing in the Executive order which would require him to do it, 
and we certainly do not have in mind suggesting to the Commission 
the issuance of a regulation which would require him to do it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Well, of course, I would think—and my concern 
is—that the head of an agency would be showing very unrealistically 
poor judgment if he ignored this roster. 

Dr. Ftemmine. I believe he would; yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. But, for another reason quite apart from the one 
you suggest. I think he would be showing unrealistically poor 
judgment in ignoring it because these people have been tap by 
the Chief Executive and as far as I can see have automatically de- 
rived a preferential status. 

Certainly, it is going to be the aspiration of everyone within the 
service to get that designation. 

Dr. Fremmine. That is right; I will agree with you. I would 
certainly hope that the standards that are established for the inclu- 
sion of people on the roster would be so high that the persons on 
the list would be persons who would more or less automatically be 
given consideration. But the only point I want to make is after they 
have been given consideration there would be no requirement that they 
should be selected, nor would there ever be a legal requirement that 
they even be given consideration. 

Mr. JoHansen. Well, of course, I think it is important to recog- 
nize that there can be requirements and controls other than those 
spelled out in legal terms, and I am addressing myself to this in 
terms not of the present Board and not of the present President of 
the United States—— 

Dr. Firemmine. Right. 

Mr. Jowansen (continuing). But I am addressing myself to this 
in terms of a President who wants, frankly, to play politics with this 
thing, and who wants to use this Board as a “Board of Admissions” 
device to control the higher pesitions in government. 

It seems to me you create here a potential of power and prestige, 
whether you spell it out in law is inconsequential, that is potentially 
most dangerous. 

Dr. Ftemmrine. Mr. Congressman, I have always been one who be- 
lieves that if a President of the United States wanted to play politics 
with the civil service system that there are plenty of opportunities 
for him to do it under existing law. Now, as evidence of the good 
faith of the President who signed this particular Executive order, I 
would like again to call attention to the fact that his order provides 
for the establishment of a bipartisan board to make these recommerida- 
tions and that his order is so drafted that none of the recommenda- 
tions of the Board can be put into effect until they become rules and 
regulations issued by a bipartisan Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, I want the record clearly to show that 
T am not questioning the good faith of the President who issued this 
order, nor am I questioning the Board. What I am questioning is 
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the potential device that may be created or may have its inception 
im this first step which could be subject to the type of abuse that I 
am describing. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. Congressman, let me say this: I think that this 
order contains all of the checks and balances designed to protect the 
nonpartisan character of the civil service system that you will find 
ms any programs that are operated under the civil service system 
today. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Is it your impression that the Hoover Commission 
recommendations involve a degree of authority for this Board, or for 
the Board which it contemplated, in some degree greater than the 
authority that would be vested in the Board created under this Execu- 
tive order ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. I think that is a fair conclusion, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jowansen. In what respects would the Hoover Commission 
recommendations give greater authority to the Board ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Well, they conceivably would have given greater 
authority to the Board right along the line that you and I are talking 
about at the present time; namely, that the heads of the departments 
and agencies would be required to use a roster of this kind. 

Mr. JoHANSsEN. Is it your impression that that was the import of 
the Hoover Commission recommendation ? 

Dr.Fitemmine. As a member of the Commission, my feeling is that 
we were making a series of recommendations which went further along 
the line you and I have been talking about than this Executive order. 

Mr. JoHAnseN. Did you as a member of the Hoover Commission 
support that further grant of authority as compared with the grant 
of authority in the Executive order ? ; 

Dr. Fiemmine. I did. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So, it is your own personal belief and judgment 
that it would be a desirable goal to have that further grant of au- 
thority ¢ 

Dr. Fiemmine. No. At this point I would reserve judgment on 
that, Mr. Congressman, because after my membership on the Hoover 
Commission then I was asked to serve as chairman of this study com- 
mittee, and I personally arrived, after going into the matter further, 
at the conclusion that it would be better to do it by an Executive order 
of this kind, namely, by placing emphasis squarely on the service func- 
tion of the Board as contrast with giving the Board legal authority 
either by delegation from the President or by delegation from the 

ngress. 

It seems to me that if the Board cannot carry on its work in such 
a way as to sell the results of that work to the heads of the departments 
and agencies and to sell the results of the work to the persons who are 
a part of the career executive service, it should not be in a position 
where it can force heads of departments and agencies to utilize its 
services. 

Mr. Jonansen. Well, of course, I will say that I have no question 
as to the ability of this Board under this setup to sell its program to 
rv heads of the agencies appointed by the President of the United 

tates. 

Dr. Ftemmine. I think the Board should be able to do a good job 
along that line, but as of the present time I do not feel that the Board 
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should be given legal authority to force its conclusions on the heads 
of the departments. 

Mr. JouanseNn. I certainly do not feel that they should have legal 
authority but I am very dubious of the moral authority that is in- 
volved. 

Do I understand correctly that under this Executive order a person 
would qualify for this status of executive or senior civil service—— 

Dr. Fitemmine. Career executive. 

Mr. JOHANSEN (continuing). Career executive, could only be moved 
up from the supergrades 16, 17, or 18. 

Dr. Fiemmine. The order as it is drafted states that the career 
executive service means those lines or staff positions established from 
among (1) positions in grades 16 and above and their equivalent, and 
to positions in such tele below GS-16 as are hereinafter designated 
under the authority of this subsection. ° 

In other words, it starts out in the so-called supergrade level of 16, 
17, and 18, but the order does give the Civil Service Commission, acting 
upon recommendations from this Board, the authority to move it 
down below the GS-16 level. 

Mr. JoHansen. I am betraying some of my own ignorance here on 
the civil service setup, but insofar as this Board draws from the super- 
grades is it limited to drawing from those who have competitive 
status? 

Dr. Fiemminea. The answer is “yes.” The order says that the career 
executive service means those line or staff positions in the competitive 
civil service having a significant administrative or managerial charac- 
teristic. 

Mr. JonansEn. So that the input into the pool from which this 
special category can be picked is up through the lower grades ? 

Dr. Ftemmrne. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Is there any opportunity whatever for eligibility 
through competitive examinations for supergrades? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Well, now, this does not have anything to do with 
the work of this Board but, of course, the Civil Service Commission, 
if it wanted to, could establish an open competitive examination, and 
set up lists for filling positions at the supergrade level. But that is 
up to the Civil Service Sooneligion 

That does not have anything to do with the work of this Board. 

Mr. JoHansEN. The point I am trying to get at—and I am perfectly 
willing to face any accusation that I want to play politics with the 
Civil Service Commission—is that it is going to be a long, long time 
before anyone who has entered the civil service or acquired competitive 
civil service status since 1953 would have a chance to move into this 
supergrade category from which these preferential selections will be 
made. 

Is not that true? 

Dr. Fiemmrne. Mr. Congressman, of course, I do not have any 
figures or facts on that, but I would be very much surprised if that 
statement were correct. I am sure that people have entered the com- 
petitive civil service at all levels since 1953; maybe not a great many 
at the 16, 17, and 18 levels, but I am sure that a study would show that 
a good many have entered it through the 13, 14, and 15 levels. 
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Mr. Been. I do not believe one can enter the competitive civil 
service in grades 16, 17, and 18 because Mr. Lawton said they did not 
hold examinations for them. 

Dr. Fitemuine. That does not mean they could not hold them. 

Mr. Been. But they have not thus far held them. 

Dr. Fiemoine. I agree with you, and I accept that statement. 

Mr. Beven. That is true, except for the Internal Revenue Service. 

Dr. Fitemmine. Under the law, if they wanted to announce an open 
competitive examination at the 16, 17, and 18 level they could do it. 

Mr. Bexen. But you get back to the 1953 date which Mr. Johansen 
mentioned, and one wonders if that is correct. 

Dr. Fiemmine. I would assume they have entered below 12, 13, 14, 
and 15, and of course those persons are eligible for consideration for 
poomnntian into the supergrades, and my belief is that some of them 

ave moved up into the supergrades over this period of time. Again, 
I do not have any statistics on that. 

Mr. Davis. What would be the route by which they would move 
into the supergrades ? 

Dr. Fiemminec. By promotion in accordance with the regular pro- 
motion rules and regulations of the Civil Service Commission. In 
other words, this Board does not have anything to do with the question 
of promotion regulations. That is something that the Commission 
has worked out, and would have to continue to work out. 

Mr. Davis. At what level would your Board, then, begin to make 
these recommendations to the President ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. At the present time under the wording of the Exec- 
utive order it is at the 16, 17, and 18 level, but as I indicated to Con- 


gressman Johansen, it is possible for grades below 16 to be designated 
as a part of the career executive setup. 

Mr. Rees. May I interrupt there? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Is it almost this simple: Are you talking about two 
groups of people working for the Government—a career service group 
and then the supergroup working under sapegpedee 


Are you not dividing the employment in Government, almost? 

Dr. Fiemaine. Mr. Congressman, not any more'than it is divided 
now. 

Mr. Ress. I am just listening to the way you describe it here. I 
did not realize it was working out that way. 

Dr. Ftemmine. It is not divided any more than it is at the present 
time. Of course, you have your people in the supergrades and at the 
moment under this order those are the people who would be eligible 
for consideration for the career executive service provided they were 
doing work that had significant administrative or managerial char- 
acteristics. But there is no division. 

Mr. Rees. When it is said and done this Board you are talking 
about the main duty is to take care of eapergsn ers; is that right? 

Dr. Fiemmine. As I say, the Executive order— 

Mr. Rees. That is about the whole story, as I get it. 

It looks after supergraders. 

Dr. Ftemmine. At the moment, but the order makes—— 

Mr. Rees. I am just asking you if I am right or wrong. 
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Dr. Ftemmine. May I refer to the order? That is the only thing 
I can give you at the moment, and I will read it. I will underline the 
point you are talking about. It says: 

The career executive service means those line or staff positions in the competi- 
tive civil service having significant administrative or managerial characteristics 
which are designated by the heads of the executive agencies concerned with the 
approval of the Career Executive Board hereinafter established from among (1) 
positions in grades GS-16 and above, and (2) positions in such grades below 
GS-16 as are hereinafter designated by the Civil Service Commission on recom- 
mendations of the Board. 

So, it does not limit it to the supergrades at all. 

Mr. Rees. But, that is about the way it is working out, according 
to the method by which you described it. : 

Dr. Fitemmine. No; that is the starting point. That Civil Service 
Commission can designate grades below the supergrades at any time. 
It is up to the Commission, on recommendation from this Board. It 
starts with the supergrades which I think makes sense; let us try it 
out at the top levels to see what results can be achieved, and what serv- 
ice can be rendered, but then extend it. 

Mr. Rees. This Board you are talking about deals with super- 
graders ? 

Dr. Ftemmine. Not exclusively under this order ; no, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, it does unless the Commission orders other- 
wise. 

Dr. Fremmuinea. That is right. 

Mr Jonansen. And it does so unless the Commission orders other- 
wise after this Board has recommended ? 

Dr. Fiemomine. That is right. 

I am sure if this gets under way in the right way the Board will 
make such recommendations. 

Mr. Beten. Is it not customary in the Government for the recom- 
eae for promotion to be made by the supervisors along the 

e 

Dr. Fitemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Bren. Then once you have skimmed off the 1,500 supergrade 
positions, are not they the ones that are going to be recommending all 
these people down the line for promotion ? 

Dr. Ftemmine. I do not quite get your question. 

Mr. Beten. I think you will be taking all the management people. 
You said there would be between 1,500 and 3,000. Of course, there 
are only 1,200 supergrades now, so that takes that 1,200 plus a few 
more which would be in this category. 

Dr, Fiemmine. If you take those that are in the super 
“significant administrative or managerial characteristics” you cut it 
down to considerably below that figure, namely, to between 700 or 800. 

Mr. Beten. Then, those are in the line really of recommending all 
of the key supervisors throughout the Government. 

Dr. FLemming. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beten. But if they are going to be selected by this Board, there 
is not going to be too much of a transition, because the people selected 
by the Board are going to be selecting the others. 


grades with 
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Dr. Ftemmrne. I agree that it is not going to constitute any major 
change in the way in which your promotions system operates today. 
That was my response to Judge Davis. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Lawton has made quite a statement recently about 
a big promotions program, starting at the ground level and going up. 

Does this conflict with that program in any way ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. No, sir. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. At that point, what effect would the Board have 
upon schedule C positions ? 

Dr. Fremminc. None whatever. This is the competitive civil 
service only. 

Mr. Lzstnsxt. Are not schedule C positions administrative 
positions ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Sure, but they are outside the competitive civil 
service. 

Mr. Lxstwsxt. Is it not true that the 245 schedule C positions—the 
figure which we have been given—would be affected ? 

Dr. Fusemmine. When they go into the schedule C, they go out of 
the competitive civil service for that period of time, just as a person 
goes out of it if he becomes an assistant secretary, for example. You 
have a few assistant secretary jobs, of course, that are labeled, or 
identified, as positions that should be filled by career civil servants. 
But when the person goes into a schedule C position, he goes into a 
position outside of the competitive civil service, and the schedule C 
positions are not covered by this order at all. 

The President, in setting up the study committee, directed us to con- 
fine ourselves to a plan for the competitive civil service and made it 
very clear that we would not have anything to do with any positions 
outside the competitive civil service in developing our plan. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, I have just 2 or 3 more questions. 

Mr. Davis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jowansen. What happens to the career of an employee who 
is recommended to the Board for designation for this status, and that 
recommendation is turned down by the Board ? 

Dr. Fiemmina. So far as the position that he is in at that particu- 
lar time is concerned, it has no effect on it at all. He can continue in 
that position. 

Mr. JoHansen. What about his future? 

Dr. Fiemmtine. As far as his future is concerned, I would say he 
would not have the same opportunity for consideration for positions 
in other departments and agencies that persons on the list will have. 

Mr. JoHanseENn. So that it is, in fact, a preferential status for those 
who get on the list ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. I certainly hope it is. That is the whole purpose of 
this program, namely to develop a roster of persons who have been 
screened and who have been accepted by the President as persons who 
are highly qualified for executive positions. Now, if a person gets on 
that list, I would certainly hope that he would be given preferential 
consideration. 

Mr. JoHansen. I am sure that he would. 

Dr. Fiemminea. I am, too. I would, however, be unalterably op- 
posed to requiring that he be given preferential consideration. 

Mr. JoHanseN. That is right, but it is an awfully short step to 
that. 
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Dr. Fuemmine. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Jowansen. It is an awfully short step, or could be under some 
other board, but under the chairman of some other board from the 
recommending procedure to the mandatory procedure. 

Dr. Fiemmine. The only way it could be done would be by the 
President issuing an Executive order requiring that it be done. 

Mr. Jowansen. I am fully aware of that. 

Dr. FLemmine. It would be out in the open. 

Mr. Jowansen. In view of the fact that the basic recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission was ignored by the action of the Executive 
in this matter, because the Hoover Commission recommended legisla- 
tion, that cannot come into the picture / 

Dr. Ftemminea. That is right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Just one other question : 

We had testimony yesterday and we have had indications through- 
out the testimony that a legislative action is needed—Commissioner 
Lawton referred to it as a needed legislative or congressional assist 
in the matter of taking the ceiling off completely on the number of 
supergrades. 

‘irst of all, I am completely opposed to that, but I would like to 
have your comment as to the reasons why, if you have that view, you 
feel it is necessary as a part of this program. 

Dr. Fremmine. Mr. Congressman, my feeling is that a greater 
flexibility should be given to the departments and agencies in the 
matter of supergrades than they have at the present time. I am 
sure of the fact that there are persons who are performing, for 
example, duties and responsibilities which could easily be classified 


at 16, 17, and 18, and who are being held at 15 simply because of the 

fact that there are no 16, 17, or 18 grade for them. I am like- 

wise sure that there are persons who are performing top responsibili- 

ties; ays those called for by grade 18, who are in grades 16 and 17, 
y 


and the only reason they are not getting the compensation of a grade 
18 is that there are no additional grade 18’s available. 

Let me say this: I sympathize with you in feeling that this is an 
area where there should be some control and where the thing just 
should not be thrown wide open. But the Congress in passing the 
Classification Act felt that it was establishing adequate control for 
the classification of jobs. The Congress does not say there can be 
only so many 15’s or so many 14’s. What the Congress says is that 
classification standards must be established by the Civil Service 
Commission and only those persons who meet those standards can be 
put into grade 15, but if there are duties and responsibilities which 
must be discharged and which can be properly classified in grade 15 
and for which the Congress is willing to provide the funds under 
the appropriations process, then the departments and agencies can 
have just as many 15’s as they have money for under their appropria- 
tions. 

Personally, I do not see why the Congress feels it has to establish 
a different kind of control; namely, a number control for 16’s, 17’s, 
and 18’s. I do not see any difference between 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s than 
15’s when it comes to controlling the situation from a classification 
point of view. 

So, personally, I would be sympathetic with Commissioner Law- 
ton’s position. 
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I think a number control results in poor management in the Federal 
Government, and results in inequities as — the employees within 
the Federal Government and some inequities that can be very serious 
and very disruptive as far as morale is concerned. 

Mr. JoHanseN. What is your feeling at this time as to the contribu- 
tion which would be made to this program by the removal of this 
ceiling? I am not clear in my own mind as to the relationship. 

Dr. Fremmine. Well, simply this: Looking at the broad problem 
of providing adequate incentives for persons of top administrative 
competence to stay in the service, if the ceilings were removed, it 
would provide additional incentive and it would eliminate some of 
these poor morale situations that you have today. After all, if a 
person is performing grade 18 duties and responsibilities—and there 
is no question about it—but he is being held in grade 16 because there 
is not a berth for him at the 18 level, he is not going to be a very 
enthusiastic employee of the Federal Government. If an educa- 
tional institution or if a private corporation comes along and gives 
him a good offer, in all probability he is going to accept and I cannot 
blame him. In other words, he says “the Government treats me in 
an unfair and inequitable manner. They will not pay me for what I 
am doing.” That is not, it seems to me, a good practice to follow if we 
want to hold in our top career executive jobs the really outstanding 
and competent people. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, is it not a hopeless cause to attempt 
to match or outbid or even-bid private enterprise in the matter of 
top salaries? 

r. Fiemmine. You cannot match them, I agree with you, in many 
instances, dollar for dollar, but I do think that we can put ourselves 
in a position where, when a person is performing grade 18 duties 
and responsibilities, he will be paid at that level and not at some 
lower level. 

That is my only point. You are more apt to keep him if he feels 
you are dealing with him fairly and equitably. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, it is my feeling that when you have 
no limit or control on those top levels that the creation of those top 
levels becomes rather prolific, and I am ready to see some measure of 
birth control in that area. 

Dr. Fitemmine. Mr. Congressman, I certainly see your point, but 
my only point is that we should control the 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s in the 
same way that we control the 14’s or 15’s, or even the 7’s. 

Mr. Jonansen. Maybe, we should extend the control down a little 
further. 

Dr. Fiemmine. That is one way of going at it, but personally I 
would not advocate it from the standpoint of good management. 
Your control has to come through the Classification Act, and through 
the appropriation process. 

Mr. JoHansen. Certainly, you are aware of the concern that the 
American taxpayers have over a burgeoning bureaucracy. 

Dr. Ftemmine. There is no question about it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Fiemmine. The control has to come at the point where gov- 
ernmental agencies are authorized to do certain things. That is 
what starts the increase. 

Mr. Jouansen. I concur with the gentleman in that. 
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Dr. Fremmine. That is our immediate control point. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I have voted that way. 

Dr. Fiemmine. The second control point comes with the appro- 
priation process. I think it is difficult. to obtain satisfactory controls 
through arbitrary ceilings for particular es. 

Mr. Davis. In reading through this Executive order, I have not 
found where the term of office or the tenure of the members of this 
Board is fixed. What about that? 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. Chairman, it is not. We serve, as the langua 
goes, at the pleasure of the President of the United States for the 
time being. I have always been interested in those clauses. It seems 
to me when they say you serve at the pleasure of the President of the 
United States, that makes it perfectly clear, but then they add always 
“for the time being,” to make it doubly clear. 

Mr. Davis. I am very 'glad’to welcome to the subcommittee this 
morning one of the new members, Congressman Hemphill. 

Mr. Hemphill, do you have some questions at this oes 

Mr. Hemenmu. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being late, but I 
had another commitment. I also apologize to you, Dr. Flemming. 

I would like to ask the Doctor, as chairman of the committee that 
recommended the Career Executive Board, what were the reactions 
of the various Federal agencies and departments to this proposal? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr. Con man, we included in our report to 
the President an appendix which sets forth the reactions of the depart- 
ments and agencies. I do not have that attached to this copy which I 
have here, but I think it is available to the committee. 

My recollection is that eight of the departments—that is, the 
Cabinet Departments—recommended that the order be issued, and that 
two took issue at several points, those two being the Department of 
State and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Then 
there was sclineting like 18 or 20 independent agencies reporting, 
and all but 4 recommended approval. 

In the case of the Department of State, they felt that certain points 
needed to be clarified, and as far as many of those points are con- 
cerned, we think we did clarify them in the order that was finally 
recommended to the President. 

For example, they were concernd as to whether or not the Forei 
Service would be involved in this operation. As I have already indi- 
cated, the order. restricts. it to the competitive civil service. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare felt that there 
should be islation prior to the issuance of the Executive order, the 
same point that has been made here from time to time. 

I am sorry that I do not have that in front of me. Does the com- 
mittee have that particular information ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Dr. Fiemmine. It is an appendix to the report. 

Mr. Davis. We did not get'the report at all, Doctor. We got only 
a very abbreviated statement about it. We did not get the report at 
all until this subcommittee asked for it. 

Dr. Fiemmine. I do not know any reason for that. So far as I 
know it is a public report, but I may be wrong on that. 

Mr. Davis. Was it labeled “confidential ?” 

Dr. Fiemmine. No, sir. 
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Mr. Hemrntin. In connection with the testimony you have just 
iven, sir, that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
elt that Congress should enact some legislation, was their feeling 

that Congress should retain some measure of authority or control? 

Dr. Fiemmina. No, sir; the point they made, Mr. Congressman, had 
to do with this question of rank of the individual; that is, the pay 
being adapted to his rank rather than to a particular job. As I recall 
it, their feeling was that that part of the Hoover Commission report 
could not be implemented without legislation, and I agree with them 
on that. 

The only difference of opinion between our Committee and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare was that we felt that 
certain steps could be taken by Executive order, and then after you 
have had some experience, you could determine just what kind of 
specific legislation you might want to recommend. 

Mr. Hemruu.. Then, it is not the purpose of this proposal to 
remove this from congressional control ? 

Dr. Fremmine. No, sir; not a bit. As I pointed out earlier—I 
think, before you came in—the order itself makes it very clear, for 
example, that the rules and regulations are to be issued by the Civil 
Service Commission, after receiving recommendations from the Board. 
In other words, the Board does not have any authority to go out and 
issue rules and regulations of its own at all. 

So, the whole objective here is to keep this within the competitive 
civil service system as established by the Congress. 

Mr. Hempnity. If I may follow up your reasoning, the Executive 
order means what it says—that it should be done within the frame- 
work of the Civil Service Commission ? 

Dr. Fiemmaine. Yes. Point No. 1, the program is to be carried out 
within the framework of the competitive civil service system, and 
point No, 2, the program cannot move forward except under the rules 
and regulations established by the Commission. The President has 
simply adopted the method of using a special Board to help the Com- 
mission and to help him get this program underway. All the Board 
can do is recommend to the Commission or to the President in the 
case of the individuals involved. 

Mr. Hempui. May I ask you if every person who is a GS-16 and 
above will be promoted to this supergrade category, or be made a 
career executive ? 

Dr. Fremmine. No, sir; the process will be this: The regulations 
and the standards will be recommended by the Board to the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission will promulgate regulations after that has 
been done. Then, the heads of the departments and agencies will be 
invited to make recommendations. When their recommendations are 
received by the Board, they will be screened to determine whether or 
not they are in conformity with the regulations and the standards. 

If they are, the persons will be recommended to the President. If 
they are not, the persons will not be recommended to the President. 

Mr. Hemputiyi. And if they are not recommended, will the Board 
and the Agency try to remove them ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. No, sir; that does not follow at all. The individual 
may stay in that job indefinitely. That is up to the head of the agency. 
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The head of the agency is the only person who can move on that, and 
then he must move either in accordance with the Veterans Preference 
Act or the appropriate civil service rule. 

Mr. Hempuity. Once you reach that category, or that height in 
scale, a person of such consequence not to be selected must not be 
doing his job. 

Dr. Ftemmine. That would be a matter that the head of the agency 
would have to face; that is right. He would have to determine what 
he could or should do. 

Mr. Hemputiy. So, after you have taken a man up to that position, 
and he has not been selected, you say to him not directly, but indi- 
rectly, that you are not qualified for further confidence in your selec- 
tion, and we have spent all these Tas training you, but you are not 
qualified. Then what happensto him? Does he just stay right there 
in the agency ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Unless the head of the agency decides to proceed 
against him in accordance with the civil service rules and the Vet- 
erans Preference Act. 

Mr. Hempuitt. What about the man who is doing a real good job 
but is not recommended by your Board ? 

Dr. Fremmine. This Executive order places the initial responsi- 
bility upon the head of the agency, and if he does not make the recom- 
mendation, then it will not come before this Board. The responsi- 
bility for making the initial recommendation is vested with the head 
of the department, but that is not unlike our total personnel operation 
in the Federal Government in terms of promotions and soon. It has 
all got to be done at the initiative of the head of the agency or the 
person to whom he delegates such authority. 

Mr. Hempuitt. What are his opportunities for getting further pro- 
motions or transferring to some other agency where perhaps the head 
of the department would appreciate the extra work he is able to 
perform ? 

Dr. Ftemoine. He has the same opportunities that are before him 
at the present time. 

Mr. Hemrnuity. But he is under somewhat of a stigma; is he not? 

Dr. Ftemmine. Yes; I think it is fairto say that. Ifthe head of his 
agency would not recommend him to this Board, then the head of 
some other department or agency might wonder why he was not 
recommended. I agree with you. 

Mr. Hemrpui. The problem that poses itself to me with my limited 
knowledge of this, and experience is, this: 

You have a man who has spent years in the Government service 
supposedly to improve himself and his service to the Government, and 
he is not selected to this supergrade. It is only natural that people 
would know that he is being considered. What happens to that man 
if he is an excellent public servant? Is it not taken for granted? 
It seems to me that he really suffers from the lack of selection. 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr. Congressman, my feeling is that if he is an 
excellent public servant, he will be recommended. Now, of course, 
I cannot prove that, obviously, but I really believe that it would work 
that way. 

Mr. Pinder Well, I think you are perhaps being a little pla- 
tonic to feel that it would work that way in every instance. 
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Dr. Fiemmina. Not in every instance. I know we have personnel 
problems that arise out of operations of this kind. 

Mr. Hemenuiw. As I understand it, the Board does not meet too 
often. In other words, it is a part-time Board ? 

Dr. FLemnine. It isa part-time Board. 

Mr. Hempniiy. Would it not be necessary for you to have a ter- 
rific staff to keep this operating ? 

Dr. Ftemminc. No, sir. Our present thinking is that all we need 
is an executive secretary and a secretary for the executive secretary. 
We may have to add one or two other professional people. Our feel- 
ing is that the staff work can and will be done by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Hemrpuiuy. The staff work and the determination is going to 
be made at that level, and actually this Board is in some sense just a 
Board to carry out what the Civil Service Commission can do itself; 
is it not? 

Dr. Fiemminc. We will assume responsibility for the individual 
recommendations to the President, and the Board will take whatever 
time it is necessary to take in order to make those recommendations, 
and consider the cases. All we are doing, as I indicated earlier, is 
functioning in a manner similar to many other civil service exam- 
ining boards throughout the country. 

Mr. Hempuim. Not arguing with you, but it has been my theory 
that if a man is the head of an agency, he ought to have sufficient 
responsibility and he ought to assume that responsibility where you 
can put your finger on him and there would be no necessity for this 
Board. If he is not capable of assuming the responsibility for the 
decision, he has no business being the head of. the agency. 

Dr. Fiemmine. As I said before, the President was faced with the 
opportunity of selecting various methods of getting this program 
under way, and he decided on the method of setting up this Board 
to make recommendations to the Commission and to him. 

I think it is clear that it is within the total framework of the civil- 
service system, and within the framework of his general authority 
as given to him under section 1763 of the Revised Statutes, and the 
Civil Service Act. 

Mr. Davis. You stated why the President made his selection this 
morning. I would like to know why this group that he designated to 
make the recommendations to him did not follow the pattern laid 
down by the Hoover Commission, which recommended that this pro- 
gram be initially taken up with the Congress and legislation be 
enacted ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, our feeling is simply this: There 
are certain things that the President can do to get this program under 
way within the framework of the authority that has been conferred 
upon him by the Congress. That being the case, we felt that it 
would be wise to get it started, and get some experience with it, and 
then on the basis of that experience, make specific recommendations 
relative to legislation. 

Mr. Davis. That still, then, is something under contemplation ? 

Dr. Firemmine. That is right, and you will notice that the order 
directs us to make legislative recommendations if we so desire from 
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time to time to the President through the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you one further question, Doctor: 

Some time ago I believe the Civil Service Commission maintained 
a register of individuals already in the Government service who were 
interested in being considered for key executive positions. 

Now, it is my recollection that the Commission could never get the 
departments and the agencies to select individuals under the execu- 
tive placement program. 

How does your plan differ from the procedures followed earlier 
under that executive placement program, and how do you expect it 
to succeed where that one did not? 

Dr. FLemmine. I am not too well acquainted with the details of the 
executive placement program, but I think I would say this briefly: 

This program does bring it up to a high level, namely, the Presi- 
dential level, and I think that a program which has the backing of 
the President as this one does may bring a better response in terms 
of people being nominated. 

lso, I think we ought to point this up, Mr. Chairman, as has been 
pointed up during the course of the discussion this morning: If a 
head of a department did not nominate his people in accordance with 
regulations and standards that will be issued by the Commission, he 
would be in the position of rendering a very real disservice to individ- 
uals and he would be in the position of going contrary to a policy of 
the President. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Dennison. Dr. Flemming, as a fellow Ohioan, I want to wel- 
come you to Washington, and from what. I read in the papers, it looks 
like your stay may be a little longer than just today, and I hope 
so. 

This testimony this morning has been very informative so far as 
I am concerned, and I think that all of us share the same general 
objective, namely, utilization of the highest talents possible in the 
best way in the Government. 

There is in many cases, of course, a difference of opinion as to what 
the procedures should be along that line. In speaking of procedures, 
I have 1 or 2 questions that I would like to ask you about the Board 
itself, which I do not believe have been answered this morning. 

As I understand it, the Board was set up by Executive order in 
March of this year. 

Dr. Fiemoine. That is right. 

Mr. Dennison. Has the Board had any formal hearings? Have 
they set up an organization and have they had an organizational 
meeting ? 

Dr. Fiemminc. We have had two meetings since the Executive 
order was issued, and we are devoting ourselves primarily at the pres- 
ent time to the selection of an executive secretary. We have also, 
however, arrived at a meeting of minds as to the nature of the respon- 
sibilities that have been placed upon us, and as to the kind of initial 
documents that will have to be brought together. We have asked the 
Civil Service Commission to do some staff work for us in these areas. 
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For example, to get this launched, section 3 makes it very clear 
that the Board, after consultation with the agencies, shall do certain 
things and shall advise the Commission with respect to the issuance 
of regulations governing such matters. 

So, we have to develop an overall document which the Departments 
and agencies will have a chance to comment on before we submit it 
to the Commission formally, and officially, and then we will have to 
submit it to the Commission and the Commission will have to de- 
cide whether to issue it as a Commission regulation and standard. For 
that basic document we have asked to have some initial work done for 
us by the Civil Service Commission staff. 

Mr. Dennison. As I understand it, the Board itself serves without 
compensation ; is that right? 

Dr. Fiemmine. That is right. It says they may receive transpor- 
tation and per diem allowances as authorized by the Government 
standardized travel regulations. 

Mr. Dennison. What kind of staff do you propose to have? 

Dr. Fiemoine. As I indicated earlier, initially, it seems to me we 
can start off with an executive secretary and a secretary to that execu- 
tive secretary. We may need one or two professional people in addi- 
tion, but my feeling is that most of the basic staff work can be done 
by the Commission. 

Mr. Dennison. When the original Career Executive Committee was 
functioning under the Executive order of August 1957, at any time 
was this particular committee or was Congress consulted with respect 
to the program which you are taking under consideration at that time ? 

Dr. Fiemmince. Not by the Career Executive Committee; no, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. Has the Board of the committee—its predecessor— 
made any positive recommendations for legislation ? 

Dr. Fiemmina. Yes, sir; the committee indicated a feeling that this 
whole program could be facilitated by taking off the ceilings on the 
supergrades, as I indicated to Congressman Solanenn, and 5 - by the 
enactment of training legislation in which Congress would give the 
departments and agencies basic authority in the training field. 

r. DENNISON. F -endstetend that another Ohioan, Congressman 
Clarence Brown, disagreed with recommendation No. 6 advocating 
the creation of a senior civil service. 

Dr. Fiemmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Dennison. He stated that we already have our supergrades 
now. Would you care to comment on that ? 

Dr. Fremmine. Well, both Congressman Brown and Congressman 
Holifield filed dissents to the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission for the senior civil service, and, although I respect the point 
of view expressed by both of them, I happen to concur in the feeling 
of the majority of the Commission and voted with the majority of the 
Commission on it. 

Mr. Dennison. In your opinion, does this Career Executive Board 
in a sense set up a senior civil service ? 

Dr. Firemminea. Well, it is a step in the direction of the kind of 
recommendations made by the Hoover Commission. Whether there 
should be a second step or a third step, I think, should depend upon 
the experience as we get with this Career Executive Board, 

Mr. Dennison. The Board will presume to make recommendations 
along that line as well ? 
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Dr. Fiemmrne. Yes, sir; it can make them to the President through 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Dennison. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jonansen. In view of your reference, Doctor, to recommenda- 
tions that this Board is going to make to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, is not the Board going to come pretty close to having the status 
of a steering committee for the Civil Service Commission ¢ 

Dr. Ftemmine. Well, I would hope that the recommendations we 
made to the Commission would be seriously considered by the Com- 
mission, but they would be just like any other recommendations that 
the Commission gets from time to time. They will have to decide 
whether to accept them or reject them. 

Mr. Jonansen. Now, Doctor, it is true, is it not, that as this Board 
is contsituted and set up, the members are not subject to confirmation 
by the Senate? Z 

Dr. Firemmine. That is right. It is a Presidential Board within 
the executive branch charged with the responsibility of advising the 
Commission and the President. 

Mr. Jowansen. But, nonetheless, it is your hope that the Board 
will become very influential in the matter of personnel policy and 
administration in the executive branch ? 

Dr. Firemmina. I would hope that the Board would succeed in 
achieving the objectives that are set forth in this Executive order. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. With no reflection upon the President’s selections 
to that Board, please understand, it seems to me that if this Board 
is going to achieve the importance that you apparently envision for 
it, the members of this Board ought to be subject to Senate con- 
firmation. 

It seems to me that it is completely violative of the responsibilities 
and duties vested in the Senate with respect to appointments to posi- 
ions of tremendous responsibility and influence which, by your own 
acknowledgement, is the open purpose of the Board. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. Congressman, I would say this: I would agree 
with you if this Board had the right to take the kind of actions that 
the Civil Service Commission under the law can take, I think, how- 
ever, that the President of the United States has the right to set up an 
advisory board to him and to one of his agencies any time he wants to, 
without any senatorial confirmation. 

If he hast given this Board the authority to issue the rules and regu- 
lations which under this order only the Civil Service Commission can 
issue, then I would agree with you. 

Mr. Jouansen. But this Board is not alone advisory to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; it is advisory to a statutory Commission. 

Dr. FLtemmina. Sure, and that Commission can take the advice or 
leave it, as they see fit. 

Mr. JoHansen. I have my own impressions about what they will do. 
Dr. Fiemmine. If the President had said to the Board, “You ma 
promulgate rules and regulations on your own governing this area,” 
I would agree with you, but in view of the fact he did not say that, 
i cannot agree with you. He left the authority to promulgate the 
rules and regulations in the hands of a three-man Commission ap- 

pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
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Mr. Jowansen. I do not know what functions this Board could 
perform that could not be performed by the Civil Service Commission, 

Dr. Fiemoine. I agree with you on that but the President set up 
this Board to advise with him and to advise with the Commission in 
order to get the program underway. He could have done it in some 
other way but he chose to do it in this way to get the program started, 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Flemming, in regard to the supergrade positions, is 
it not true that after 8 years the Civil Service Commission has never 
set up job standards for these supergrade positions ? 

Dr. Fitemmine. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question. I just have not been close enough to it. 

Mr. Davis. Would it be a requirement or a qualification for the 
executive director of the Board that he be a career employee or that 
he have civil-service status ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. I would say he should be a person who has civil- 
service status. He would not necessarily have to be in a competitive 
civil-service job right at the present time, but I would think it would 
be unfortunate if he did not himself have a competitive civil-service 
status. 

Mr. Davis. How many people are under consideration for that posi- 
tion now ? 

Dr. Fiemnine. I think it is fair to say a half dozen or so have 
been suggested up to this time. 

Mr. Davis. Was it evident to you when you were a member of the 
Civil Service Commission that the services to be performed by this 
Board were needed by the Federal agencies ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, if when I was a member of the Civil 
Service Commission a proposal of this kind had been made, I would 
have welcomed it. I think it would have been extremely helpful, and 
I am sure that is what is in the minds of the present Civil Service 
Commissioners who, as I understand, steric unanimously in the 
issuance of the Executive order. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Belen. 

Mr. Beten. Dr. Flemming, when you come into a big program like 
this there ought to be some reason for it. We have heard of no de- 
mand—and I get all the correspondence that comes to the committee— 
there has been no demand for this program. Do you believe the 
people who fill these positions are unqualified? Have they not done 
a good job in selecting people for these jobs? We should get down 
to the reasons if there is such a widespread need for this program. 

Dr. Fiemmine. I cannot generalize. 

Mr. Been. There must be some reason. Do you believe the people 
who fill these positions are unqualified ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. I have heard allegations from time to time that 
some people were not qualified. 

Mr. Beten. Did you investigate them ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Of course not. We did not have the means of 
doing it. Let me put it this way. I think that is a perfectly fair 

uestion. As a matter of fact, there does not exist at the present 
time an effective placement service for your top career executives. 
I do not think anyone would challenge that, because as I understand 
it the Commission has testified they do not have such a service. It just 


does not exist at the present time. 
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Mr. Brtzen. That is right; and I do not think there is a demand 
for it. 

Dr. Fiemmine. My contention is that in a government as large as 
this Government is, when heads of departments and agencies are in a 
position where they are considering filling top career executive posts, 
they should be able to look at the qualifications of persons in other 
departments and agencies before they make a decision as to how they 
are going to fill the post. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Can they not do that now? 

Dr. Firemmine. The answer is “No.” ‘There is not in existence a 
screened roster of career executives. 

Mr. Beten. I have observed every time there is a vacancy in a top 
position it is high enough up that everybody knows about it and when 
the vacancy is announced there is also announced the person filling it. 

The Defense Department has well over 1 million employees and the 
postal service has over 500,000. There is no reason why, if they are 
not selecting the best people, they should not because they should be 
able to fill the top positions out of that number. If the Defense 
Department cannot fill the relatively small number of grades 16, 17, 
an 18 out of the over 1 million in that Department, the fault lies 
there. And if the postal service cannot fill the relatively small num- 
ber of grades 16, 17, and 18 from the over 500,000 in the postal service, 
the fault lies there. The postal service has filled 15 top jobs of 
regional directors, and I think only 2 of those came from outside; the 
others came from the postal service. 

Dr. Fiemminc. You say two were not from within the postal 
service ¢ 

Mr. Breten. Two came from outside of the Federal service. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Let me speak on that particular point. I would be 
willing to make this categorical statement, that if this kind of a 
screened roster had been in existence the postal service would not have 
found it necessary to go outside the Federal service. There are people 
in the Federal service qualified to fill those positions, but the postal 
service did not know where they were. That only underlines the 
point I was making earlier with Congressman Lesinski, that it is 
possible to bring people in executive positions from one area to another 
and have them do a successful job. That means it is possible to 
have them come from one agency of Government to another and have 
them do a successful job, I think it is too bad that the postal service 
found it necessary to go outside the Federal service to get those two 
men. I am sure there were qualified men within the Federal service, 
but the postal service did not know about them. 

Mr. Been. The great argument for grades 16, 17, and 18 was to 
recruit people outside the Federal service. 

Dr. Ftemmine. I am not saying that at times it is not necessary to 
do that. My point is, that maybe if the postal service could have 
looked at such a roster they would have selected people within the 
Federal service. I think it is too bad that people who have demon- 
strated their ability and are at a dead end were not given the oppor- 
tunity for consideration. That is what we are after. 

Mr. Beten. My point is that any administrator who will take the 
best jobs he has and give them to someone from outside, the fellows all 
down the line will be pretty outraged. 
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Dr. Ftemoine. I agree with you. It is the essence of good man- 
agement to develop the people within your organization and when a 
vacancy occurs to move them up. The postal service was able to find 
18 within the Federal service, but apparently they were not able to find 
within the Federal service the other 2. 

~ Mr. Beren. What do you think is the best criterion of whether a 
Federal employee is qualified? Is not the best criterion observing how 
he is doing his job? 

Dr. Fitemmine. Certainly, whatever he is doing. 

Mr. Beten. Then the Defense Department has approximately a 
million Federal employees and they ought to be doing their job a little 

better ? 

Dr. Fremmine. Let me put it this way. I would say this is not 

‘either/or; it is both/and. I think they ought to be working hard on 
the development of the people within their departments, but if they 
cannot find people within their departments, it seems to me they ought 
to have the opportunity of looking at people in other departments, 

Might I also say this, Mr. Chairman: Of course I agree with the 
statement as to the large number of people that we find in these two 
departments, and I think we will all agree that within the Defense 
Department very competent people run into a dead end because of 
the military superstructure. If they are very competent and if some 
other department has a vacancy and cannot find someone in their 
agency, should they not have an opportunity to look at these compe- 
tent people in Defense? What we are trying to do is develop a system 
whereby they can do that. We think this is a method that maybe will 
get this off dead center. 

Mr. Davis. I had one more question. 

As I see it, one of the most important jobs to be done by this newly 
created Career Executive Board 1s to appraise the work of these career 
executives. Is that correct? 

Dr. Ftemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Is that going to be done by the Board itself, a part-time 
Board, or is it going to be done by this executive director ¢ 

Dr. Fiemmrine. As I see it, in order to carry out that part of the 
Executive order, as I indicated earlier, the Board should recommend 
to the Commission an appraisal program for these career executives, 
a program which would be embodied in the rules and regulations and 
which would be binding on the heads of the departments and agencies. 

Mr. Davis. And the Commission would make that appraisal ? 

Dr. Ftemmine. These regulations would be binding on the heads of 
the agencies and they would be required to make those appraisals in 
accordance with those regulations. 

Mr. Davis. The heads of the agencies would make the appraisal ? 

Dr. Fiemaine. Yes; and then their work would be reviewed by our 
Board to see whether or not there was conformity. But I think the 
best chance of our finding out whether there was conformity would 
be through the inspection system of the Commission. Through that 
inspection system the Commission would check from time to time to 
see whether there was conformity. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Flemming, we appreciate very much having you 
with us. You are one of the best informed people on personnel in 

Government. 
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Did you have some final statement ? 

Dr. Pies First of all, Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you for 
giving this time and thought and consideration to the program, and 
I would just simply like to underline, growing out of the discussion 
we have had here today, that this is a method which has been adopted 
by the President to deal with one phase of personnel administration, 
but it is a method which is to be carried out within the framework of 
the civil service system and to be carried out in such a way that the 
only rules and regulations that can be issued will be the rules and 
regulations that will be issued by the Commission. This is simply 
an effort on the part of a group to advise with the Commission and 
with the President in an effort to get this program underway, and 
after we have been operating 6 months or so, then I think it would be 
very helpful to us to have the opportunity of reviewing the results of 
the operation with this committee. By that time the Commission will 
have issued regulations, we will have dealt with specific cases, and we 
will have had an opportunity to see whether it is worthwhile. I have 
faith in the fact this program can make a great contribution to 
strengthening the career executive service. 

Mr. Dennison. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison. I understand your appointment as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has just ieee announced, and I would 
like to be the first to congratulate you and wish you well in your new 
post. 

Dr. Ftemoine. If that is the case, it is news to me. 

Mr. Davis. I had stayed away from that. Of course, we have all 


been reading the papers. 

The committee will meet again tomorrow at 10 a. m. to hear Assist- 
ant Secretary Francis of the Defense Department; Mr. George Riley 
of the A. F. of L.; and Mr. Vaux Owen of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees. 


(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned until Thurs- 
day, May 8, at 10a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1958 


Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Manpower UTILIZATION OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crvin SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 213, Old House Office Building 
Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m., Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

We are very pleased this morning to have with us as witnesses the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Hon. W. F. Francis, Jr., accompanied 
by Mr. Leon Wheeless; Mr. James Campbell, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees; and Mr. Vaux Owen, 
president, National Federation of Federal Employees. 

Mr. Secretary, we regret very much we did not reach you when you 
were here the morning these hearings — We appreciate having 
you back this morning. I understand that you have a prepared state- 
ment that you would like to speak from. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. F. FRANCIS, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESOURCES, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LEON WHEELESS, DIRECTOR OF STAFF FOR CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL POLICY 


Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have you proceed now. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee: I am happy to have this oportunity to discuss with this 
committee the important subject of career executive personnel, and 
the interest of the Department of Defense in the career executive 
program established by the President in his Executive order of March 
4, 1958. 

As you said, Mr. Chairman, in your statement of April 6, “The se- 
lection of well qualified people is a necessary adjunct to effective man- 
power utilization.” The Department of Defense concurs fully in 
this statement, and works for the establishment of personnel policies 
and practices which will encourage well qualified people to accept 
ye ge de with it. 

corollary principle which is equally important, however, is that 
the retention of well qualified people is a necessary adjunct to effective 
manpower utilization. It is the ability of the Department of De- 
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fense to retain its best qualified employees which is the real payoff 
in the effective utilization of manpower and in assuring the most 
economical accomplishment of the Department’s mission. 

This is particularly true with respect to administrative and execu- 
tive personnel in the top levels of the career service. Any improve- 
ment which makes the positions at the top of the career structure 
more attractive to able people is of benefit not only to personnel in 
these positions, but also to personnel at the lower levels of the career 
service. 

The stated objectives of the President’s career executive program 
are to: 

1. Assure that career executives are people of the highest quality ; 

2. Make the most effective use of career executives; 

3. Assure the retention in Government of able career executives and 
to secure for them a rewarding career; and 

4. Provide prestige through greater recognition of the importance 
of Government career executives. 

The Department of Defense agrees fully with these objectives, and 
believes that the career executive program will contribute to their at- 
tainment by giving special impetus and attention on a government- 
wide basis to improving the quality, utilization, and prestige of the 
Government’s key career executives. 

In supporting the principle of improving governmentwide selec- 
tion, placement, and development of career executives it is not in- 

tended to reflect upon the caliber of present career executives or on the 
many excellent measures now in being within the Department of De- 
fense to select. and train well- qualified | persons for top career positions. 

I should like briefly to outline for you some of the measures by 
which career executives are currently selected. 

The basic principle followed in selecting personnel for top-level 
positions of the type that will be encompassed in the career executive 
program, as for other positions, is the selection of the best qualified 
employee from among all available candidates. Selection is made 
from within the department if a well qualified candidate is available. 
If no well qualified employees are available, recruitment is made from 
outside the department from such sources as career personnel in other 
Government departments, civil-service registers and rosters, or private 
life. 

Depending on the position and organization involved, a number of 
techniques are used to assure that all available, well-qualified candi- 
dates are considered, such as use of registers of personnel qualified in 
the field and the announcement of vacancies with an invitation for 
employees to apply. 

For example, in the Air Force, all commands have compiled inven- 
tories of personnel at grades GS-14 and above. Before a selection is 
made anywhere in the Air Force for a position GS-15 and above the 
gest qualified personnel on all these rosters are considered. Similarly, 
in the Navy, departmentwide rosters of executive personnel GS-i4 
and above and scientific personnel GS-13 and above are used in mak- 
ing selections for key positions. The Department of the Army also 
uses departmentw ide rosters compiled for specific occupational groups 
in making selections for positions in those categories. Further, the 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff for Logistics, who has responsibility for 55 
percent of all civilian personnel in the Army, has established a system 
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whereby no position, GS-13 and above, will be filled in any technical 
service headquarters without prior circulation of the vacancy to all 
other technical services and consideration of candidates referred. 

These departmentwide rosters are supplemented, where appropriate, 
by advertising of vacancies departmentwide and by similar bureau or 
command wide rosters of eligible personnel. 

In addition to assuring wide consideration of available candidates 
many safeguards exist to assure that persons appointed to positions at 
the career executive level are fully qualified for those positions. 

As you know, the Classification Act provides that no position shall 
be placed in grades GS-16, 17, or 18 except by action of, or after prior 
approval by, a majority of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

Recommendations within the Department of Defense for positions 
and persons to be placed in these grades are made only after the most 
careful screening and after review and decision by the headquarters 
of the military department concerned : 

In the Department of the Army, for example, an executive salary 
committee comprised of key officials in the headquarters of the Army 
reviews and screens all proposals for positions to be placed in GS-16, 
17, 18, or under Public Law 1028, to assure that they warrant the 
level recommended and to establish appropriate priorities. The ex- 
ecutive salary committee is composed of four Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retaries, the Deputy Assistant for Research and Development, the 
Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of the Army, and a general 
officer from the Office of the Chief of Staff. 

The qualifications of persons recommended for placement in GS-16, 
17, and 18 positions in the Army are reviewed by the Director of 
Civilian Personnel, and Public Law 1028 candidates are reviewed by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Army (M. P. & R. F.) to assure that 
they are fully qualified for their positions. 

Comparable high-level secretarial review of positions and candi- 
dates for supergrade and Public Law 1028 positions takes place in 
the other military departments. 

The qualifications of persons recommended for these positions are 
then reviewed and approved by the Civil Service Commission (with 
the exception of schedule A and C positions). 

We believe that the career executive program can be a logical exten- 
sion of these Department of Defense procedures by relating them to 
governmentwide needs and sources of supply. The program can 
provide, for example, a systematic and useful service when it is 
necessary and desirable to go outside the Department to obtain a 
fully qualified employee for a top-level position. It can also provide 
a systematic means by which career executives in the Department of 
Defense can advance to positions of broader responsibility in other 
agencies when they are needed by these agencies. 

The details of how these and other procedures of the career execu- 
tive program will operate must, of course, be worked out by the Career 
Executive Board. Until this has been done it is not possible to discuss 
Department of Defense plans under the program. However, the 
Department proposes to work closely with the Board in the develop- 
ment of its proposals. 

In connection with the career executive program the designation 
“elite corps” has sometimes been used. These words imply that this 
program will establish a corps of civilian executives, set apart from 
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their fellow workers in the career service and enjoying special rights, 
benefits, and privileges which, in a sense, make them “untouchables.” 

Mr. JoHanseNn. May I interrupt at this point? Iam going to com- 
ment most approvingly on the outline you have made of the procedures 
later, but does not the fact that the plan involves designation by the 
President of the United States in a very real sense set these people 
in a category apart? 

Mr. Francis. It is intended these people be given this special rec- 
ognition, which would be, as I under stand it, a designation and a 
placing on a roster, and there would be some certificate of recognition 
of having been appointed in the career group. 

Mr. Jouansen. I do not want to be disrespectful for a moment to 
the President of the United States, or the promoters of this plan, but 
there keeps popping into my mind the thought of a certain knight- 
hood status that is bestowed. It certainly puts them in a category 
apart, it seems to me. 

Mr. Francis. However, it does not in any way put them apart or 
remove them from the general rules of the civil service. Actually, 
unless the Congress sets out or approves the procedure, they cannot 
be given any status or rank such as was originally proposed in the 
Hoover Commission report. In other words, they would not be given 
a rank that would go with them wherever they went. 

Mr. JoHaNnsen. That would have to come later ¢ 

Mr. Francis. That would have to come later, if at all. There has 
been some disagreement within the Government as to whether that 
should or should not be done. 

Mr. Jonansen. I am not completely satisfied they might not find 
some device for bringing that to pass without an act of Congress. 
The capacity demonstrated for proceeding under existing statute, Mr. 
Chairman, and under existing authority vested in the Chief Execu- 
tive seems to be amazingly unlimited. 

Mr. Francis. I have heard that general suggestion made. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I am sure the gentleman has. 

Mr. Francis. I have heard it made by others on other occasions. 
I would think this, the Classification Act was so clear and explicit, 
and has been construed so clearly for so long I do not think you could 
change the status of anyone under civil service regulations without 
congressional action on that kind of a point. 

Mr. JoHansEN. I trust the gentleman is right. May I just say a 
word off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Francis. Just one other comment. I think it is a clear inten- 
tion—and it is a part of the belief—that the morale of the civil 
servants would be improved. It is the intention of this program 
obviously, to recognize the top career executives in a way that woul 

ive them additional prestige. Certainly we in the Department oi 

fense do not agree with any plan to make them in any way an elita 

corps in the sense they would be untouchables and above and apart 
from anyone else. 

Mr. JoHANsen. I am glad to have the Defense Department on 
record with that. I welcome that and appreciate the statement that 
you have made on that score. 
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Mr. Francis. Thank you, sir. 

If the Department of Defense considered that any such concept was 
involved it would be opposed to the career executive program. 

On the contrary, however, it is the opinion of this Department that 
the career executive program can be a natural and logical develop- 
ment within the classified civil service. Basically, it can give practi- 
cal recognition to the fact that selection, appraisal, and development 
of personnel at the executive levels require special treatment if we are 
to get the most out of the people at those levels. Also, as stated in the 
report of the President’s Career Executive Committee, consideration 
can be given to appropriate steps to simplify and expedite the process 
of establishing and classifying positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18, 
where the abilities of the incumbent contribute so materially to the 
nature of the position and the effectiveness with which its responsi- 
bilities are exercised. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense considers 
that there is no area more important than the top structure of our 
civilian career service. I congratulate this committee on its interest 
in this subject, and particularly upon its stated concern that no step 
be taken which will in any way lead to a deterioration of our merit 
system. In my opinion such result will not come about from estab- 
lishment of the career executive program, but it is good to know 
that a committee such as this is alert and watchful to prevent this 
possibility. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for those observa- 
tions. 

In the course of the hearings that we have held one of the signifi- 
cant reasons advanced for Career Executive Board was to help the 
departments and agencies fill top management jobs. 

I would like to discuss that a little with you as far as the Defense 
Department is concerned. What is the situation in the Defense De- 
partment now with reference to the filling of top management jobs? 

Mr. Francis. As to whether we have any need for bringing people 
in from the outside ? 

Mr, Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. I think that our statistics for 1957 will have some 
relevance on that score. For instance, in the supergrades we had 
24 resignations and 9 resignations of Public Law 1028’s, or a total 
of 33 resignations in those 2 categories of the highest-pay levels. 

We had authorization for some new Public Law 1028’s in 1956 and 
transfers to these positions left some existing vacancies in supergrades 
so we had more to fill than we actually had leave. 

Mr. Davis. What is the total number of supergrades in the Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Francis. 271, plus 10 that were recently made available solely 
for the new ARPA agency. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted to get those figures in the record. 

Mr. Francis. There is a total of 281 including the ARPA jobs. 

Last year we filled from within 51 vacancies in the supergrades 
and by new appointment from civil life we filled 9 vacancies. By 
transfer from other agencies we filled four. So, of the total jobs 
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filled, there were 64. Thirteen were brought in either from the out- 
side of from other agencies. 

In Public Law 1028 vacancies we filled 16 of those from within, 
by new appointment from civil life 8, and no transfers from other 
agencies. 

Mr. JonHansen. Am I correct in my understanding from yesterday’s 
testimony that the nine who were appointed to supergrades from 
eivilian life, from outside the competitive civil service, would not 
under this program be eligible for selection to this career status? Is 
that your impression, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Davis. How was that? 

Mr. JowansenN. Would these nine who were added to the supergrade 
status from civilian life, brought in from outside the civil service, 
be eligible for designation for this career executive status ¢ 

Mr. Davis. They would not be eligible to go-on the roster made 
up from the supergrades, but if I eiderstend the testimony we have 
had —- this career executive program would not deprive any 
departmental agency from going dundee and bringing in qualified 
people. 

Mr. JoHansen. I understand that. They would not be eligible for 
this career executive status? 

Mr. Davis. As I understand it, they are to designate these people 
upon the recommendation of the agency from the supergrade category 
and they will come into this career executive program through that 
approach. 

Mr. Jowansen. But only competitive status employees. 

Mr. Davis. That is my understanding. Is that your understand- 
ing of it, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Francis. I would think if a man was brought in from the 
outside, before he could be given a supergrade under the competitive 
service he would have to be approved by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Once he had been approved and he had civil service status, if 
the department head recommended him for the career executive serv- 
ice, I think then the Board could designate him. 

Mr. Jonansen. He could not acquire it without competitive exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Francis. He would have to have qualified status as a com- 
petitive civil service employee. 

Mr. Jowansen. Which he could not get if he was brought in in 
the manner I understand these nine were brought in. 

Mr. Wuertrss. May I say on that Secretary Francis is correct, if a 
man is appointed into the supergrade category in a way that is com- 
petitive, he has the same opportunity to move into this career execu- 
tive group as if he had been appointed in the lower grade and come up 
through the service. 

Mr. Davis. As I understand it, there is only one avenue of approach 
into this career executive program, and that is through the super- 
grade category ¢ 

Mr. Wueetess. He has to be at the supergrade level to get into it. 

Mr. Davis. That is what T understand. 
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Mr. Wuer.ess. Congressman Johansen’s question was whether an 
individual could be newly appointed from outside into the super- 
grade category and be eligible for becoming a career executive service 
member, as I understand it. 

Mr. Davis. I did not exactly understand it that way. I thought 
he asked, could the man be appointed into a top management posi- 
tion from the outside, and if so, would he be authorized to get into 
this career executive program through such an appointment. I think 
the answer to that is “No.” 

Mr. Francis. The answer is that he cannot do that without having 
been approved by the Civil Service Commission competitively as being 
entitled to the particular supergrade which would then put him in as 
x member of the competitive civil service. 

Mr. Wuee ess. I think this would be clarified if We remember in 
these jobs generally they are pretty much one-of-a-kind jobs. In 
other words, you do not normally have a lengthy register for a job, 
we will say in Defense, which would be equally applicable to similar 
jobs across the Government, so the Commission can conduct exam- 
inations, and they might only have 1 or 2 candidates available. 

sut if in fact the Commission approves the individual’s qualifica- 
tions under their competitive examining rules, he can get a career 
appointment in the supergrades even though he comes in from the 
outside. A good many of them are given what we call, or what the 
Commission designates, temporary appointments pending establish- 
ment of a register, which means until they have acquired competitive 
status they cannot be moved into the career executive group. 

Mr. JoHansEN. I am reluctant to belabor the point, but I think it 
is a tremendously important one. 

Dr. Flemming said yesterday under the Executive order the career 
executive service means those of line or staff positions in the competi- 
tive civil service and then the rest is irrelevant. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Mr. JonansEn. And I understand in practice they do not conduct 
competitive examinations for the supergrades. 

Mr. Francis. I do not believe you can fill a supergrade from the 
outside unless it is established and approved by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. There is no adequate roster of eligible people in the civil 
service. 

Mr. Wueetess. You might want to explore this with the Commis- 
sion representative, but it is my understanding they can get a competi- 
tive appointment into a supergrade. As a matter of fact, I know of 
one illustration where that happened with an individual with rare 
qualification. 

Mr. JoHansen. Without an examination ? 

Mr. Wueecess. It is kind of an examination. You do not have 
a written examination in that sense, but it is a review of qualifications 
of all available people. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So they can get competitive status ? 

Mr. Wuee ess. It is my understanding; yes. 
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Mr. Francis. The two that I am familiar with that have ha pened 
that way since I have been here were temporary pending establishing 
a register. They had been in areas of property management in the 
logistics field ones wide business experience was involved and the 
Civil Service Commission approved them. Incidentally, they have 
turned down a few, too. They approved these on the theory that no 
one was available in the competitive service with the qualifications 
to handle that particular job. Although it was a civil service job, we 
were ae by the Civil Service Commission to appoint those men 
into the supergrades from outside civilian life. 

Mr. Jonansen. The thing that disturbs me is the import of your 
testimony with respect to the possibility of an outsider coming into 
a supergrade status and being eligible for designation in the career 
executive service. The testimony of you gentlemen today, if I under- 
stand it correctly—and if I do not understand it, correct me—and the 
testimony of yesterday is diametrically opposite, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I have not received that impression. 

Mr. Jowansun. I may be completeley wrong. It seems to me to 
indicate at this point without a true competitive status in the sense 
of coming up through the ranks 

Mr. Davis. That is the general plan. What Secretary Francis and 
Mr. Wheeless mentioned is an exception to that general plan, a per- 
missible exception to that general plan. 

Mr. Jonansen. If there are permissible exceptions to the general 
plan as there have been on a rather wholesale scale some permissible 
exceptions in the past 20 or 25 years to the general merit system, I am 
deeply concerned about it. 

Mr. Davis. It issomething to be concerned about. 

Mr. Francis. It certainly is. Take, for example, the figures that 
I gave you for last year. Out of 64 supergrade positions filled, 9 came 
from the outside. I think the governmentwide figures will probably 
show a lower percentage due to the fact we have requirements in de- 
fense in property manage:nent and logistics that sometimes do require 
business Soalegrannd of a larger magnitude than we have found on our 
rosters. It is avery isolated exception at the very highest levels. 

I think that it can be said that this is an exception but a permis- 
sible exception, but this is something the board and the President 
could not do unless the Civil Service Commission has first approved it. 
So we still have security against political abuse which is given by the 
Civil Service Commission’s right to say yes or no to whether we can 
fill any competitive service job by an outsider. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Secretary, do you have complete confidence 
there would never be any political abuses by any Civil Service Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Francis. Well, I think it is probably about the best protection 
we could have in a democracy. It certainly behooves the Congress to 
keep constant vigilance. 

Mr. JonansEn. All I want to do is to get a straight story out of 
all the witnesses and have it jibe. 

Mr. Francis. I think that Judge Davis properly tied in what Mr. 
Flemming said yesterday with what I am saying now, and I believe 
had he gone into the specific details of it he would agree with what 
I have said, as Judge Davis has summarized it. 

Mr. Jowansen. Thank you. 
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Mr. Davis. I want to say at this point I think it is very important 
that you got into the record yesterday the information which came 
as a result of your questions. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Secretary, one of the reasons advanced for a 
career executive service has been the need to raise the quality of those 
who fill these top management positions. 

Now, in your opinion, if it is your opinion, and your view, in what 
way would this new program do that? 

Mr. Francis. Without in any way criticizing the quality of our 
top management now, certainly just we up the mechanics for 
free governmentwide rosters should lead to better utilization of our 
top people and in many cases offer a better opportunity for them to 
iaoamaa or transfer between departments, and that alone would 
create an opportunity. Also, by giving them this additional recog- 
nition which under the present order could only be a certificate that 
he is recognized as a member of the career executive service. That is 
sometimes a small thing. But sometimes these little things are very 
important, just like a military decoration. Sometimes these are little 
signs of recognition, but they are often more important even than 
pay. I think this is certainly not the full recommendation of the 

oover Commission that is here being implemented. That would be 
a very much broader step which could only be carried out, as stated, 
by Congressional authorization. It seems to me that the status of 
what has been done is that the President appointed this committee 
to study it. This was such a new and rather different procedure than 
anything in the past that rather than to recommend legislation to 
carry out the whole program recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the recommendation was to appoint this board which, working 
with and under the Civil Service Commission, would evolve a plan and 
a program which, if it eventually carried out the Hoover recommen- 
dation, would then come forward with another recommendation for 
legislation. I think that is the reason the question has been asked as 
to why we did not come to Congress for a law. I think the answer to 
that is that this commission was not ready to recommend going any 
further at this time than they did. As has been stated, I think the idea 
of the board was to add a little more impetus to the idea. 

Mr. Davis. Everything that you have mentioned except the desig- 
nation by the President could be done already by the Civil Service 
Commission, could it not ? 

Mr. Francis. That is my understanding. The only idea, I think, 
of the board was to give it a little impetus, Presidential endorsement, 
and to have a board to handle it that would have that as its sole mis- 
sion, working with the Commission and studying with the depart- 
ments and the Commission to what extent this program should be 
enlarged and in what direction. 

Mr. Davis. How many of your top career men who left the Defense 
Department last year do you think would have remained if this pro- 
posed program had been in effect ? 

Mr. Francis. I am not sure that I know or could say that this pro- 
gram would have helped us retain any that left. I do not think this 
program, or a combination, would necessarily solve all of our problems 
or keep all of our people. I think that it would be a wonderful 
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thing to have, whether it is done by the board or the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, one of the features of this career execu- 
tive program, as I understand it, is the rotation of the top career peo- 
ple between the agencies. Have you considered a program of rotat- 
mg such employees between assignments within a single service, or 
between services ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes; I believe we do some of that now. 

Mr. Wueeress. Yes. As a matter of fact, the point you have just 
raised is one of the points the Department of Defense originally em- 
phasized in connection with the senior civil service—that that was a 
good place to begin, within agencies, to develop career programs and 
to move people around within agencies. We have done that in the 
Department of Defense. 

There are a good many programs in existence now, and quite re- 
cently one of our Assistant Secretaries of Defense in the supply and 
logistics area initiated a program for rotating people between his office 
and the three services to acquaint the services people with the func- 
tion at the policy level of the Assistant Secretary of Defense and to 
acquaint the policy staff with the operating problems within the 
services. 

Mr. Davis. That is working smoothly now, is it? 

Mr. Wueetess. It has just gotten underway. 

Mr. Davis. Would this program assist you in any way ¢ 

Mr. Wueesss. The career executive program ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Wuee ess. I think the big advantage of the career executive 
program is that it would permit extending across agency lines the kind 
of programs we try to have within the military departments, within 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Davis. I am thinking now so far as having it aid you and the 
Department of Defense is concerned. 

Mr. Wuee ess. I don’t think it would have any bearing on the 
success of our programs within the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I believe that we all concur in the sound- 
ness of each agency and department having its own career develop- 
ment program, and you have indicated that by remarks and statement 
here this morning such program in the Department of Defense. Now, 
if you remove the top civilian career jobs from within your depart- 
ment’s development program by using this career executive program, 
would you not adversely affect your own program in the Department 
of Defense ? 

Mr. Francis. We do not think they would be removed. I think 
under this program that is being proposed now, and even under the 
broader program recommended by the Hoover Commission, each 
department would still continue its own internal development pro- 
grams and certainly fill most of their positions by promotions from 
within and use the career executive program only as a supplemental 
source of supply. One department might have a qualified and capa- 
ble man that another department would need more and would be able 
to offer him a better job. 

Mr. Davis. If you lose some of your top men for whom you had 
plans for the future to some other agency that can give him a better 
job, that would upset your own development program ? 
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Mr. Francis. It would; but I would think on balance the Govern- 
ment as a whole would gain. Any freedom of interchange, I think, 
is an improvement of utilization and the amount that you can pay a 
man would tend to indicate the value that he is to you, so if another 
agency can pay him more, even though you lose him and might have 
future plans for him, his utilization on balance, I think, would be 
improved and the Government would be the ultimate beneficiary. I 
do not think any agency head would go outside to fill a vacancy if he 
had a qualified man he could get from within. The normal inclina- 
tion, for morale reasons and internal program reasons, would be to 
promote from within. 

Mr. Davis. He would want to keep his good people for his own 
programs if he has places for them and not let them go to other 
agencies. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. There are a lot of other questions that I would like to 
ask and there are a lot of problems that I would like to discuss with 
you, but I am not allotted the time. I am sure that the other mem- 
ers have some questions to ask you. 

Mr. Scott, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Scorr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxkworrn. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hemputt. I want to congratulate the Defense Department on 
keeping departmentwide rosters which I understand from your state- 
ment are kept. It seems to me, and you can correct me if I am wro.g, 
that the Department of Defense has already put into effect the poli..y 
which this legislation seems to subscribe to. 

Mr. Francis. Yes; we think so within our own department. 

Mr. Hempuixtyi. And has that been adequate within your own de- 
partment for departmental needs? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. In other words, nothing is ever perfect and 
there is always room for improvement; but we think the procedures 
we have set up are adequate from the point of view of our utilization 
of our own top people. The only change here would be to broaden 
that principle as between agency lines. 

Mr. Hempnity. Were you here yesterday ? 

Mr. Francis. No. 

Mr. Hemruity. The distinguished gentleman testified here yester- 
day that, even if you had the Board and the career executive setup to 
depend upon, the departments—for the screens that would select these 
people for the career executive positions—they would have to depend 
upon the department staff to make the selections. 

Mr. Francis. Yes; in effect they would; the staff and the head of 
the department and the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Hempui.t. I notice in connection with that testimony on page 
4 of your statement, at the top of the page, you have a paragraph in 
which you say: 

Recommendations within the Department of Defense for positions for persons 
to be placed in these grades are made only after the most careful screening and 


after review and decision by the headquarters of the military department 
concerned. 
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Then your screens now would not be implemented in any way, or 
improved in any way by this proposed new legislation ? 

Mr. Francis. No; I donot think so. 

Mr. Hemeume. Is it your idea that—and you can correct me if 
I am wrong—that actually this is more in the nature of a pat on the 
back, a gesture of recognition, rather than having any force or effect ? 

Mr. Francis. It seems to me there are only two things this would 
do. One, it is a pat on the back, and it would set up between the 
various agencies this system which we do not have now. We do, 
within the Department of Defense, have rosters within the 3 services 
and the 3 departments, but there is no Government roster between 
the Departments of Defense, Justice, the Treasury, and all the other 
agencies. 

Mr. Hemputt. I think there has been some criticism, which I do 
not necessarily subscribe to—this was just an effort to set up a politi- 
cal situation whereby certain select people or groups coulis be per- 
petuated in positions. 

Mr. Francis. I think that charge has been made against the broader 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission, but once a man was in 
this career group he would retain a rank that he would keep regard- 
less of whether the particular job he had was later on abolished or 
not, or if he moved to another job or agency he would keep his rank, 
similar to military rank. 

Mr. Hempnuitt. That goes back to the question of my good friend 
from Michigan, the chance that it could possibly be used for political 
purposes which none of us want. 

Mr. Francis. Even under the broader plan of the Hoover Com- 
mission the only protection against having political use of this would 
be that a man could not make the supergrade without civil service 
approval. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Do you mean by that, without acquiring civil serv- 
ice competitive status by competitive examination ? 

Mr. Francis. Without acquiring competitive status. I said that 
there are cases where, due to the peculiar nature of the job, they are 
sometimes brought in from the outside without formal written exam- 
ination, but those cases would have to be passed upon by the Civil 
Service Commission, too. But the normal 99 percent of them would 
come up by competitive examination. Once they acquired their 
supergrade rating with civil service approval then this Board, or the 
President on the recommendation of the Board, could give them this 
career executive status. As I say, they could not be given this status 
until they had first been approved by the Civil Service Commission 
for the supergrade rank they would hold. 

Now, without legislation by the Congress personal rank status 
is not possible. Under this present plan the Board could not, and the 
President could not, give them this status. They could give them the 
title and make them a member of the career executive service, but 
even then he would not have a title and status that would remain 
with him. That would require legislation by the Congress. 

Mr. Hemreuitt. I do not want to take up too much of your time. 
If the Civil Service Commission, or the Department of Defense, is 
now doing the job adequately according to your testimony, then what 
is the real advantage of depending upon a part-time board which has 
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to depend upon your department in the final analysis for the recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. Francis. I think the only advantage of the Board is that it 
gives a little more prestige to the program. In addition to relying 
on our staff, they would rely ‘upon the civil service staff for laying 
out plans and procedures. As I said earlier, I think the President 
thought that it would add a little more prestige if a special board 
working under the Civil Service Commission was appointed. 

Mr. Hemputu. As a practical matter, would it not boil down to 
a situation in which the full-time director, the executive director of 
that Board, would actwally aake all of the decisions and the Board 
would just come in and upon his recommendation pass on these peo- 
ple? Is not that actually what it boils down to and is not that the 
way that it would actually operate from your experience. What 
would you say ? 

Mr. Francis. I would think, of course, that the director on any 
part-time board would normally do most of the work. It would 
depend, of course, upon the board and the chairman, and how much 
time they took with it. There are not too many people involved, 
governmentwide. There are only about 1,200 supergrades. 

Mr. Wueetess. It has been stated that there are 700 or 800 who 
would be eligible for this program. 

Mr. Francis. We are’ not' talking about the great volume of work. 
The normal trend would be that the staff director would have a big 
say when he is working for a part-time board. 

Mr. Hemrnuiuw. Those 700 or 800 would actually be the policy man- 
agement people of this Government. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. I do not mean to minimize their importance. 

Mr. Hempnuti. The executive director would be a sort of czar of 
the managerial policy of the Government, would he not ? 

Mr. Francis. Exeept, of course; he would have to rely upon the 
various agencies for their recommendations. He would not be com- 
pletely independent at all. He could not make a man a member of 
the career executive group unless the department head recom- 
mended it. 

Mr. Davis. It has been brought out, Mr. Secretary, that this Board 
would not only have the power to recommend these people for desig- 
nation, but they would also have the power to take them off on this 
career executive program,’ which, of course, would put them in a 
position to exercise a lot of pressure. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, the exact powers and the precise way that 
it works would have to depend upon the regulations, or the plans and 
procedures that have not yet been written. Of course, that is a good 
point. No doubt that would create a great deal of power if this 
Board had the right to remove independently of the head of the 
executive agency involved. 

Mr. Hemrenityt. The point that I was trying to make was—and I 
may be incorrect—that anyone who was a part-time student of the 
efficiency of the services would not be as well informed and able to 
make the judgments as the executive director who spent all his time 
at it. As I understand from the way things work, the part-time man 
would depend upon the man who gave his full time to it. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. I would think that adequate protection 
should be given. Of course, the Board would not have the right to 
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remove his civil-service status. I guess it is envisioned that they would 
have the right to remove him from the career group, which would be 
a considerable power, but they cannot remove him from his civil- 
service status. 

Mr. Hempuitn. Would not the same effect be accomplished if each 
department or agency were required to keep a register available to 
every other department head? Would not the same thing be 
accomplished ¢ 

Mr. Francis. You could set up some mechanics of this without this 
Board. 

Mr. Hempumn And within the framework of the Civil Service 
Commission as now constituted ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. Pursuing further the line of questioning by Mr. 
Hemphill, I would like to ask you a question, and I would like the 
record to show clearly that I am implying nothing more than the 
hypothetical possibility, but under this setup, or the setup which is 
contemplated under the Hoover Commission recommendation, would 
it be a gross exaggeration to say that the importance of this executive 
director of the Board would be such that an Alger Hiss in Government 
would welcome the opportunity to occupy that position ? 

Mr. Francis. I think it would be a very important job and a very 
influential one, but I do not think either an Alger Hiss or anyone else 
that might be considered an undesirable influence in Government could 
exert the kind of power that would be damaging to the security of 
the country. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Would he not be in a position to exert an influence 
that would have considerable bearing on who went where in key 
positions in the top level of the Government ? 

Mr. Francis. He would not have the policy decisions there. No 
agency head would have to take the recommendations of this board. 
It would have to take the recommendations of this Board. It would 
furnish them a roster of the men available. 

Mr. Jowansen. The thing that disturbs me is the testimony given 
yesterday which indicated that it was the hope and the intent that 
that power would be very considerable and would be progressively 
greater as this program got off the ground. I think Dr. Flemming’s 
testimony yesterday clearly indicated an intent that this Board would 
be by mral suasion, by education, by recommendation, by the prestige 
that comes from designation by the President, not a shadow board but 
would indeed be most significant, and all of this talk about it just pro- 
viding a service in giving a list of names in my book is just malarkey. 

Mr. Francis. I am sure that is right, but that is the intention—that 
this is just the entering step into the program. Your summary of 
Dr. Flemming’s testimony is the intention of his Board and the people 
that believe in this program. Even there, though, the people are put 
into this program only through the recommendation of the agency 
heads, the executive heads of the Government, and it can only be rec- 
ommended for people who have previously been given competitive 
status by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Jowansen, Just one other question. I commend you for the 
description you give on page 2 of the procedures and measures whereby 
career executives are currently selected in the Defense Department. 
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I think it is excellent. You say that that recruitment is made from 
outside the Department from such sources as career personnel in other 
Government departments. How do you go about doing that? How 
do you get the information as to available personnel, particularly in 
view of the testimony we have had heretofore before this committee 
that that information just is not available? I am amazed that you 
are able to do it. I congratulate you on it. How do you do it? 

Mr. Francis. Of course, actually I think in most cases of this sort 
it is done from personal knowledge, either by the Assistant Secretary 
concerned, if it is a matter of personal interest to him, or by the head 
of the personnel department through his acquaintanceship throughout 
the Government. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That is a part of your job and that is part of the 
measure of your competency in that job. 

Mr. Francis. I would say that that is true, and knowledge generally 
of capable people throughout other parts of the agency would be part 
of the duties. 

Mr. JoHansen. And in other agencies? 

Mr. Francis. And in other agencies; that is right. 

Mr. JoHansen. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. I want to repeat, Mr. Johansen, I think your under- 
standing of this program and the information which you have elicited 
from Secretary Francis, as well as from other witnesses who have 
preceded him, has brought into this record a lot of very necessary in- 
formation. I want to say also that I agree with you that in setting 
up this Board and its activities I think it does present indeed an oppor- 
tunity for the wrong kind of person to get into this executive direc- 
tor’s job and exert a strong influence in the wrong direction. 

Mr. Dennison. Just to project how this Board might work in con- 
nection with the Department of Defense, do you today, as head of 
personnel and manpower for the Department of Defense, reserve the 
right to suggest nominees for supergrades in the three military de- 
partments ? 

Mr. Francis. No. We delegate the actual selections to the three 
departments as to specific appointments to the specific jobs, and the 
assistant secretaries and the deputy secretaries set up screening com- 
as on the supergrades. We permit use of the supergades by 
them. 

Mr. Dennison. Do you have the power to veto? 

Mr. Francis. As a practical matter, we do not. I think that we 
have the legal right, but we do delegate that to them and they deal 
directly with the Civil Service Commission. Actually, to clarify, the 
law gives to the Secretaries of the three departments the appointive 
authority, so they deal with the Civil Service Commission. I think 
as a practical matter under our general authority we could force them 
to come through us. 

Mr. Dennison. When the Career Executive Board gives these indi- 
viduals what you have called “status,” does the Board not thereby 
become the recommending agency, or the suggesting agency, and take 
away from the departments the power which they now have? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. It does not take anything away from the 
departments in that the departments would not eat with this board. 
They would deal with the Civil Service Commission insofar as giv- 
ing employees their supergrade rank. 
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Mr. Davis. After they once get it that removes them ? 

Mr. Francis. I am not familiar with the precise plan. I take it 
has been testified they would have the right to remove without refer- 
ence back to the agency. 

Mr. Davis. That is what they say. 

Mr. Francis. If that is the plan, that would take some measure of 
control of this new career executive status away from the executive 
head ; yes. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Beckwortu. This may be totally unrelated, but the President, 
since he has been in office, has indicated a lot of interest in trying 
to help older workers who seek jobs in industry, and no doubt in Gov- 
ernment. Since you are identified with the manpower phase of the 
Department of Defensse, how much time or attention have you given 
to that particular phase of employees? 

Mr. Francis. I have not given a great deal of my personal time to 
that. I am familiar with some of these programs and some of the 
things that we have tried to do to help in that area—the employment 
of older people. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Right recently a lady 46 years of age, a teacher, 
undertook to get employment in the Air Force. They disqualified 
her and said that she was too old at 46. That interested me in view 
of the fact that the President had expressed his intention, and in fact, 
the work of the Congress along that line just a year ago about this 
time. We put money in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to study further that problem in line with the recommenda- 
tion of the President. Personally, I would like to know what is be- 
hind that kind of disqualification. 

Mr. Francis. I would be glad to look into it. 

Mr. Beckworrn. And how many similar disqualifications might 
be in the picture. It is not consistent with what we are being told 
should be done. 

Mr. Francis. I know it is a problem. I will be glad to look into 
that for you. 

Mr. Beckworru. I would appreciate:it if you did. I thought that 
might be a little foreign to the manpower study here, but I would 
like to have any data that you could present along that line in view 
of the efforts made in trying to do something about that problem. 

Mr. Francis. I will be glad to look into it and let you know. 

Mr. Davis. Again we thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your presence 
today, and also Mr. Wheeless, and for the information that you have 
given us. 

We will now hear from Mr. James Campbell, president, American 
Federation of Government Employees. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Campsety. For the record, my name is James’ A. Campbell, 
and I am president of the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, an organization that is made up mainly of classified em- 
ployees in practically all the departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment. 
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With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit this 
statement for the record and just touch briefly on parts of the state- 
ment in the interest of saving the committee’s time. 

Mr. Davis. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A, CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 





The American Federation of Government Employees views the career execu- 
tive program with considerable misgiving as to its need or desirability. 

The program ddes not appeal to us as a satisfactory method of filling posi- 
tions of more than ordinary responsibility. | 

We do not believe the career executive service which the program contem- t 
plates is necessary. 4 

We do not look upon it as desirable because of its fundamentally undemo- 
cratic approach to the task of selecting personnel for responsible duties in the 
public service. 

The career executive service, in our opinion, smacks of favoritism and special 
privilege. It would attempt to solve the very perplexing problem of assuring the 
Federal Government of an adequate supply of incumbents in high positions by 
the establishment of a caste system. It is a proposal which should be peculiarly 
distasteful to the American people. 

The creation of a select or exclusive group cannot represent a fitting means of 
satisfying the urgent demand for governmental executives of high caliber. 

Perhaps the description of the career executive service as an “elite corps” 
has helped to present it in an unfavorable light. In this instance, the appela- 
tion is as apt as it is descriptive, and merely serves to emphasize the objection- 
able aspect of an inappropriate technique of selecting personnel. 

The proposal to establish a career executive service, or senior civil service, as 
it was originally termed, had its inception in the report on personnel and civil 
service submitted to Congress in February 1955 by the Hoover Commission and 
the task force of that body that dealt with the area of Federal personnel. With 
one administrative difference, the proposal of the Hoover Commission coincides 
very largely with the terms of the Executive Order 10758 issued March 4, 
1958. That difference is the establishment of an independent board instead of 
placing it in the Civil Service Commission. 

Reference to the recommendation of the Hoover Commission will serve to 
orient our thinking on the important elements of the career executive program 
and to summarize its principal features. That recommendation was worded ih 
as follows: + 

“We recommend that the Congress authorize and the President establish a i} 
senior civil service composed of highly qualified, politically neutral career ad- 
ministrators nominated by their employing agencies and appointed after careful 
selection by a bipartisan Senior Civil Service Board with the consent of the 


President to serve in positions agreed upon by the Board and employing agencies. r 
Such senior civil servants should have status, rank, and salary vested in them HY 
as individuals so that they may be employed in a flexible manner in career posi- i 
tions throughout the Federal service.” ff 


While this program is being reviewed by this committee, it seems to us that 
the entire project should be carefully and minutely examined for its implications, i; 
its impact on the Federal career service as a whole, and the extent to which it Hl 
is likely to contribute to the advancement of the civil service or to introduce into an | 
the governmental personnel structure a discordant element which should be a 
prevented by radically revising the proposed program or discarding it entirely. ; 

The basic objective of a career or senior civil service is to provide the Govern- 
ment with a potentially larger number of highly qualified professional adminis- 
trators for positions of responsibility which are secondary only to the topmost 
policymaking political level. It is also intended to encourage more men of 
superior ability to remain in the Federal service, and to assure their employment 
in a manner which will utilize their capabilites in the most productive manner. 

In our opinion, the method chosen does not represent the best approach. We 
believe it is neither necessary nor desirable to form a specially designated corps. 
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The ultimate purpose is to obtain more persons of superior training and ex- 
perience in upper-level positions. There are other ways of doing that—which 
are presently available and which need only be amplified, refined, or strengthened 
to suit the purpose at hand. 

In a very real sense, this proposal to set up a career executive service is to 
substitute what has come to be termed a “crash” program for the more considered 
approach of long-range planning and development which affords all the controls 
that more nearly assure the attainment of a stable and efficient program. 

The fact that the career executive service, as it is proposed either by the Hoover 
Commission or the Executive order, contemplates no advance planning is one 
of its significant weaknesses. It ignores the basic tenets of a merit system and 
bypasses the recognized recruitment procedure essential to such a system. A 
merit system is designed to bring into the service a qualified candidate at a time 
early enough to assure him a career within the system and advance him through 
the successive gradations of responsibility and compensation to the level of 
accomplishment at which the career executive program would view him as 
eligible for inclusion in the select group. 

Unfortunately, the Federal civil service has not fully provided continuing 
incentive to make it a lifetime career. It has been unsuccessful in offering 
security and assurance of rewards that will attract in sufficient numbers the best 
talent and retain and develop it for placement in high executive positions. It is 
questionable if the organization of a group that is picked near the end of the 
careermaking period can overcome the handicaps under which the Federal service 
now labors. 

If the purposes and operation of the program as outlined by the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force may be accepted as the master plan, it appears that something 
akin to military commissioned status is contemplated. In fact, it is stated in 
the task force report that the group of professional administrators selected from 
all parts of the civil service— 


‘* * * should be given an appointment resembling that of a commissioned officer 
in the Armed Forces in that they would have status, rank, and salary as 
individuals, and could be employed flexibly in a number of authorized positions 
calling for high administrative talents * * *. 

“Members could be shifted from one job or assignment to another in top 
management without the present danger of suffering loss of pay or status. * * * 

“The corollary of personal-rank status is an obligation upon the part of the 
senior Civil servant to serve where needed most * * * he could be expected 
to fill an appropriate position in Washington, in the field service, or abroad, 
as needed. * * *” 

The career executive program implies the lure of an executive career with 
all the emoluments and security inherent in a military career. The likeness is 
only superficial. In passing it might be pointed out that the military services 
have found it increasingly difficult to retain high caliber personnel. 

With all the shortcomings it may have, a military career has a measure of 
certainty or its rewards which the career executive service, as planned, will 
not guarantee, nor is it likely that there can be a complete parallel in a strictly 
civilian status. The rank and status of a military career presupposes certain 
assignments as do those of a Foreign Service officer, and the particular rank 
is reached in the course of advancing through successive steps representing in- 
creasingly greater responsibility and requiring additional skill that is developed 
to some extent during the process of advancement. 

The career executive program, as distinguished from the military service, 
would be lacking in security of status, the likelihood of assignment, and the 
probability of higher rank—all of which are concomitants of military stand- 
ing. Also lacking is the required basic training which launches the military 
man on his career. The career executive would not enter the Civil service at 
the start of his career with the expectation that ahead of him lie gradual but 
steady promotion and the almost certain promise of increasingly greater re- 
sponsibility and assured rank. 

The civil servant would have all this hidden from his perception until 25 or 
30 years later he would suddenly become a member of a select band. Taking 
into consideration the amount of turnover in the Federal service, the chances 
of the individual employee gaining such favored status would be about 1 in 1,000. 

It is intended to make this elite corps a mobile group that would combine 
exceptional administrative talents with troubleshooting capabilities, for they 
would need such an unusual combination of abilities to be moved from one 
assignment to another and from agency to agency. The purpose is, in the words 
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of the task force report, that career executives “be shifted from one job or 
assignment to another in top management.” The report adds, more specifically : 

“For example, a senior civil servant might be moved from a position as head 
of a division, in an operating bureau, to be the aide to an assistant secretary, 
and from there he might later be assigned to the position of director in a 
regional office.” 

The concept of transferability is somewhat unrealistic. It is contrary to 
experience to expect the head of an agency to be willing to lose a most capable 
head of one of his important divisions to another agency because it is believed 
that his talents are more sorely needed there. It is only reasonable for the 
agency head to be convinced that his division chief's capabilities are most 
needed in his present assignment. 

As to the flexibility which is to characterize the career executive service— 
will it defeat itself? How can the potential career executive avoid becoming 
a specialist since he will be advancing to more responsible positions within a 
given agency? His increasing fund of information and knowledge concerning 
governmental operations will concern the activities and policies of that agency. 

The career executive service seems to presuppose generalists as opposed to 
the specialists whose very advancement and increasing value to the Govern- 
ment are predicated on their mastery of the problems relating to the functions, 
the services, or the regulatory responsibilities of a particular segment of a 
single agency. How useful can the generalist be to the politically chosen head 
of an agency who especially needs the deputies and assistants and program 
or service heads who have so specialized that they can advise and counsel their 
political superior without question as to their knowledge or judgment? 

Another important feature of the career executive service is that its members 
must te politically neutral. This provision seems to emphasize unduly one of 
the important characteristics of the existing Federal civil service. This ele- 
ment of the proposal is an unwarranted aspersion of civil service personnel. 

Despite the air of importance which the Hoover Commission recommendation 
and the Executive order endeavor to attach to the member of the select group, 
it is difficult to avoid the impression that the career executive is intended to be a 
glorified puppet. He is in a sense to live and work in a world apart. For him 
are to be reserved the unusually difficult and exacting assignments. He is to be 
the trusted assistant of a political superior whose success will be measured 
partly on the basis of political achievement in which the career executive inevi- 
tably must have a part. 

The question which analysis of the career executive program seems to suggest 
is—why must there be a career executive service? If it is because the existing 
civil service system has failed to supply the Federal Government with the cap- 
able executives it must have, why not supply the features which are lacking in 
the existing system or correct the deficiencies it may have? 

Rather than establishing an elite corps or specially favored group, the problem 
seems to call for a well-defined governmental policy which will include improve- 
ment of the civil service system as it exists today. The Government has long 
bewailed the difficulty of retaining a sufficiently large number of its topflight 
executive or professional personnel. The first step in the remedial procedure is 
to face the issue squarely. Private industry has dealt with the same problem 
successfully and the Government can do likewise. 

The National Industrial Conference Board last year reported on 2 years of 
research on company practice and ideas that had been successful in the selection 
of both executives and potential executives. That survey pointed up some 
interesting and enlightening sidelights on the approach of industry to executive 
selection. 

It was indicated that a great deal of time and trouble could be eliminated if 
the right young men were picked in the first place. As one President expressed 
it, “To get a good race horse, pick a good colt.” 

This conception of the importance of initial selection and building up the civil 
service from the initial or recruitment stage is ignored in the career executive 
program. But be that as it may, private industry does not attempt to solve its 
executive procurement program by letting executives develop themselves. In- 
dustry first determines what it should do and then sets about implementing 
its decisions. 

The conference board study demonstrated that the successful approach was 
primarily one of advance planning and of integration with all other company 
policies. This was the comment in the Board’s report on the attitude generally 
toward this problem : 
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“There is general agreement that executive selection is not a matter that can 
be treated apart from other company matters. Company policies and organiza- 
tions are involved. So are the company’s activities in the area of training. 
Indeed, all steps that contribute to the final development of the fully qualified 
executive must be considered. Such steps as identification, recruitment, selec- 
tion, placement, coaching, training and promotion can be listed. If any part of 
the job is done poorly, there will be a loss that cannot be regained.” 

That comment might be applied directly and specifically to the problem which 
the Federal Government is attempting to solve by means of the career executive 
program. In industry it was found that executive selection is an integral part 
of a comprehensive personnel development program. So it should be in the 
Government service. 

The Federal civil service has developed and is engaged in constantly improv- 
ing recruitment techniques. Give that project greater attention. Then formu- 
late and establish a sound and comprehensive training program which will have 
as one of its important objectives the ultimate development of highly capable 
executives. Placement, likewise, must be accorded an important role in this 

rogram. 
” There is one more element in an eminently practical and almost certainly 
successful executive development program, and that is adequate compensation. 
It is increasingly demonstrated that if the Federal Government is to compete 
successfully with private industry in the procurement of capable executives it 
must meet that competition. 

There must be abandonment of the idea that Government cannot within reason 
pay the same salary as that offered by private industry, or that there has to be 
a relatively low fixed ceiling on the salary of an executive position in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Elimination of those misconceptions will go a 
long way toward accomplishing what we feel certain will not be achieved by 
the career executive program. 

The program seems to be predicated on the expectation that many of the 
members will come from industry, while the others will advance within the civil 
service though the Government makes no early selection to be followed by 
training to assure that they reach the high status of a career executive. 

In the report on the Conference Board survey the statement is made that 
“promotion from within is preferred to recruitment from outside in all companies 
known to the Conference Board.” The Federal Government has adopted an 
overall promotion policy which is at present undergoing adaptation to individual 
agency needs. Its successful operation is essential to the development of top 
executive material. 

And of course no executive, however chosen, can function effectively unless 
he is provided with a sufficient number of able assistants, who in turn are to 
be the candidates for the same or similar executive responsibilities. 

The viewpoint of the American Federation of Government Employees may 
be summarized as follows: The career executive program is undemocratic and 
typifies special privilege; it is not only unnecessary but it will not produce the 
results which are anticipated ; and the expansion and development of the existing 
civil-service system provide the really effective remedy. 

Better results are obtainable by means of: (1) A strong central personnel 
agency. The Civil Service Commission would fulfill such a role if so constituted 
as to provide vigorous leadership in the field of personnel management in which 
would be included the developmentof personnel practices and every other phase 
of a career system; (2) A sound and effective training program for which legis- 
lation is now pending; (3) Proper emphasis on a soundly premised promotion 
plan designed to advance the potential executive; (4) Compensation appropriate 
to the education and experience required and the responsibilities to be assumed; 
and (5) An efficient transfer system maintained by the Civil Service Commission, 
which would provide a reservoir of competent career employees capable of as- 
suming executive responsibilities and facilitate their interchange between de- 
partments and agencies. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for your interest in 
receiving our presentation. 


Mr. Camesetu. There is just a brief part of the first page and then 
from page 5 on, that I will read. However, I will be glad to answer 
any questions that may be raised relating to any part of the state- 
ment. 
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Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Campsety. The American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees views the career executive program with considerable mis- 
givings as-to its need:or desirability. 

The program does not appeal to us as a satisfactory method of 
filling positions of more than ordinary eee 

ich the program 


We do not believe the career executive service w 
contemplates is necessary. 

We do not look upon it as desirable because of its fundamentally 
undemocratic approach to the task of selecting personnel for responsi- 
ble duties in the public service. " 

The career executive service, in our opinion, smacks of favoritism 
and special privilege. It would attempt to solve the very perplexing 
problem of assuring the Federal Government of an adequate supply 
of incumbents’in high positions by the establishment of a caste sys- 
tem. It is a proposal which should be peculiarly distasteful to the 
American people. 

The creation of a selector exclusive group cannot represent a fit- 
ting means of satisfying the urgent demand for governmental execu- 
tives of high caliber. 

Perhaps the description of the career executive service as an “elite 
corps” has helped to present it in an unfavorable light. In this in- 
stance, the appellation is as apt as it is descriptive, and merely 
serves to emphasize the objectionable aspect of an inappropriate 
technique of selecting personnel. 

The question which analysis of the career executive program seems 
to suggest is: Why must there be a career executive service? If it is 
because the existing civil-service system has failed to supply the Fed- 
eral Government with the capable executives it must have, why not 
supply the features which are lacking in the existing system or correct 
the deficiencies it may have? 

Rather than establishing an elite corps or specially fayored group, 
the problem seems to call for a well-defined governmental policy which 
will include improvement of the civil-service system as it exists today. 
The Government: has long bewailed the difficulty of retaining a suf- 
ficiently large numberof its topflight executives or professional per- 
sonnel. The first step in the remedial procedure is to face the issue 
squarely. Private industry has dealt with the same problem success- 
fully and the Government can do likewise. 

The National Industrial Conference Board last year reported on 
2 years of research on company practice and ideas that had been 
successful in the selection of both executives and potential execu- 
tives. That survey pointed up some interesting and enlightening side- 
lights on the approach of industry to executive selection. 

It was indicated that a great deal of time and trouble could be 
eliminated if the right young men were picked in the first place. As 
= President expressed it, “To get a good racehorse, pick out a good 
colt.’ 

This conception of the importance of initial selection and building 
up the civil service from the initial or recruitment state is ignored in 
the career executive program. But be that as it may, private industry 
does not attempt to solve its executive procurement by letting execu- 
tives develop themselves. Industry first determines what it should 
do and then sets about implementing its decisions. 
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The Conference Board study demonstrated that the, successful ap- 
proach was primarily one of advance planning and of integration 
with all other company policies. This was the comment in the Boards’ 
report on the attitude generally toward this problem: 

There is general agreement that executive selection is not a matter that can be 
treated apart from other company matters. Company policies and organization 
are involved. So are the company’s activities in the area of training. Indeed, 
all steps that contribute to the final development of the fully qualified executive 
must be considered. Such steps as identification, recruitment, selection, place- 
ment, coaching, training and promotion can be listed. If any part of the job 
is done poorly, there will be a loss that cannot be regained. 

That comment might be applied directly and specifically to the 
problem which the Federal Government is attempting to solve by 
means of the career executive program. In industry it was found 
that executive selection is an integral part of a comprehensive per- 
sonnel development program. So it should be in the Government 
service. 

The Federal civil service has developed and is engaged in constantly 
improving recruitment techniques. Give that project reater atten- 
tion. Then formulate and establish a sound and compr lessien train- 
ing program which wil have as one of its important objectives the ulti- 
mate development of highly capable executives. Placement, likewise, 
must be accorded an important role in this program. 

There is one element in an eminently practical and almost certainly 
successful executive development program, and that is adequate 
compensation. It is increasingly demonstrated that if the Federal 
Government is to compete successfully with private industry in the 
procurement of capable executives it must meet that competition. 

There must be abandonment of the idea that Government cannot 
within reason pay the same salary as that offered by private industry, 
or that there has to be a relatively low fixed ceiling on the salary of an 
executive position in the executive branch of the Government. 
Elimination of those misconceptions will go a long way toward ac- 
complishing what we feel will not be achieved by the career executive 
program. 

That program seems to be predicated on the expectation that many 
of the members will come from industry, while the others wil] advance 
within the civil service though the Government makes no early selec- 
tion to be followed by training to assure that they reach the high 
status of a career executive. 

In the report of the Conference Board survey the statement is made 
that “promotion from within is preferred to recruitment from outside 
in all companies known to the Conference Board.” The Federal 
Government has adopted an overall promotion policy which at present 
is undergoing adaptation to individual agency needs. Its successful 
operation is essential to the development of top executive material. 

And of course no executive, however chosen, can function effectively 
unless he is provided with a sufficient number of able assist: ints, who 
in turn are to be the candiadtes for the same or similar executive 
responsibilities. 

The viewpoint of the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees may be sumarized as follows: The career executive program 
is undemocratic and typifies special privilege; it is not only unneces- 
sary but it will not produce the results which are anticipated; and the 
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expansion and development of the existing civil service system pro- 
vides the really effective remedy. 

Better results are obtainable by means of: (1) A strong central 
personnel agency. The Civil Service Commission would fulfill such 
a role if so constituted as to provide vigorous leadership in the field 
of personnel management in which would be included the develop- 
ment of personnel practice and every other phase of a career system; 
(2) A sound and effective training program for which legislation is 
now pending; (3) A proper emphasis on a soundly premised promo- 
tion plan designed to advance potential executive; (4) Compensation 
appropriate to the education and experience required and the res- 
ponsibilities to be assumed; (5) An efficient transfer system main- 
tained by the Civil Service Commission, which would provide a res- 
ervoir of competent career employees capable of assuming executive 
responsibilities and facilitate their interchange between departments 
and agencies. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for your 
interest in receiving our presentation. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Campbell. Was 
your organization, or, to your knowledge, any other group consulted 
by Dr. Flemming and his committee concerning the cotabibiahatsenit of 
this career executive service? 

Mr. Campse.t. No, we were not consulted. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Flemming indicated yesterday in his testimony that 
the career executive program would create catually two civil services. 
the regular and the senior group. You have in your statement dealt 
with that. Would you care to enlarge any further on that? 

Mr. Campse.t. I am not sure that I understand the question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Well, his testimony, as I understood it, was to the effect 
that the program of this Career Executive Board would set up, in 
addition to what we now have, a senior civil service group in addi- 
tion to the regular civil service group. Do you understand that to 
be the case ? 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes. It is my understanding that this group would 
be separate and apart from the other career employees and I under- 
saahd evaiitaaity this group would be in the position of being avail- 
able for transfer at all times and being paid their regular pay whether 
they had definite assignments, or whether they were waiting for as- 
signments and that sort of thing, and in that respect they would be 
vastly different from the balance of the career service employees. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that is desirable or undesirable? 

Mr. Campsety. I think it is highly undesirable. 

Mr. Davis. I take it from your testimony that you believe that the 
Civil Service Commission could and should perform the functions in- 
tended to be performed by this Career Executive Board. 

Mr. Camppett. By all means I think so. The facilities are there 
in the Civil Service Commission for its improvement and expansion 
in any direction in regard to the career service. 

Mr. Davis. Do you see in this career executive program any in- 
creased incentive for young people to enter the Federal Government 
service as a career? 

Mr. Campsetyt. No, I do not see any increased incentive in this 
proposal because of the fact that there is always the question as to 
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how an individual is going to become a member of this select group 
and who is going to make him a member, and so on, whereas at the 
present time, Mr. Chairman, an employee’s advancement in the career 
service depends upon his performance on the job and it is recognized 
by his associates and those who may be subordinate to him. That is 
how a man advances now, and I believe it is a good plan. 

Mr. Davis. And it has been testified here, and we all know it to be 
a fact anyway, that an employee’s services are now evaluated as he 
works by people who have the responsibility of evaluating his serv- 
ices and determining whether the man is good, bad, or deserves pro- 
motion, or does not deserve it ? 

Mr. Campsety. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. There has been apprehension expressed by some that 
the Career Executive Board could be a useful means for agencies to 
remove a man from a top management job. What is your reaction to 
that? What do you think about that? 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. Chairman, there have been instances of men 
being promoted out, and this would seem to be an additional oppor- 
tunity for that practice if somebody wanted to engage in it. 

Mr. Davis. Now, the Hoover Commission proposed an “elite corps” 
of senior civil servants with permanent status who could be moved 
about at the wishes of the Federal Government. It might be com- 
pared to moving commissioned officers in the military around. What 
is your reaction to that kind of setup ? 

Mr. Campsety. Mr. Chairman, my reaction to that is very un- 
favorable because the system presumes that a man is capable of hold- 
ing a particular job because he is a member of the “elite corps.” I 
believe the capabilities of an individual for holding any job ought 
always to be demonstrated on the basis of the record he has estab- 
lished, both as to ability, integrity, dependability, and all the char- 
acteristics that enter into the development of a good employee. 

Mr. Davis. Including experience in the particular line where he is? 

Mr. Campsett. Including experience in the particular line, by all 
means, because when a man is advancing up to the grades in any 
agency he is, so to speak, learning the business, and because of the 
experience he gains in learning the business he becomes far more 
valuable to that agency than he would otherwise. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is obvious. 

Mr. Scort. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hempuiny. As I understand the present practice, the job studies 
are done within the agencies themselves, are they not, to determine 
whether the man is fulfilling the responsibilities of his position ? 

Mr, Campse.u. Yes. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. And those job studies are done by the heads of the 
departments / 

Mr. Camesety. The studies as to whether an employee is perform- 
eee Q 

Mr. Hempuiu. Yes. 

Mr. Campse.tu. That is done by his superior. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. By his superior. Actually, if we could reach a 
stage whereby we had efficient people making those job studies out- 
side of the agencies, where there would be no personality differences, 
there would be an advantage in that if that could be accomplished ¢ 
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Mr. Campse.y, Possibly, if those who made the study had com- 
petent advice of the people in the agency. 

Mr. Hempuiy. Well, do you see anything in this proposed pro- 
gram which tries to set up any standard of that nature? 

Mr. Campseti. The Executive order, as I understand it, calls for 
the recommendation of candidates for this group to the Career Execu- 
tive Board. 

Mr. Hempuii. In your judgment, you think that not only could a 
man be promoted, but he could be promoted out of his position by 
being selected by the head of a department or agency for this career 
service ? 

Mr. Campsetyt. Yes. 

Mr. Hemrpniti. He might have somebody that he would like to 
promote to that position and abuse the practice; is that your 
testimony ? 

Mr, Campsett. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Campbell, this procedure that is set up under 
the Executive order was described yesterday as providing a “screened 
roster,” I would like to ask you to comment on what there is to 
screen and what basis there is to select someone to go in this elite group 
and not include others, other than the fact that some people in super- 
grades might be technicians and therefore not available for executive 
positions; but if the head of an agency or department has done a good 
job in picking his top people in these supergrades, and if they are 
competent to hold their present jobs, and if they are in executive posi- 
tions now, indicating they are not only potential but actual executives, 
what is there to screen? Is it not merely a matter of making a list 
of the names of persons in those positions? In other words, is it not 
implied here that there will be a selection that involves a preferential 
factor one way or another? 

Mr. Campse.t. I can see that implication there, Mr. Johansen, al- 
though the Executive order, as I understand it, provides that the head 
of the agency will actually do the recommending of an. individual. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. On what basis? If he has 10 people who are per- 
forming satisfactorily in his agency who meet whatever the criteria 
are in terms of being an executive, why would he pick 1 or 2 or 5, or 
do you envision he would name all of them ¢ 

Mr. Campseti. In my opinion the chances are pretty good that he 
would not select any of them because he would not want to lose them. 

Mr. Jouansen. In other words, you have the feeling he would like 
to preserve the good men and would be glad to promote out people 
he would want to get rid of ? 

Mr. Campsetu. That is possible. 

Mr. Jowansen. So conceivably the program could work out con- 
trary to its alleged purpose? 

Mr. Campse.tt. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. Do you have any illusions that this Career Execu- 
tive Board would not exercise very powerful influence, and do you 
have any illusions that that is not the purpose of it, to have a very 
important and powerful control over the top executive positions in 
the executive branch ? 
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Mr. Camppety. There is every indication that that is true. As one 
example, Mr. Johansen, I might cite this paragraph in the Executive 
order which provides that this program will be extended down below 
GS-16 if the Board recommends it; not if the Civil Service Com- 
mission recommends it, but if the Board recommends it. 

Mr. Jouansen. In other w ords, the Board is vested with authority 
to extend the scope of its own power * ¢ 

Mr. Campsett. Exactly, and if this Board recommends it, I have 
every reason to believe the recommendation would be carried out. 

Mr. Jowansen. I do too. I thank you for your testimony and I 
have the same basic reservations you have. 

Mr. Campsetit. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Any other questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campsety. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity of appearing before your committee. 

Mr. Davis. The next witness is Mr Vaux Owen, president of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees. 


STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, ACCOMPANIED BY HENRY G. NOLDA, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am 
Vaux Owen, president of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees. I am accompanied by Mr. Henry G. Nolda, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Federation of Federal Employees. 

I appreciate this opportunity to be heard on a subject which can 
be of great significance in its impact upon the merit system. 

While desirable objectives are contemplated in the recently estab- 
lished career executive program, we have grave fears that the pro- 

ram will not lend itself to the accomplishment of these objectives. 
W Ve think it could greatly weaken, rather than strengthen, the merit 
principle. 

A careful examination of the program and what can be done under 
it will reveal the basis for many questions and misgivings. 

In the first place, the career executive program is a decided depar- 
ture from the civil service system managed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Career Executive Board was created by and functions 
under an Executive order, while the Civil Service Commission was 
created by and functions generally under congressional enactments. 

The members of the Career Executive Board are appointed by the 
President without the advice and consent of the Senate, while the 
advice and consent of the Senate must be obtained in ‘appointing 
members of the Civil Service Commission. 

Changes in the authority and functions of the Board presumably 
will be made by Executive order, while changes in the authority and 
functions of the Civil Service Commission presumably are to be 
made by law. The intrusion of the career executive program into 
the upper strata of the civil service structure may divest the Civil 
Service Commission of much of its authority and reduce its functions. 
That this intrusion may reach into the lower strata of the civil 
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service structure and that it could completely permeate all of it, 
is presaged by the provision in the Executive order that positions 
below grade &s-16 may be enveloped in the career executive serv- 
ice in the future. 

Employee organizations and the public have a chance to be heard 
in connection with proposed changes in the law pertaining to the 
civil service system. They do not have such an opportunity with ref- 
erence to changes in the Lemnativan pertaining to the career executive 
service. 

Whatever party may be in control of the executive branch of the 
Government, the President, who is the head of his party, can uap- 

int from private life three persons belonging to his party as mem- 

rs of the Career Executive Board. It should not be difficult to 
imagine the political complexion of the career executive service that 
could result. In fact, it is reasonable to enpqees that those who now 
aspire to become career executives will soon be trying to fathom the 
mysteries of those political or other covert qualification standards 
which the members of the Board, reacting to inevitable pressures, 
may be induced to use as the criteria for selecting those who are to 
be career executives. 

Inquiring minds could well question whether merit, competence, 
and ability are really being sought or whether certain political lean- 
ings, educational backgrounds and individual loyalties will be weighty 
factors in decisions to admit people to the super-status of the career 
executive service. 

The provision in the Executive order for changes in position clas- 
sification practices is the forecasting shadow of a radical ch in 
policy to permit the career executive to receive a rate of pay without 
regard to the level of responsibility or the importance of the posi- 
tion in which he may be placed. If a chosen few are to be thus 
favored and if from their ranks only important executive positions are 
to be filled, we may soon expect to hear one political party charge the 
other with the use of the career executive program to perpetuate its 
own ideas and policies for operating the Government. 

Aside from the political direction in which the career executive 
prepa could easily move, the effect of its activities on morale could 

most harmful. Under the program, only a career executive may 
fill a career executive position. An employee who has not been ad- 
mitted to the inner circle cannot hope to get such a position. An 
— without hope is without incentive. 

t us suppose, for example, the head of an agency is asked to 
nominate a person to be a career executive. He has two men of 
practically equal ability. We assume he can submit the name of only 
one. He does submit the name of one. The other may, quite natur- 
ally, wonder why he was not selected. More than that, he will be- 
come conscious of the fact that the door of opportunity to even 
be considered for an executive position has closed in front of him. 
The closed door is a discouragement. The one selected will be 
happy. The one not selected will be unhappy. 

The one selected will get a certificate of designation signed by the 


President then in office. This career executive may then proudly 
display his certificate and feel some prestige because of it so long as the 
25421—58——_9 
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party is in power. However, when there is a change in parties in 
power, there will not be the same eagerness to display the certificate. 

Furthermore, the political executive coming in with the new admin- 
istration will not be likely to attach any great importance to the 
designation by which the career executive got to be a career executive. 
In fact, he may look upon the career executive as the embodiment of an 
effort of the outgoing administration to perpetuate its own policies. 

This seems all the more likely in the light of the statement that it is 
one of the prime purposes of the career executive program to provide 
career executives with whom political executives can work. 

To train and condition the thinking of the elite corps of career execu- 
tives in certain channels may well suit the purposes of any party in 
power, but, when the other party comes to power, this elite corps 
could very well be regarded as a liability. The pent-up feelings 
among civil service employees at lower levels, which may hues been 
induced by the special privileges of the elite corps, could also be 
released to the detriment of the service. 

Instead of exposing those who are to hold high executive positions in 
our civil service system to the uncertainties which could attend the 
operation of the career executive program, it would seem much more 
in the interest of the country to encourage all who wish to aspire to 
higher positions to think that merit may be rewarded. Let them think 
that merit comes from within, not from belonging to an exclusive 
group. Let them believe that fairness, wisdom, and justice in making 
decisions are firm foundations of competence. 

A political party executive imbued with the desire to do that which 
will be best for his country, as distinguished from what would be best 


for his party, could very well rely with confidence upon a civil service 
executive who is committed to the observance of his oath of office, to 
the faithful execution of the laws, and to a sincere desire to try to find 
the fair, wise, and just solution of oe 


Even the slightest suggestion that the civil service executive should 
shape along political lines his judgment as to what he should recom- 
mend to the political executive placed over him could lead to an 
adulteration of the merit system by spoils thinking and weaken the 
confidence the people have placed in the civil service. 

That the civil service executive, regardless of the party to which 
he may have belonged, has served with equal loyalty and faithfulness 
when one party in power is supplanted by another has been amply 
demonstrated in the past. His loyalty to the Constitution and to the 
law of the land has come to be looked upon as tending to insure stability 
and orderly operations in Government. 

As policies made by laws change, the civil service executive has con- 
formed to them. The policy set by law and not the policy contrary to, 
or beyond the law, which men may try to establish is the policy he 
should follow. Out of his years of experience under different admin- 
istrations, he has learned generally how to help those over him avoid 
the many dangers encountered when expediency tempts one to depart 
from the path of well defined duty. 

It is difficult to understand why it is thought that the qualities a 
civil service executive ought to possess can best be determined by a 
board composed mostly of men from private life. Granted that men 
from private life may be sincere and honest and thoroughly familiar 
with the processes of selection of executives in business and in the field 
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of education, giving them the power and the authority to determine the 
standards and conditions for selecting executives in Government fails, 
it seems to me, to take into account their lack of close day-to-day 
contact with Government operations and their lack of current experi- 
ence in this field. It indicates, on the other hand, that Government 
officials, who ought to be best qualified by day-to-day observation and 
experience to exercise the power and authority, are not to be given it. 
It is very much like appointing 2 men from the “XYZ Co.” and 3 
men from other types of business, and saying to them that they, a 
majority of whom alone in other types of business, are to have the 
power and the authority to set the standards for choosing the execu- 
tives in the “X YZ Co.” 

There is no contention that advice and help from people in private 
life would not be helpful. It certainly could be helpful and it should 
be sought. But, to lodge the broad and far-reaching authority and 
power in their hands which the Executive order seems to do is quite 
another matter. It is to be hoped the President will reconsider it. 

To the argument that the Career Executive Board is to make recom- 
mendations only to the Civil Service Commission, it may be pointed out 
that, being appointed by the Chief Executive, they are backed by both 
the weight of his authority and their majority in number which could 
very well cause their recommendations to be regarded as orders. Fur- 
thermore, since the Executive order clothes the Board with authority 
to perform certain particular functions in dealing with both the Civil 
Service Commission and the several executive agencies, one leans to 
the conclusion that the broad authority granted the Career Executive 
Board to “assist” in the development of the program in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is, in fact, authority to order and direct the course of 
the development of the program in both the Civil Service Commission 
and in the agencies. 

Such authority and power would seem to be necessary under the 
whole career executive program concept, if the program is to have the 
prestige which has been asserted as essential to its success. Any polit- 
ical party in control of the executive branch of the Government could 
in practice confer the authority and power in spite of the seemingly 
innocuous words “recommend” and “assist,” because members of the 
party are generally the heads of the agencies and also in control of the 
Career Executive Board. Insuch asituation, a request, or even a mere 
suggestion, could carry with it all the force and weight of a mandatory 
order. 

Suppose there is an agency in which a career executive service posi- 
tion becomes vacant. Suppose, also, there is no designated career 
executive in that agency to fill the position, but that there are several 
available designated career executives in other agencies. It would 
seem likely that the agency in which the vacancy exists would be re- 
quired to choose one of the designated career executives in another 
agency, else the program would not be accomplishing its apparent pur- 
pose. It does not make sense to think that those who are going to 
operate the program do not expect to accomplish such a result, although 
gentle pressure and persuasion may be all that will be used in the ini- 
tial stages. The circumstances point toward increased pressure and 
more than persuasion in the development and strengthening of the 
program referred to in the Executive order. 
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The executive in the agency where the vacancy exists could explain to 
his people that, under the career executive program, he was required 
to bring in a career executive from outside his own agency to fill the 
position. The explanation, however, would not repair the damage to 
morale which could result if some civil-service executive, who had not 
been designated as a career executive, was considered by his fellow 
workers as the person who should logically have been given the job. 
The sense of justice held in common by a large group of people should 
never be considered as of little consequence. 

Another morale disturbing factor in connection with the operation 
of the program will be the thoughts that will flow through the minds 
of many civil-service executives who, under the exclusiveness of the 
program, will not be designated as career executives. The thought of 
spending practically all of one’s working years in civil-service execu- 
tive positions without being entitled to be considered a career execu- 
tive would be discouraging because it would be contrary to fact. The 
morale of thousands could be thus affected. They would feel the denial 
of prestige implicit in their situation. The very name of the career 
executive program would constantly remind them that they are out- 
siders. Such a reminder ill fits a land in which a “railsplitter” may 
become President. 

Another feature of the program which could disturb morale is the 
authority given the Career Executive Board to help determine whether 
those who have been qualified as career executives continue to demon- 
strate the required qualifications. Those who do not, presumably, are 
to be removed from the roster and the certificates signed by the Presi- 
dent designating them as career executives will be canceled. This, 
undoubtedly, will be a source of dissatisfaction affecting the attitudes 
not only of those removed from the program but their associates in 
the service as well. 

The setting up of a career executive program is not only fraught 
with dangers to civil service but it is also unnecessary. Rosters of 
recommended civil service executives can be kept at the Civil Service 
Commission and the record as to accomplishments and qualifications 
can be kept current without having a superboard with a director and 
without the creation of a specially privileged group. Instead of at- 
tempting to make decisions in advance of the existence of vacancies 
as to those who are to be considered, it would seem a sounder approach 
to give more attention to training executives in the positions thay now 
hold. This not only would increase their efficiency where they are, 
but their progress and development could be made a matter of record 
to be referred to when and if a vacancy occurs. 

Thus, without building up hopes unnecessarily and without creating 
a select group, a choice at the proper time can be made and a man can 
move into a job instead of moving into a status of doubtful stability. 

The idea of career executives hanging in suspense or occupying posi- 
tions far below the level of responsibility that would justify their pay 
is not in keeping with the efficient operation of the Government. 

The Civil Service Commission should be able to develop suitable 
standards with which qualifications can be compared and, when the 
vacancy occurs, selection can be made by the agency officials from 
among those who are qualified according to the standards, with a view 
to selecting the one best qualified for the particular assignment. In 
this way, an active executive could be selected. There would be no 
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privileged group set up and, of course, no removal from a designated 
status. This would lessen the possibility of the impairment in morale 
that. could result from the operation of the career executive program. 

A board within the Civil Service Commission, and subordinate to 
it, to promote this type of program will be better suited, it seems. to 
me, in furthering the desired objectives of the merit system than the 
Career Executive Board with the power and authority over the Civil 
Service Commission and the Government agencies which it possesses 
by virtue of the Executive order. 

In conclusion, the National Federation of Federal Employees be- 
lieves this program is essentially and basically unsound for the reasons 
which I have stated; we regret that it has been put into effect by Ex- 
ecutive order, without legislative hearings such as this one; and we 
hope that, upon careful consideration and reconsideration of all the 
facts, the President will see fit to revoke the order. 

We are grateful to this subcommittee for the opportunity which it 
has afforded us to present our views. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have your views and the views of the 
organization you represent, Mr. Owen, and your statement indicates 
that you have given a lot of thought and study to the matter. 

There is one feature of the creation of this Career Executive Board 
which I have given some thought to, and that is the fact that the 
members of it es no speicfied terms of office. I have noticed that 
when Congress creates boards that are intended to be nonpartisan and 
to work without regard to political affiliations and purely for the good 
of the service, that a term of office is specified, and usually the terms are 
staggered so that some of them, at least, will go on over from one 
administration to another, which has the effect, I think, of removing 
them insofar as it is possible to remove people from political influences. 
The fact there is no term of office specified here, but they are named 
just to hold office at the pleasure of the Executive, whoever he may be, 
and may be removed at the outgoing of one administration and re- 
placed in toto with the incoming of another administration, makes me 
apprehensive that they would be subject to a lot of political influence 
and pressure. 

What is your reaction to that? 

Mr. Owen. I have the same feeling about it, Mr. Chairman, that they 
will be subjected to political influence and pressure. 

Dr. Davis. It creates a climate in which political pressure could be 
very effective ? 

Mr. Owen. I think it does, and I think that would be true regard- 
less of which political party was in power, and I am not questioning the 
motives of those who support this program. 

Mr. Davis. But just looking at the possibilities ? 

Mr. Owen. Just looking at the possibilities, I think they should be 
given consideration. I do think the action taken not long ago to 
stagger the terms of the Civil Service Commission is something that is 
calculated to improve the merit system rather than weaken it, whereas 
I regard this as a step that could greatly weaken the merit system. 
In fact it could, if it progresses far enough, completely wipe it out, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. Davis. Any questions? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Just one or two. 

I would like to say first of all that I think this is a completely dev- 
astating analysis of this proposal, and I commend you for it. 
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Mr. Owen. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonansen. Am I correct that there has not been developed in 
the Executive order, or in the testimony, any indication as to the 
number of career executives that could be designated either in total 
or the number allocated to the departments and agencies severally ? 
Has that been developed at any place ? 

Mr. Owen. It has not to my knowledge. I am not aware of any 
specific number. 

Mr. JoHansen. Would it not be true that if the import and purport 
of this program is what it professes to be, namely, just to have a 
roster so you would know where to look to pick an executive, it would 
be a very large and comprehensive list, I would assume, but on the 
other hand, if it is to be a matter of selecting on the basis of alleged 
merit, is it not tremendously important to know how many. there will 
be so that we can know how many disapointments there will be in 
each department ? 

Mr. Owen. I think so. 

Mr, Jouansen. Is it not your impression that the Board will itself 
determine the number to be established under the Executive order? 

Mr. Owen. I could not reach that conclusion exactly because the 
recommendations are to come from the departments, but conceivably 
they could because from the recommendations made they could de- 
cide where to cut off in the consideration of those recommendations. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is it your impression that the Board is not to in- 
vite the recommendations but that the agency is to initiate the recom- 
mendations? I am hazy as to who initiates this procedure. 

Mr. Owen. I do not think the point is stated clearly in the Execu- 
tive order, but I cannot conceive of there being set up such a Board 
in the executive branch of the Government without back of it the 
thought that there would be means used to implement it, to make it 
work, and whether the Board asks the agencies to submit the names 
or somebody else asks them, there would be some means of communi- 
cating with them and asking that the names be submitted. 

Mr. Jonansen. And that determination will have to be made by 
the Board itself? I cannot imagine any other place it could be de- 
termined unless there were a supplementary Executive order on the 
matter. 

Mr. Owen. I would think they would have control at least of the 
recommendations they would need to make the program effective, and 
they would have to have recommendations or nominations coming 
in for the roster. 

Mr. JoHansEN. The fact they are nominations indicates there must. 
be a selective process. 

Mr. Owen. That is true. 
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Mr. Jouansen. The fact the word “nomination” is used indicates 
it is a selection and a designation for a status; is that not correct? 

Mr. Owen. I would so interpret it, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you so much for your statement, Mr. Owen. 
We appreciate the information you have given us. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will adjourn now until 10 a. m. 
next Tuesday, May 13. At that time we will have as witnesses Hon. 
George T. Moore, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and Hon. Eugene 
Lyons, Assistant Postmaster General. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the hearing was adjourned until 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1958 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ManPowER UTILIZATION OF THE 
CommitTes oN Post Orrics anp Ctyi Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The hearing this morning is a continuation of the hearings we 
began April 30, 1958, on the Career Executive Board and the program 
by that Board. 

This morning we have three witnesses scheduled, Hon. George T. 
Moore, Administrative Assistant Secretary, Department of Com- 
merce, Hon. Eugene J. Lyons, Assistant Postmaster General, and 
Mr. Jerome Keating, vice president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

We are very pleased to have Secretary Moore with us this morning. 
If you will have a seat and make your statement as you see fit, we 
will be glad to hear it. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; ACCOMPANIED 
BY CARLTON HAYWARD, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL; JOHN F. 
LUKENS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL; AND WILLIAM G. 
MARKS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you to discuss the career executive pro- 
gram authorized under Executive Order 10758 of March 4, 1958. 

I would like to make clear that I am not in the career service. I 
am a Presidential appointee confirmed by the Senate. You used the 
word “Administrative Assistant Secretary,” and I think they have a 
career service attached to them. 

Mr. Davis. Does the word “administrative” belong in there, Mr. 
By ob 

Mr. Moore. We call it Assistant Secretary for Administration in 
the Department of Commerce, and the Department of Commerce is 
one of the very few agencies that has that position filled by a Presi- 
dential appointment. 

133 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you for calling that to my attention. 

Mr. Moore. I do so only Soom t want to assure you that I am not 
an expert on civil-service regulations and rules, having come into this 
position in 1955, so I have to give you my impressions and my view- 
points from the position that [am in. I only wanted to clarify this 
= so that you would not think that I had been in this business 

or 20 years, or.something like that. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Moorr. I have with me three career employees who have had 
a great deal of experience. 

r. Davis. For the record, would you give us their full names? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Carlton Hayward, Director of Personnel, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Mr. William Marks, Deputy Director of the Office 
of Administrative Operations, and Mr. John F. Lukens, Deputy Di- 
rector of Personnel. 

The position of the Department of Commerce on this program is 
that we welcome and endorse it, whole heartedly. 

In our opinion, there is probably no need in the entire Federal 
service which is more acute than the need to strengthen the career 
service at the executive and management level. This can best be done, 
it seems to me, by improving personnel management practices for ca- 
reer executives in line with the most progressive practices utilized 
for executives by private business. 

The essential steps which must be taken include at least these basic 
actions: 

1. Identify the levels and types of career positions to be included 
in the career executive program, both initially and subsequently. Sec- 


tion 1 of the Executive order does this. It provides for inclusion of 
line or staff positions in the competitive civil service (2) having sig- 
(6) 


nificant administrative or managerial characteristics which are 
designated by the heads of the executive agencies concerned with the 
approval of the Career Executive Board established under the order 
(c) from among (1) initially, positions in grades GS-16 or above 
(or equivalent) and (2) subsequently, positions below grade GS-18 
designated by the Civil Service Commission upon recommendation 
of the Career Executive Board. 

2. Establish a select group to concentrate on developing, advising 
the Commission on, and assisting in the application of improved pol- 
icies, standards, and procedures governing the identification, selec- 
tion, placement, and retention of career executives. 

Section 2 of the order establishes a Career Executive Board for 
these purposes. The order wisely provides that the 5-member Board 
will include 3 members from private life and 2 from the Government. 
Of the 2 Government members, 1 will be selected from the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and 1 from the executive agencies. Not more than 
three members of the Board may be adherents of the same political 
party. 

The composition of the Board, with its majority drawn from pri- 
vate life, seems to me especially desirable in that it will facilitate the 
introduction of fresh thought and new ideas, especially those which 
have been found desirable in private industry. The composition of the 
Board is also appropriate in view of the close relationship of its 
functions to the duties and responsibilities of the President as Chief 
Executive, its close relationship to the powers, duties, and responsi- 
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bilities of the heads of agencies (in whom is vested the power to ap- 
point), and the interagency nature of the activities necessary for 
smooth development of improved personnel management in career 
executive positions. 

3. Establish a proper relationship between the Career Executive 
Board and the Civil Service Commission. Sections 2, 3, and 5 of the 
Executive order do this. Section 2 provides that one of the two Gov- 
ernment members of the Career Executive Board shall be a representa- 
tive of the Civil Service Commission. 

Section 3 provides that the Career Executive Board shall advise 
the Commission with respect to regulations governing the career execu- 
tive program. The regulations would be issued by—and, of course, 
with the concurrence of—the Civil Service Commission. Section 3 
also provides that the Board shall submit legislative proposals relat- 
ing to career executives to the President through the Civil Service 
Commission. In addition, section 5 provides that the Board shall 
submit an annual report of its activities to the President through the 
Commission. 

Finally section 3 provides that the Board shall assist the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the heads of agencies in developing effective 
training programs for career executives and shall recommend to the 
Civil Service Commission desirable changes in position classification 
practices with respect to career executive positions. 

4. Provide necessary staff assistance for the Career Executive 
Board. Section 5 of the order does this. Each executive agency 
represented on the Board is authorized and directed to furnish assist- 
ance to the Board, including the detail of employees to the Board, one 
of whom may serve as executive secretary to the Board. 

5. Provide qualification standards for the selection of career execu- 
tives. Section 3 of the order does this. It provides that the Board 
shall develop policies, standards, and procedures for the identification 
and selection of career executives. Such qualification standards 
would, as I understand it, be recommended by the Board to the Civil 
Service Commission for issuance by the Commission. 

6. Provide for special Presidential designation of persons selected 
as career executives. Section 4 of the order does this. 

7. Provide for filling of career executive positions from among des- 
ignated career executives or career executive eligibles, with provision 
for recruitment from outside when good reason exists to do so. Sec- 
tion 3 of the order permits the Career Executive Board to so provide, 
with the concurrence of the Civil Service Commission, and nothing in 
other provisions of the order prevents such a policy. ‘This will permit 
maximum practicable use of designated career executives. 

8. Provide assistance to agencies in filling vacancies in career execu- 
tive positions by (a) keeping up-to-date records of the experience 
and preference of career executives; (b) developing a roster of quali- 
fied career executive and career executive eligibles; and (c) referring, 
upon request, the names and records of experience and performance 
of career executives and eligibles to agency heads for consideration. 
Section 3 (b) (2) of the order does this. 

9. Provide assistance to executive agencies and to the Civil Service 
Commission on training and development of career executives. Sec- 
tion 3 (b) (4) of the order does this. 
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10. Provide advice to executive — and to the Civil Service 
Commission on policies and standards for training and development 
of potential career executives below grade GS-16. Section 3 (b) (4) 
of the order does this. 

11. Provide assistance to career executives in finding suitable re- 
assignments when this is in the interest of both the career executive 
and his agency head. Section 3 (a) of the order does authorize the 
Board to a this by implication in the authority to develop and assist 
in the application of policies, standards, and procedure designed to 
facilitate the placement of career executives. 

12. Provide for a periodic appraisal of each career executive. Sec- 
tion 3 (b) (3) does this. 

13. Develop standards and procedures for determining whether 
career executives continue to demonstrate the ropes qualifications 
for designation, whether they should be referred for other assign- 
ments, whether their designations should be removed, and whether 
former career executives should be reinstated as career executives. 
coon 3 of the order is sufficiently broad to permit action as outlined 
above. 

14. Recommend to the Civil Service Commission improvements in 
position classification practices for career executive positions which 
will facilitate better and more flexible manpower utilization among 
career executives. Section 3 (b) (5) of the order provides for this. 

As I see it, the foregoing essential objectives can be successfully 
accomplished by coordinated and cooperative action on the part of 
the executive agencies, the Chief Executive, and the Civil Service 
Commission. ere are two other essential areas, however, in which 
legislation will be needed if the career-executive program is to make 
its maximum contribution to sound manpower utilization in the career 
executive level of positions in the Government. These areas are 
(1) compensation and (2) training. 

With respect to compensation, the provisions of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, now restrict compensation below the level 
which in my opinion is desirable for top career civil servants, and 
ny further restrict the number of positions which may be placed in 
each supergrade. 

With respect to training, off-the-job training is needed to carry out 
the career-executive program with the greatest benefit to the Gov- 
ernment. Such training cannot, however, be accomplished in many 
agencies under present legislative authorities. People who enter Fed- 
eral employment at the junior and intermediate levels and advance to 
more responsible positions should be given opportunity to improve 
their capacity to render valuable service to the Government. 

In my opinion, it would greatly strengthen the career civil service 
if the Congress were to (a) provide legislative authority for off-the- 
job training, (b) increase the compensation ceiling for top career 
grade and keep it hereafter at a point just below the pay rate for 
departmental assistant secretaries, and (c) eliminate the restrictions 
= _ number of positions which may be classified to each supergrade 
evel. 

In conclusion, may I say, again, that I consider the career-executive 
program to be a great step forward in strengthening the career civil 
service. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you, and now, 
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if I can be of any assistance to you through answering other ques- 
tions which may occur to you, I shall be happy to do so. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your state- 
ment. It seems that the greater part of your statement restates the 
provisions of the Executive order. 

I notice you say: 

Provide necessary staff assistance for the Career Executive Board. Section 
5 of the order does this. 

Then you quote from section 5 of the order that one of the em- 
ployees detailed to the Board from executive agencies may serve as 
executive secretary to the Board. 

I have been under the impression that the Board was undertaking 
to fill that position from outside. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir, I do not. It is highly probable that you are 

uite correct. I have not been informed that they are, but I feel from 
the order they could fill it from an agency if they found the proper 
man. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, section 5 does provide that. 

One of the reasons advanced for a Career Executive Board was that 
it was to help the departments and agencies fill their top management 
jobs. In the Commerce Department dlo you have any unfilled top man- 
agement jobs? 

Mr. Moore. No; I do not believe so at this time. We have had some 
delays though, and it has taken us some time to fill jobs. 

Would you care if I went into my background so that it would ex- 
plain why I feel so keenly about this ? 

Mr. Davis. I will be glad to have anything you feel would be 

ertinent to this subject. Also, you might tell us if you would not 
1ave the same difficulty and the same trouble in filling top manage- 
ment jobs with this Board in operation that you have had without it, 
and in what way, if any, this Career Executive Board would assist 
the Department of Commerce in filling its supergrade positions. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad you have kept this at 
the Department of Commerce level because that is, of course, the only 
viewpoint I have in government. When I speak, I speak from the 
experience I have had in the Department of Commerce. 

I was the operating manager of a large institution. We had about 
600 stores. The country was divided into five regions. Each region 
had districts which comprised approximately 20 stores, and each store 
had a store manager. Our job, of course, like every other successful 
operation, was to obtain the best qualified personnel to fill the to 
management jobs, and with the qualified personnel you have a sal 
operation. With some personnel that was not qualified you would 
have what are known as “problems.” That just follows inevitably. 

So our big problem was to attract young people and train them for 
the top executive jobs. We recruited from all types of places, par- 
ticularly universities, to see if we could interest good young men te 
come with the ye ergo Once they came in they were placed in 
positions where they could be trained, and they were continually ap- 


praised as to their potential, eed both for where they might go 


and also the time that it would take them to get there. These ae 
were watched very carefully ; first by the store managers; secondly, by 
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the district manager; thirdly, by the regional people, and fourth, by 
the home office. 

Mr. Davis. Did you train them in all phases of the work; in other 
words, did you start them at the bottom and work them up? 

Mr. Moore. As a rule, at the bottom and worked them up. Once in 
a while we would bring one in to a higher job if he had outstanding 
qualifications that we could check back on to see if they would meet 
our requirements. But the best way to get managers was to start 
them at the bottom and move them on through the organization. 

Mr. Davis. So that they would know all phases of the business ? 

Mr. Moors. That is correct, so that they would not be stymied. We 
had to have a tag put on them to show they probably had the poten- 
tial for where they were going. 

Now, I have a few other comments to make. When one would 
visit a store and talk to the store manager he was liable to tell you— 
this is the best assistant manager I have ever known, the best in the 
entire 600 stores, and he is ready to take the toughest store. You were 
properly impressed, but your next step was to do something like this— 
you would go to your district manager who would have a viewpoint 
of 20 stores and you would say, “Will you please rate your assistant 
managers in numerical order, the best as No. 1, and all the way down 
the line?” When you would get down to the bottom of the list and 
they were “too new” to rate, you did not rate them. Then the district 
manager would do something else. You would say, “This is the one 
with the best potential, No.1. When will he be ready to take the next 
step?” At that time you would get a pretty good picture of where 
they were going and when they would be ready to go. 

The next step would be for the district manager to go to his regional 
office, and with all other district managers would rate employees that 
same way, and it would be up to the regional personnel man to prop- 
erly put together the 120 in such a way that he would know what type 
of store they would go into and where they would be the most suc- 
cessful. 

In turn the region rated all their people by the same method. They 
rated them for the size of the store, the type of store, and also if they 
had the potential to be a district manager, or should go to the home 
office. 

Now the top group did not belong to the region; they belonged 
to the company as a whole, and they were plucked and put wherever it 
seemed they could fill the job. They then became company men. 

Now, I would like to say this, When you saw the store manager, his 
viewpoint was a rather narrow, confined view. He did not have too 
many people in his store, say 100 or so. When you got to the district 
manager his viewpoint was considerably broader. He had more ex- 
perience in selecting people because he could see roughly 2,000 people. 
Now, again, that was a narrow viewpoint because when you got to the 
region you had a bigger viewpoint of the whole problem and where 
to place people properly. And, believe me, the viewpoint of the store 
manager and the viewpoint of the regional manager and the view- 
point of the home office were completely different at times. 

Now, in this organization that I worked for there were about the 
same number that we have in the Department of Commerce. We 
have in the Department of Commerce about 50,000 people and about 
12,000 of them are in Washington. These bureau heads, if I may say 
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so, see their own people. Mr. Hayward sees the people of all the 
bureaus, and within the Department of Commerce we move people 
from one bureau to another if they seem to have the qualifications to do 
the best job. But I think we lack the ability to be able to take people 
from all through Government for those positions where we do not have 
top qualified people. 

Of course, my viewpoint comes from my past background. 

Mr. Davis. How do you anticipate that this part-time Board, all 
of them engaged actively in other work, will be able to devote the neces- 
sary study and effort to an evaluation of all of these people that would 
be necessary in order for them to do you any good ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not think their job aia be to evaluate all the 
people. If they will set for us the standards by which we can rate our 
people; if they will allow us to set up a goal for these management- 
administrative people, and if they will allow us to go down through 
the ranks with these standards in mind to find potential people and 
direct them with the proper training to become career executives, I 
think they will mathe te everything they have set out to do and we 
can do the work within our Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Davis. You have standards now, do you not, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Let me get into something else, and if I appear to be a 
little critical I do not mean to be critical other than to be constructive. 

As I read the record or the regulations for the rating of our people, 
we rate “satisfactory,” “unsatisfactory,” and “outstanding.” We have 
nothing that tells us to rate for potential, and, frankly, we have our 
own rating sheet and it really does not show the potential. 

Now, when you take the political appointee and put him in a job he 
can go through thousands of these pieces of paper and he will not 
know whether a man is qualified in a technical area, a scientific area, 
a management area, or what. There is nothing on those forms cover- 
ing his potential. 

Mr. Davis. Are you referring to a Cabinet officer now? You said “a 
political appointee.” 

Mr. Moore. Even taking my position. We have nothing to go on 
because we have not set up, under some guidance, the proper way of 
rating people and finding out what their potential is, and then working 
on that potential. I do not say that everybody will get into manage- 
ment administration. Some people are far happier in technical activ- 
ity, or scientific activity. We have approximately 100 supergrades, 
but they are not all in the management and administrative work. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any career program now, career executive 
program, in the eae of Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Moors. We have attempted to evaluate our people, but I would 
say that we are not as active in training, guiding, as I would like to see 
the Department of Commerce be. 

Mr. Davis. Where do you expect these standards to come from— 
from this Career Executive Board or from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion ¢ 

Mr. Moorg. From the Civil Service Commission with the recommen- 
dation of the Career Executive Board. 

Mr. Davis. What is there now to prevent the Civil Service Com- 
mission from giving you whatever standards you need, or should have? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is anything, except 
we have not got them, may I say. 
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Mr. Davis. Do you have any idea why you do not have them ? 

Mr. Moore. No. 

Mr. Davis. Is it because the Civil Service Commission has not de- 
voted any effort, or the appropriate effort to it, or is it because what 
they have done has not been observed ? 

Mr. Moore. It could be a little of both, probably it is a little of both. 

Mr. Davis. How do you anticipate the setting up of this Career Ex- 
ecutive Board will remedy the situation ? 

Mr. Moore. I think no matter what you do—and particularly in this 
Government of ours—which I find filled with controversy and 
change—I believe if you have these requirements as coming from the 
highest spot, which would be the President’s Office, in the executive 
branch of this business, that we would absolutely take advantage of 
that opportunity and there would be no question about our putting 
these things into effect. I do not believe, possibly through the years of 
custom, that the Civil Service Commission will make that impression 
upon the heads of agencies. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, you would function through the same 
machinery that you now have and the only difference would be that 
you would have the prestige of the order stemming from the White 
House instead of from the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Moore. I would have an additional tool to bring about this im- 
provement of the handling of personnel which I think is so necessary 
in this Government, particularly at a time when we have so much 
change going on. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Moore, do you now have a centralized control in the 
Office of the Secretary of all manpower in the Department of Com- 
merce ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. We have control of the top grades within the 
Department of Commerce, but not all manpower ; no, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Who appoints the supergrades? Do you, or does the 
Secretary of Commerce do it ? 

Mr. Moore. Technically, the Secretary of Commerce does it. We 
as I told you, have a hundred supergrades, and we are pretty well 
blocked there. We cannot get any more. I have been talking to our 
CAA a and they will run up to 25,000. I think that we have nine 
supergrades there. That is not enough to build the right kind of an 
organization. 

Mr. Davis. Who recommends the people for the supergrade jobs ? 

Mr. Moore. The heads of the agencies, or the bureaus, I should say. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you just stated that they are made by the bureau 
heads. Does the Office of the Secretary submit a list of nominees to 
the bureau heads for these positions ? 

Mr. Moore. No. It is the reverse. The bureau heads recommend 
the wee they would like to have in the supergrade, and the Office 
of the Secretary, through the Personnel Director, checks the back- 
ground, and so forth, and they are in turn sent to the Civil Service 
Commission with the request that if and when they have some super- 
a available they will assign the supergrades to these particular 

ureaus. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think this Career Executive Board will work 
the same way, and operate on the same basis, or on an opposite basis— 
that they themselves will recommend the supergrades ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. I think it will work on the same basis. 
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Mr. Davis. In your organization today, at what level is the super- 
grade performance evaluated ? 

Mr. Moore. At what level? 

Mr. Davis. Is the supergrade performance evaluated ? 

Mr. Moore. It is evaluated at the level of the head of the bureau. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you said a few minutes ago that you now have 
a career executive program in the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Moore. It is not known by those words. I said that we try to 
ferret out these people with potential and move them into those posi- 
tions of management and administrative work when they have the 
background and the qualifications to do so such work. But we do not 
have a program in the sense that we have a great number of people 
whom we have marked as having potential and can use because we are 
short in that area. 

Mr. Davis. How will this career executive program affect your 
present career development program ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Well, we would, let me say, determine those people who 
have qualifications for management and administrative work which 
I think will be of far more importance in this Government as things 
go on, and train them and move them so they would get the experi- 
ence and so that they would move up into those positions. 

Mr. Davis. You are already doing that I understand. 

Mr. Moore. Not to the extent that we would like to, because, as 
I said, we have not properly graded or rated these people for any 
specific type of jobs. 

Mr. Davis. How is this career executive program going to affect 
you in that particular? 

Mr. Moore. If we designate the positions which are to be filled 
and also if we then start selecting the potential people to fill them 
and train them, we will certainly have a program which will enable 
us to move these people. 

Mr. Davis. I want to get at how you are going to be assisted by 
this Career Executive Board. 

Mr. Moore. I think the biggest assistance would be the setting up 
of proper standards by which to measure the jobs and the people. 

Mr. Davis. Through the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Moore. Through the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Davis. Who can now do that if they see fit to do so? 

Mr. Moore. I make the same suggestion. They certainly could. 

Mr. Davis. Do you rotate your top management people through the 
various bureaus and offices of the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Moore. To a very, very small extent. We do rotate some of 
them. 

Mr. Davis. Would you expect to do that any more under this Career 
Executive Board program ? 

Mr. Moore. I would make an assumption if the men in certain 
administrative or managerial jobs have had certain outstanding quali- 
fications we would feel would lead them to higher positions if they 
had the training, we certainly would. 

Mr. Davis. One reason advanced for this career executive program 
is to assist supergrade employees to improve their morale. Has the 
Department of Commerce taken any poll, or any kind of consultation 
with the supergrades to determine their reactions to this program ? 

25421—58——10 
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Mr. Moore. No, Mr. Chairman, we have not. I have talked to a 
number of them. I am in a little difficult position on that because 
many times when you talk to people they always tell you what they 
think you want to hear. 

Mr. Davis. I know that, and I think we get a little of that in con- 
nection with our investigation of this program. 

Mr. Moore. Well, please, I have not answered you like that. From 
my viewpoint, it seems one of the most difficult things we have to do 
is to properly train our people. I have some observations to make, 
if I will not be out of order. I would say that we have not success- 
fully trained supervisors to train the new people that come in. I 
will make another assumption, and maybe I am wrong and will stand 
corrected, that this Government of ours grew very rapidly at one 
time with many, many people coming in. It grew so big and so fast 
that. we did not have the proper opportunity to train the people for 
the jobs that they were put into. I think that is one of the handicaps 
that we are living under today. We must set up some way to get 
new young people to want to come into the Government because they 
see opportunities for advancement. 

Mr. Davis. How is that principle going to be applied to this pro- 
gram that we are discussing today? What incentive is there for 
young people to come in? They would have to come in way down 
the scale? 

Mr. Moore. Could I draw another parallel? I would like to draw 
another parallel to the way that we got young men to be assistant 
managers and store managers. They had to see something ahead. 
If the young people could see that they could qualify themselves to 
be in this career executive group I think you would have many young 
people coming in because they would know where they could go. 

Mr. Davis. They would never be able to get into this program, 
though, unless they first got into the supergrade category. 

Mr. Moorr. Could I make an observation? I do not think super- 
grades is the answer to some of this. 

Mr. Davis. That is the only approach outlined. 

Mr. Moore. I understand, but possibly it will drop down to the 
GS-—15’s, and I do not know what you mada pay a GS-15 5 years from 
now. It might be perfectly proper at that time that GS-15’s will 
be in this whole thing because of the evolution, but first you have to 
start, and the sound place to start would be with the supergrades. 
I think that you will drop it down. I do not think that a program 
like this can be stopped at the supergrades. 

Mr. Davis. We lero been told here that there would probably be 
700 to 800 out of the 1,500 or more supergrades selected for this elite 
corps. What effect do you think that will have on the 700 or 800 
who are not selected ? 

Mr. Moore. Let us go back to the Department of Commerce. We 
could not select that percentage because most of our supergrades are 
in the technical and scientific areas and those people are not manage- 
ment or administrative people, nor do they want to be. . 

Mr. Davis. How many of those cchadile C jobs do you have? 


Mr. Moors. We have 94 schedule C, I think, and 14 are supergrades, 
11 GS—15’s and the rest clerks, and so forth. 

Mr. Davis. How many do you have in supergrades ? 

Mr. Moore. One hundred. 
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Mr. Davis. Do you have any uniform policy or procedure in the 
Department of Commerce for determining schedule C jobs? 

Mr. Moore. We have the rules that are set up by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Davis. Is that your method ? 

Mr. Moore. It has to be; yes. 

Mr. Davis. I am afraid that I am monopolizing too much of the 
time. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Moore, when you were head of this organization 
did you have outsiders come in and tell you how you should select 
your so-called store managers? 

Mr. Moore. That is a little difficult to answer. Actually, no, but 
we did have management engineers come in and check our guidelines 
and standards. We did the actual work underneath that. We were 
continually having people come in to look over the policies. 

Mr. Le&stnsk1. Have not the various departments of the Federal 
Government called consultants in? I know it has happened several 
times. 

Mr. Moore. I am sure that they have, yes. Unfortunately, the 
Appropriations Committee will not let the Department of Commerce 
spend money for that service. We are not allowed to spend anything 
for management surveys. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I have one further question. You mentioned that 
the purpose of this Board is to set up criteria for advancement. I 
grant you that there should be some basic criteria but is it not true 
that ofttimes the criteria set down for a position are restrictive and 
therefore the purpose and intent of the criteria often defeats the 
purpose of advancing good people? 

Mr. Moors. I stressed change here not long ago. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Moore. This thing has to be flexible and would have to be 
subject to change. Now, you cannot set criteria today for 10 years 
from now, but you can set criteria that you can change gradually, or 
mold, and make it work. But you have to start somewhere. I feel 
very keenly about this. We have to get into the Department of 
Commerce the pressure that would help us set these things up and 
follow through; otherwise, things will just drag and we will do the 
things that we did yesterday continually. 

Mr. Lestnskr. By your remarks I take it that you admit that in 
the Department of Commerce procedures have not been set up in the 
past and that you have been following a helter-skelter process ? 

Mr. Moore. No; I would not say so. We are following the regula- 
tions there of the Civil Service Commission a hundred percent, but 
I think that you ought to have something in addition to that and those 
are proper procedures, sir. 

r. Lestnski. Suppose that you do not set up a separate board and 
that we have the Civil Service Commission set up certain criteria for 
the advancement of your people, that would have the same effect, 
would it not? 


Mr. Moorg. As you are looking at it, yes; but not from my view- 
point, because here we have a group of management people, and at 
the present time they fall with everybody else under the civil service 
regulations. We are now asking that someone give standards, aside 
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from the general run-of-the-mill, that we can pick up and follow 
through on. I agree with you that wecan do it, certainly. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Getting back to the Civil Service Commission, does 
the Civil Service Commission establish certain basic policies today 
in the hiring of civil service employees, and do you in turn go to 
the Civil Service Commission and make certain proposals to them 
and between the two of you straighten the matter out? Oftentimes 
the Commission will let you hire people and will come back, at a later 
date, and review, so actually it is under your own jurisdiction 


onganelly. 
r. Moore. That is a little technical for me. That is correct, I 
understand. 

Mr. Lestnski. So it does come back for review later on? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You can set up your own policies right now if you 
so desire ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not think there is any question about that. But 
I talk about this inertia, the thing that we have done for so many 
years in one way. It is awfully hard to change 11 bureaus and put 
them into this new thinking without some pressure from some place 
to really make the change. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. It all boils down to one thing—someone has to 
kick somebody some place. 

Mr. Moore. We do that all through life. We are always being 
needled or kicked to make a change; otherwise, no changes are 
made. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Thank you. 

Mr. Dennison. I think that all of us are just as concerned as you 
to see that able and qualified young people get into the Govern- 
ment service. I wonder if you could elaborate on your answer 
to the chairman’s questions as to how this career executive program 
is going to stimulate such young people in getting into the Govern- 
ment service. Exactly how is this going to work ? 

Mr. Moore. We, at the present time, in some areas send what I 
used to call scouts out to the universities to interest people in speci- 
fic jobs. We have done a good job in recruiting for the Patent 
Office. Those people all have to be engineers. We have done a good 
job of recruiting in the National Bureau of Standards. We do not 
have so many openings there because the people really stay. We 
have very low attrition. For the Weather Bureau we try to get 
meteorologists. If we do set up a category, management or admin- 
istration, and we would recruit for that probably from the business 
colleges, and so forth, and say, “Here is where you can go.” 

Mr. Dennison. You are doing that today. 

Mr. Moors. In other areas we are doing that today. 

Mr. Dennison. And you are not doing it in the management or 
administrative area ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct, because we have no place to show them 
where they can go. 

Mr. Dennison. Can you not show them the positions now held 
that can be characterized as administrative executive positions? 

Mr. Moors. You know, that it is sort of hard to break down and 
confess all your weaknesses. By and large, the heads of our bureaus 
want technical people in their administrative and managerial posi- 
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tions, and it is awfully hard to convince them that what they need 
is administrative people and not necessarily technicians. Now, we 
are fighting that battle all the time. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield? You said you had no place 
that you could point to that they could go in a program of this 
kind. You have now 100 top grades that you could point out to 
them and say, “You can get in to 1 of these 100 top grades.’ 

Mr. Moore. But I prefaced that remark also, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying that most of these are technicians, or scientific people, in those 
grades. 

Mr. Davis. Do I understand then that you want to get a great 
number of additional supergrades to set this thing up with? 

Mr. Moore. I did not ask for that. 

Mr. Davis. Explain how you expect this to come about. 

Mr. Moore. I tried to explain that as this thing comes on it will 
probably take in GS-15’s. 

Mr. Davis. You have the 15’s now. 

Mr. Moors. That is right. 

Mr. Dennison. If I understand it correctly, the problem is essen- 
tially, so far as your Department is concerned, an internal one rather 
than one that can be treated externally. In other words, somehow or 
other in your own Department it is going to be necessary to adjust 
your persons who hold your top administrative positions, and adjust 
the qualifications of scientific and engineering personnel to more ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

Mr. Moorr. Mr. Dennison, I would like to repeat that my opinion 
is we need a tool with which we can work to do this job, and I think 


the Board would be the tool that we need at the or time. 


Mr. Dennison. Has any attempt been made to do the job, so far 
as your Department is concerned and so far as any other departments 
are concerned, in this limited area ? 

Mr. Moore. I cannot speak for other departments. I can speak for 
our Department. We have tried. We have met with resistance be- 
cause, as I have told you, a bureau head will prefer to have technical 
people in administrative work, and I am not of the opinion that that 
is 100 percent the correct way to get your administrative people. 

Mr. Dennison. How is this career executive program going to 
change the present situation if, as I understand it, the Career Execu- 
tive Board is advisory only and has no authority over the Civil Service 
Commission, or over the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. But I would say this. The President 
of the United States has asked the executive departments to set this 
procedure up, to follow these standards and to set up this group in 
managerial capacities. 

Mr. Dennison. In other words, you feel that the Commerce De- 
partment would very definitely follow the advice of the Career Ex- 
ecutive Board ? 

Mr. Moore. Through the Civil Service Commission, indeed I do. 

Mr. Dennison. I do not suppose that you can hypothesize, but sup- 
pose you disagree with the Board. What would be your position in 
that case ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, usually then we argue with them. We get into 
controversies again. No, I do not think that you can disagree over 
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the noper standards if they are set; and I do not think the standards 
are hard to set. 

Mr. Dennison. Have you been consulted with respect to the setting 
up of this Career Executive Board, at your Department ? 

Mr. Moorr. We commented, yes; but I was not consulted directly. 

Mr. Dennison. Have you been consulted to date by the Career 
Executive Board with respect to standards that might be set up? 

Mr. Moore. No; I have not. 

Mr. Dennison. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckwortu. During the 3 years you have been here, have you 
made any recommendations to the Civil Service Commission or to 
anyone in that Commission that you feel would assist you in the prob- 
lems you have had to face ? 

Mr. Moors. I have had many discussions with the men over there in 
general. You are asking of personal actions? 

Mr. Beckwortru. Have you submitted anything in writing in the 
form of a recommendation ? 

Mr. Moore. In writing; no. 

Mr. Beckxworrtu. If you did, do you think they would follow your 
recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Moors. I am not sure they would act on it, but I do not think 
they would completely ignore it. 

Mr. Beckwortu. How many important positions—when you talk 
about executive positions, that is a kind of a flexible word—how many 
apentant positions are you not able to fill with good people right 
now ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I think we have good people. I think we could have 
the same people with better qualifications had we trained them for the 
jobs they now occupy. 

Mr. Becxworru. Are they not better trained for the jobs they 
occupy by reason of having been in the Department a good many years, 
just as the people in your company were with the company many years 

efore they became store managers ¢ 

Mr. Moorr. When we got them young and put them in, it was not 
very long until we had them tagged as potentials for certain jobs. 
It might have been for an advertising job or a store seaman or some- 
thing else. Then we directed their entire training to the ultimate goal 
where we thought they would go, and if we did not think they would 
go there we frankly told them so so that there would be no disappoint- 
ments. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Does not something akin to that happen, say, in 
the Commerce Department where one advances faster than another? 

Mr. Moore. That is true, and that will always be true based on the 
ability of their supervisor to train them and to give them more re- 
sponsibility, but it is not always the way it should be. 

Mr. Beckworru. You talk about confidence. Do you have people 
come to you and say they do not have any confidence in the future of 
the Commerce Department ? 

Mr. Moore. You say in the future? 

Mr. Beckwortu. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. You mean in their promotion, where they are going? 

Mr. Becxwortu. The best evidence that a fellow likes what he is 
doing reasonably well is that he is there. This is still a country 
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where he can quit any kind of job if he does not like it. The fact he 
is there indicates to me pretty clearly that he thinks he can do better 
there than anywhere else. 

Mr. Moors. The latter statement is right. Some of them fear if 
they go outside they could not get a job because they have not been 
trained for anything in industry, and there they stay. I think that 
is unfortunate. 

Mr. Becxwortu. But that is true in everything. There have been 
people in these big companies that have stayed at one place a long 
time just because they could not get anything better. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Beckwortu. How are you going to handle that? 

Mr. Moore. I will not handle it, but I will tell the man who has 
potentials where he is going. 

Mr. Becxworrn. I Gaul say a man who has potentials sooner or 
later realizes he has a good chance to advance or else, if he has poten- 
tials, he quits. 

Mr. Moore. Some of them do. 

Mr. Beckxworru. In that connection, if you have any statistics, 
how many people who had fine potentials in the Commerce Depart- 
ment as you view it have quit ? 

Mr. Moore. Let us take just one agency, the Patent Office, where 
these young men come in, engineers, excellent men. They go to night 
school and study law with the idea that when they get their degree 
in engineering and in law they can leave the Patent Ofiice 

Mr. Beckwortu. That is a very reasonable statement for the rea- 
son that here in the last few years the Government itself has encour- 
aged scientific interest and activity as never before. 

Mr. Moore. And I hope they continue. 

Mr. Beckwortn. I am sure they will. I do, too. Therefore there 
probably have been more opportunities in that just as there were more 
opportunities during the war to be an Army officer, and those oppor- 
tunities are decreasing, too. 

Mr. Moors. So I have heard. 

Mr. Beckxworru. So there is nothing unusual about that that I can 
see. 
Mr. Moore. I do not quite know what your end result is. Am I 
to assume you feel the-Government is doing all right now with the 
method in which we are attracting people and promoting them? 

Mr. Beckwortu. No; no more than I would say that the company 
with which you are identified is doing all right now. No company 
does all right all the time; they can always improve. 

Mr. Moore. Always, and they improve by training and developing 
their men. 

Mr. Beckwortu. That is what I was getting at when I asked you 
originally the question have you made any written recommendations 
to the Civil Service Commission that they have ignored or refused 
to consider. 

Mr. Moors. No; I personally have made no written recommenda- 
tions to the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Do you have any recommendations that you would 
be willing to submit in writing either to this committee or to the Civil 
Service Commission ? 
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Mr. Moore. At the present time I would say I have no recommenda- 
tions that I care to submit to the Civil Service Commission. I think 
under their regulations they are doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I would be interested in what the recommendations 
might be of a man with your background, indeed I would, because I 
know that has been a splendid one. I was impressed by your statement. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Moore, it is contemplated, as I understand it, that 
the same people who now evaluate the work of the employees and 
subsequently recommend them for higher positions would perform that 
same function under this career executive program. Is that your 
understanding of it? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; and that presents one of the most difficult things 
in the program. We used to call it “training the trainer.” That is 
one of the hardest jobs there is and that is one thing we will have to 
do, train the a in the proper rating of people. 

Mr. Davis. From that standpoint you would be in the same rut or 
following the same procedure you are now following? 

Mr. Moore. That is right, but I think it can be done. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempnmrt. I believe this is the first experience I have had of 
anybody in Government criticizing the manpower system of the Gov- 
ernment, particularly the training of supervisors. 

I was impressed with two things in your statement. On page 5 of 
your prepared statement you said if this career executive program 
is instituted properly by legislation there would still be two areas that 
would have to be implemented by legislation, and those areas are com- 
pensation and training. 

When you say compensation, I assume you mean these people would 
have ¥ receive extra compensation or supergrades; is that what you 
mean 

Mr. Moore. I cannot tell you at this time what that compensation 
would be, because it would have to be somewhere in relation with what 
the same jobs on the outside would pay. I think a study should be 
made at the time if we get legislation. 

Mr. Hempuity. Have you taken into consideration that under civil 
service it is much more difficult to get rid of a man than it is on the 
outside? Would that not be a compensating factor for any man in the 
Government, that he not only has these fringe benefits, but you cannot 
get rid of him without a great deal of redtape ? 

Mr. Moore. I realize that, but I do not think the employees would 
want to use that as a compensating factor. 

, Mr. seen. As a practical matter it would be a compensating 
actor ¢ 

Mr. Moore. As a practical matter, but I do not think you should 
underpay the good men for that reason. 

Mr. Hempuitt. But is that not something we should take into con- 
sideration, that in the Government service you cannot get rid of him 
very easily ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct, nor can you move him from one place 
to another very easily. 
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Mr. Hempuiy. In private industry if a man is no longer needed 
or if he is not doing a good job he gets a termination notice, but in 
the Government he might stay 20 years. I assume that is why men 
who come to the Government with fine backgrounds such as yours have 
felt that the Government service could be improved. 

Mr. Moors. That is correct, and there is something else that could 
be done and that is setting work standards. 

Mr. Hempui. I think you covered that. 

You said, I believe, that we have not, in this Government, success- 
fully trained supervisors ? 

r. Moors. That is correct. 

Mr. Hemruiy. Following that statement up—I wrote that down 
because I was interested—where are we going to get training in the 
agency if this career executive program is set up ? 

Mr. Moorr. I think it can be done if we have goals of where we are 
going. 

Mr. Hemruity. In that connection it occurs to me that the Civil 
Service Commission so far has not been told by this or any other admin- 
istration to set up any work standards or management policy criteria 
to cover this very thing you say is the purpose of this program. Am 
I correct in that ¢ 

Mr. Moore. That is my assumption, yes. 

Mr. Hempniy. Has any alternative been suggested for this pro- 
gram? Is this the only panacea so far that has been suggested ? 

Mr. Moore. I imagine—and I am not familiar with it—there have 
to be other things when you are discussing a program of this im- 
portance to the Sevemenials but this seems to be something that all 
the people would rally about, because it is a Board in which we all 
have confidence. I happen to know three of the members of the 
Board and I have senlbienes in them. I think they could be real 
leaders in this field. 

Mr. Hempuitt. Aside from the personalities involved, suppose this 
was set up and suppose it was not the panacea all of us h or, with 
the powers the people in supergrade jobs would have to bring pres- 
sure—you have the top people of all the Government together in a 
career executive program, people who can set the standards down the 
line. Those are the people in this career service. Now, if it does not 
work out, would you get enough influence in the Congress to ever do 
away with them, asa practical matter ? 

Mr. Moors. I had never thought of that in that way. I would like 
to answer that after giving it a little thought. I believe you could 
abolish it, because we are not talking about bringing in a new group, 
they are right in the Government. 

Mr. Hempuiti. Would it not be human to the extent of self-preser- 
vation of their own positions? That is human nature. 

Mr. Moore. That is self-preservation, and you are absolutely right. 
We are faced with that all the time in our Government and every- 
where else, for that matter. I would like to give your question some 
thought. 

Mr. Hempuity. On the Government level in any other field of 
government a real executive, it seems to me, could bring considerable 
pressure to bear if he was so minded. I have not been subjected to 
any that I know of, but I assume that is possible. 

That isall. Thank you. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Moore, very much for your statement. 
We appreciate having you with us. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Davis. The next witness is Hon. Eugene J. Lyons, Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. Lyons, we are glad to have you with us. You have a prepared 
statement, I believe ? 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE J. LYONS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL (PERSONNEL) 


Mr. Lyons. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a brief prepared statement. 
If I may say so, the first part of it is directed at some of the concern 
that has been expressed previously during the hearing in regard to 
what may happen to the heads of agencies’ present authority in 
handling their own personnel. 

In presenting the views of the Post Office Department in support 
of the career executive program established by the President in Ex- 
ecutive Order 10758, I would like first to emphasize that the Depart- 
ment has not in the past, and does not now, advocate any program 
which would remove final responsibility from the head of an execu- 
tive department or agency for the selection, appointment or assignment 
of personnel. 

have been assured the career executive program does not infringe 
on the department head’s authority to select or to make the final 
decision, within civil-service rules, on any personnel action affecting 
his deparement. 

In other words, the Post Office Department is still free to select 
management personnel, within civil-service rules, from the postal serv- 
ice, from the career executive roster, from qualified career employees 
not on the roster, or where appropriate, from qualified candidates out- 
side the Federal service. 

I have been further assured that the Post Office Department will be 
consulted on all Board recommendations affecting personnel manage- 
ment in the postal service before such recommendations are submitted 
for final consideration to the Civil Service Commission. Section 3a 
of Excutive Order 10758 makes that point very clear: 

The Board, after consultation with the executive agencies, shall develop and 
assist in the application of improved policies, standards, and procedures designed 
to facilitate the identification, selection, placement, and retention of civil service 
career executives, and shall advise the Commission with respect to the issuance 
of regulations governing such matters. [Italics added.] 

This, as I understand it, is the key to the Board’s function: To act 
as an advisory group, in consultation with top administrators, in pro- 
posing action for the Civil Service Commission’s consideration 

esigned to improve utilization of career management executives. 

Two questions present themselves in considering this program. 
1) Why establish a Board outside the Civil Service Commission ? 

2) Why is the career executive roster desirable? Perhaps my own 


experience will illustrate some of the advantages to be gained by 
utilizing top executives from business, industry, and education to 
supply this advisory function. 
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When I assumed my present responsibilities 5 years ago, like most 
businessmen coming into Government, I: shared the fears of redtape, 
restrictive regulations and the bureaucratic methods so often pub- 
licized. For one accustomed to the freedom to select managerial 
talents from within the company or in the open market, the civil- 
service procedures did not seem to me to be the best method for 
selecting key management personnel. Yet, on the selection of able 
managers rested my chance of success. 

One of my first tasks was to select, within the civil-service rules, the 
best-qualified personnel specialists available to staff the newly estab- 
lished Bureau of Personnel. Discussions with departmental officials 
and personal interviews resulted in the selection of those qualified 
within the Department. The Civil Service Commission rota ied ap- 
plications of additional career candidates. Still more applied directly 
from other departments. I devoted much time to personally inter- 
viewing and screening these applicants because in key positions of 
this kind the personal characteristics of the candidate, his attitudes and 
management concepts are equally as important as his technical skills. 

At this point I felt the need of an evaluation of each candidate by 
executives familiar with his past performance, and who shared my 
knowledge of standards applied in business and industry. In seeking 
such evaluations, I found it necessary to contact many officials in 
other departments with whom I was personally acquainted or whose 
reputation as executives inspired my confidence in their judgments. 
Some of these officials, in turn, had to rely on evaluations of subordi- 
nates since they were not personally acquainted with the candidates. 

I do not wish to imply that it is not now possible to find qualified 
management personnel within the career civil service. Every member 
of my management staff is a career employee and I am proud of the 
contributions each has made to improved personnel management in the 
Post Office Department. The important point is, that after locating 
candidates who met civil-service qualification requirements, a great 
amount of time was required to obtain assurances, from executives in 
whom I had confidence, that those I had tentatively selected possessed 
the personal attributes and management concepts to fit into the staff I 
was building. 

From this early experience, and from more recent discussions with 
other Government officials who have had similar experiences, I 
reached the conclusion that there would be definite advantages to 
administration executives and prestige value to the career executive in 
establishing a nonpartisan board, reporting directly to the President, 
composed of recognized leaders from government, industry, and edu- 
cation. Such men would be able to obtain complete evaluations of key 
career management employees and help to satisfy the needs of top 
administrators for a convenient source of advice and appraisal in 
which they can have full confidence because they know the board 
members share their own executive experience and frame of reference. 

I do not mean to imply that the Civil Service Commission is not 
able to perform the basic qualifications rating and certification func- 
tions. I do believe, however, that by the very nature of the Com- 
mission’s regulatory and policing responsibilities, the Commission 
staff is required to give major attention to the technical phases of the 
recruitment and selection process. Such work requires concentration 
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on laws and practices within the Federal Service and does not permit 
adequate attention to the latest developments in nongovernmental 
management activities. The staff tends to become isolated, ingrown, 
and resistant to new ideas. 

In contrast the Board, even on a part-time basis, will permit the 
infusion of fresh ideas from the executive level of government, indus- 
try, and education. Members of the present Board, for example, have 
demonstrated their knowledge of progressive management techniques 
and have the confidence of top officials and the public. Through their 
efforts, in concert with the heads of the executive departments and 
agencies, new ideas, new confidence, and new prestige can be brought 
to the career civil service without impairing the system of checks and 
balances established by law and regulations. 

The Post Office Department Washington Headquarters has at pres- 
ent about 15 supergrade positions which might be considered appro- 
priate for career executive designation. 

Since the postal field service does not come under the Classification 
Act, I presume those positions in PFS~—17, 18, 19, and 20 would be 
considered as similar to the Classification Act supergrade positions 
for purposes of designating positions for inclusion in the career execu- 
tive category. 

There are, by law, only 71 positions at these levels and of these, all 
postmaster positions would be excluded because of the legal residence 
requirement. I would estimate, therefore, tliat at present there would 
be less than 50 positions in the entire postal service which could be 
considered for designation as career executive positions. 

The pay legislation now pending in the Con of course, could 
change this picture. Present proposals for Classification Act em- 
loyees include increases through the top grade, while correspondin 
mereases are not included for the higher levels in the postal field 
service pay legislation. I seriously doubt that a comparison of the 
higher levels under the two-pay schedules will be possible if the pend- 

ing bills become law as written. 

ecause of the relatively small number of positions involved, I do 
not anticipate any great problem in arriving at a career executive 
roster for the Post Gfice partment. We intend to continue select- 
ing from within the postal service whenever we have well-qualified 
employees available for the positions to be filled, and to utilize all 
productive recruiting sources outside the postal service to find the best- 
qualified candidates in those few instances where positions cannot be 
filled internally. We will welcome the assistance of the Career Execu- 
tive Board, but will not depend solely on the Board as a source of 
outside recruitment. 

In summary, we in the Post Office Department believe the major 
contributions which can be made by the Career Executive Board are: 

1. To provide the heads of departments and agencies with a roster 
and complete evaluations of career management employees who have 
demonstrated personal capacity and qualifications for responsible 
managerial assignments. 

2. To give prestige to the career management executive, who unlike 
the scientist, lawyer or doctor generally does not have the professional 
recognition given a specialist. 
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3. To supply a source of new ideas and plans for the consideration 
of the Civil Service Commission in attracting, utilizing, and retain- 
ing career management executives. : 

4. To assist the heads of executive departments and agencies but to 
leave with them the full authority for final decisions in personnel 
actions affecting their employees. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Lyons. 

Now I take it from your statement that your attitude generally 
about this Board and the program is that you can take it or leave it? 

Mr. Lyons. No, I did not mean to imply that. I listed the four 
contributions where I think the Board could be extremely valuable. 

Mr. Davis. I understand, but you emphasized that you do not con- 
template that you would be bound by the Board’s actions, and that 
you would proceed to use the same methods you now use to fill the 
positions in your Department. You indicate that you could utilize 
their services if you wanted to, but you reserved the right to p 
in your own way in your Department. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Lyons. We do not expect the Career Executive Board will take 
over the management of the postal service, by any means. 

Mr. Davis. I understood you did not expect that, and I understood 
your statement to be that under this program you reserved all your 
rights and prerogatives and so forth to go ahead and manage your 
own business as you saw fit and thought best ? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I notice on page 5 of your statement you say there are 
only 71 supergrade positions and that you would estimate, therefore, 
that at present there would be less than 50 positions in the entire postal 
service which could be considered for designation as career executive 
positions. And you have something like 535,000 employees in your 
Department ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct, but we do not have a large number of 
supergrade positions. 

Mr. Davis. This program offers less than 50 positions from that 
number to go in this career executive program ? 

Mr. Lyons. It is my understanding that in the original group only 
those holding supergrades or their equivalent would be eligible, but 
that later perhaps they would extend it to the lower levels and there- 
fore we would have more eligible. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think this program would provide an incentive 
to the great bulk of your employees? 

Mr. Lyons. No, I would not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Would it not have just the opposite effect? 

Mr. Lyons. I do not believe it would have the opposite effect. I 
have looked upon it partially as a method of adding to the prestige of 
career management personnel. Because of the nature of the Post 
Office Department’s operation and the laws governing the appoint- 
ment of postmasters, in our particular case we would not have as 
many people included in proportion to our size as most of the other 
agencies. 

I came from private business, as you know, and one of the things 
that impressed me when I first came was the almost contempt some 
businessmen had of career men in Government. I found that con- 
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tempt was not justified in most cases, that most of them were not so- 
called bureaucrats, and that most of them were just as capable as men 
occupying corresponding positions in private business. 

There is a certain amount of prestige that goes with a designation 
by the President of the United States. We have found that to be 
true of our postmasters, particularly in the first-class offices. I feel 
it would give these men more dignity, more prestige, in their posi- 
tions to have as one part of them the possible benefits of such a Board. 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Lyons, let us get down to bedrock of the 
prestige of being nominated by the President. It is generally un- 
derstood and pretty well known that the President does not. select 
these people to be postmasters. When the Democrats are in, the Con- 
gressmen select them, and when the Republicans are in, down in my 
district they do not have a Congressman and they have a patronage 
committee and the patronage committee selects them. I do not know 
if you select them in your district or not ? 

. Mr. Corserr. Foden: I have been trying to find out. I do not 
cnow. 

Mr. Davis. So whatever prestige there is is more or less mythical, 
I would say. 

Mr. Lyons. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Davis. Did I misstate the way they are selected ? 

Mr. Lyons. I think so. They must be selected from a register. It 
is quite true that the recommendation of Members of Congress have 
always, through the years, been a major factor in their selection. 

Mr. Davis. I am speaking from personal experience. I know when 
we had a Democrat in the White House I selected the postmasters in 
my district. 

Mr. Lyons. I think that is probably quite correct, sir, but I also 
believe that during that period there was an order issued which placed 
those postmasters under civil service and gave them career appoint- 
ments, and blanketed them in office, and that a great majority of them 
are still there. They have a considerable amount of prestige in their 
own communities. I honestly believe from my own experience—and 
I have traveled a good deal in a good many cities—that the postmaster 
in a city has a considerable amount of prestige, almost akin to the 
mayor of a city. 

Mr. Davis. It isnot because the President selected them. 

Mr. Lyons. I think it is because a Presidential appointment and a 
confirmation by the Senate goes with it. 

Mr. Davis. That may have a little to do with it but not too much. 

Mr. Lyons. Perhaps the Congressmen make excellent selections. 

Mr. Davis. Of course they make what they think is the best selec- 
tion, and of course there is some little limitation by the eligible list, 
but there are many, many times when the eligible list fails to perform 
the function it was set up to perform. Many times there will be a 
second competition or so-called examination and a second eligible list 
set up, maybe three, and there will be a lot of working around until 
finally the person who for political reasons ought to get the job will 
finally wind up in the job. 

Mr. Lyons. I am certain that these appointments are processed 
under the Commission’s rules and it is only when there is not a register 
of three eligibles to choose from, for one reason or another, that you 


get a new register. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Lyons, I can cite you a lot of instances in which 
the rules you would expect to be followed are flexible and are bent 
this way and that way. I know of instances where they have had 
reviews of the grades that were given to the applicants for postmas- 
terships and R. F. D. carrier positions, and the eligible list would be 
changed. They would come along and ask for a review and they 
would review and change the eligible list, and you know about that. 

Mr. Lyons. I am sure you know all of that is in the hands of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Davis. I just mention it to show that there are a lot of different 
ways to get a job done. 

Mr. Corserr. Judge, I want to say I appreciate your history of 
political manipulations. In my district 1 do not know how these 
things work. It is very enlightening. 

I just want to ask the gentleman one question. In a practical appli- 
cation of this program to the Department which you represent, how 
could it be helpful to your Department ? 

Mr. Lyons. There are times when the Department seeks top level 
managerial talent. We first try to find it in the Post Office Depart- 
ment itself, as we did with our regional directors, 13 of the 15 being 
post-office employees of long service. 

We do believe that infusion of fresh blood into the service at a 
high enough level that their ideas can be effective is also essential. 
I have watched businesses become ingrown by total management from 
within. We believe this Board could furnish us a fair evaluation 
of talent available from departments other than our own. We real- 
ize they would be specialists of one kind or another. 

Mr. Corzerr. Would you not do better if you had a department 
of traffic managers going out to recruit traffic managers rather than 
having to recruit him from a group of administrators that did a good 
job in Agriculture or State or Commerce? Would you not be more 
apt to find this person, when you know what you need, by going out 
in private industry and recruiting him ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is possible in certain specialists’ positions. At 
the same time, in the higher levels of managerial positions in the Fed- 
eral Government, our salaries are so low that they are totally non- 
competitive with private industry. Having had the very bitter ex- 
perience over 5 years of trying to recruit some of these specialists, in- 
cluding at the moment a director of engineering and others, I feel 
that the possibilities of our finding someone in some other agency of 
the Government might be a little bit better, since they are not used to 
the salaries of these high-level positions in private business. 

Mr. Corzerr. Would not these other people probably be specialists 
in something you have no need for? The very fact they had years of 
career work in some other field, I would think the Post Office Depart- 
ment, less than any other department other than the military, would 
find value in this program, because practically all of your top jobs are 
in a field of activity that is peculiar in itself. 

Mr. Lyons. I think that is generally true, Congressman Corbett, 
and I am sure this group is as familiar as any group with the activi- 
ties of the Post Office Department. But we are now moving into the 
field of mechanization and automation that is long overdue. We need 
men that can handle complex machines that are rapidly being de- 
veloped by our research contracts. The general character of some of 
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the positions in the Department is changing. I believe that in time, 
given time, we may be able to train and develop some of these people 
in our own service. I doubt that we would be able to develop all of 
them. 
| The postal service is unique in that experience in private industry, 
generally speaking, in most of our positions is not worth a great deal 


except, of course, the general experience of being able to handle people i 
well is always valuable. ( 
Then, too, the corollary is true that postal service experience alone 8 


does not fit men for jobs on the outside either, which is one of what I 
might call the penalties a man pays for being in the postal service. ¢ 
Nevertheless, in Defense, for example, right at present there are s 
many of the same talents that we would like to have in the postal serv- G 
ice for our mechanization program. 
Mr. Corsertr. That is all. 1 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. i 
Mr. Beckwortnu. No questions. 8 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill. 
Mr. Hempumn. Mr. Lyons, I would like to say I share your view 


that there are many wonderful people in the Government. I found the t 
samething. You made an excellent statement. a 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison. ¢ 
Mr. Dennison. No questions. a 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Cunningham. V 


Mr. Cunnincuam. About this patronage you were talking about, 
that is one thing I would like very much to get out from under. Is e 
this something new or has it always been that way? d 

Mr. Davis. No; it is not new. As far back as I can remember that a 


has been the case. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I for one would want nothing to do with those 
things. They have caused me more trouble than anything since I have L 
been here. 0: 

Mr. Davis. I can say amen to that. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. No matter who you appoint you make somebody . 
mad. s 

Mr. Davis. And you will not ever run across one—that is, you will 01 
never run across the dozen or more disappointed ones that would give 
the President credit for appointing the one who got it, either. Ce 

Mr. Cunntncuam. What would have to be done for that to be au 
taken out of our hands? tc 

Mr. Davis. Maybe Mr. Lyons could answer that. ; 

Mr. Lyons. I have heard many Members of Congress make similar In 
observations. However, I suppose that just by a joint resolution of I 
the Congress to stay out of it, the Members of Congress then would th 
stay out of it. or 

Mr. Cunntncuam. That is something to look into. 

That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lyons, thank you very much for coming over this O 
morning and for the information you have given us. : 


Mr. Lyons. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. The next witness is Mr. Jerome Keating, vice president pe 
of the National Association of Letter Carriers. 

Do you havea prepared statement, Mr. Keating? 
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STATEMENT OF JEROME J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Keatine. Yes; I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Keatine. I am very happy to have the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you to express our opinions and position on Executive 
Order 10758, establishing a career executive program within the civil- 
service system. 

I have never appeared before a committee of the Congress to testify 
on any proposal that was so difficult to approach from an objective 
standpoint. The career executive program proposed in this Executive 
order is either extremely visionary or extremely dangerous. In our 
opinion, the need for such a program has never been properly estab- 
lished, and certainly the step such as proposed by this Executive order 
is of such magnitude that it should have very careful analysis and be 
subjected to very thorough hearings. 

Congressman Holifield refers to the Hoover Commission’s report as 
“a designated group of highly qualified administrators whose compe- 
tence, integrity, and faithfulness have been amply demonstrated,” 
and characterizes this statement as an implication that persons not 
chosen for this group would be lacking in one or more of the designated 
attributes. The point made by Congressman Holifield is certainly 
very well taken. 

I find it difficult to agree with the assumption or presumption that 
executive talent is an outstanding characteristic that can be easily 
detected by a superintelligent board of five members. Noone has been 
able to define exactly what constitutes executive talents. The talent 
that might distinguish an employee in one agency might be of little 
value in another. Certainly a man who was a good executive in the 
Department of Agriculture might fail completely in the Department 
of State or in the Post Office Department. 

I think there is overemphasis on management in Government. I 
think the corps of employees and the type of employees they have 
should be given more careful consideration and less emphasis placed 
on management. 

I was interested, listening to Mr. Lyons, that they approached this 
career executive program with a great deal of caution and finally, after 
analyzing it, they said they would take it in part but they did not want 
too much todo with it. We agree with that. 

There has been much said along this particular line and I do not 
intend to take the time of the committee to discuss it much further. 
I merely want to point out a more basic and fundamental objection 
that we have to such a proposal. And that objection, I think, was 
emphasized earlier by Mr. Hemphill in his remarks about the potential 
danger of setting up such a program. 

We have a government that was founded on the division of powers. 
Our Government has lasted longer as a representative Government 
than any other representative government in the history of the world. 
The founders of our Government were very jealous of the rights of the 
people. They did not believe in a strong executive. Thomas Jeffer- 
son had great faith in the honesty and commonsense of the people. 

25421—58——11 
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He believed in the wisdom of majorities. He believed that the indi- 
vidual could be perfected by education and a proper sense of values. 
If we are to keep our democratic Government strong, there is no room 
for aristocracy in this country, be it aristocracy of wealth, birth, 
education, intelligence or sycophancy. 

We regard this Executive order as a slur on the Government work- 
ers. We believe that it would create a small corps of powerful men in 
the administrative branch of the Government; it would tend to 
develop in other Government employees—particularly in the more 
ambitious ones—the practice of seeking favoritism. It establishes a 
self-selected, self-dedicated aristocracy in the Federal Government. 

Mussolini was a convinced enemy of all democratic forms of govern- 
ment, particularly parliamentary government. Yet, he used his posi- 
tion as prime minister to become a dictator. He devised many meas- 
ures with the purpose of concentrating all power in his hands. In 
1923 he created the Grand Council of Fascism, whose members he: 
appointed and which was transformed later into one of the most 
important organs of the state. Let us not form a “Grand Council of 
Fascism” in this country. 

We realize that, in our complex, scientific, corporation-dominated 
economy, government will come to exercise more and more power; 
there will be more and more regulations and control. We must make 
certain that the basic control rests with our elected representatives. 
A small self-selected group with vast powers, such as proposed in 
this Executive order, should not be permitted. 

We believe that this committee is performing a splendid service in 
holding these hearings. We believe that the Civil Service Commission 
as presently constituted can properly exercise the functions of promot- 
ing and selecting proper people to operate the executive branch of the 
Government, and we feel that Executive Order 10758 is not only un- 
necessary but is extremely ill-advised. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Keating, for your very 
clearly expressed opinions. 

Was your organization, or any other group or organization of em- 
ployees, to your knowledge, consulted by Dr. Flemming, the Chair- 
man of this Board, or any committee member, concerning the estab- 
lishment of this so-called senior civil service ¢ 

Mr. Keatine. We were not consulted and I do not believe any other 
group was consulted. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Flemming indicated in his testimony that the ca- 
reer executive program aa actually create two civil service groups, 
the aaa and the senior civil service group. What is your reaction 
to that‘ 

Mr, Krarine. I think you would have a gold plate group and you 
would have the ordinary group of Government employees. That is 
the dangerous thing about it. I think it would create two groups. 

Mr. Davis. Do you believe the Civil Service Commission could per- 
form and should perform the functions that are supposed to be per- 
formed by this Board ? 

Mr. Keartne. I do believe that the Civil Service Commission could 
and should perform those functions, and I believe the Civil Service 
Commission should operate to a greater extent as an independent 
agency than it has operated. It was set up to be a completely inde- 
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pendent agency to safeguard and protect the rights of the employees, 
and I believe it has become too much a part of the administrative 
branch of the Government whereas it should operate as an independent 
agency. 

ire Davis. Do you feel the functioning and operation of this Career 
Executive Board headed by Dr. Flemming will really have the effect 
of downgrading the Civil Service Commission / re 

Mr. Keating. I think it would definitely downgrade the Civil 
Service Commission. It would set up a group where the peopinss the 
Government would constantly maneuver and seek favor to become a 
part of this group, and your career executive group would have im- 
mense powers. 

Mr. Doe How does it strike you with reference to this executive 
director as to whether he would have tremendous power? 

Mr. Keattnc. He would be one of the most powerful men, if not 
the most powerful man, in Government, and not elected by the people. 

Mr. Davis. If that power should ever happen to be placed in the 
hands of a man like Alger Hiss, what do you think would be the 
possibilities ? 

Mr. Kearine. It would be unlimited. That is why I mentioned 
what happened when Mussolini got into power. That is the history 
of fascism. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You said Mussolini did what? I did not quite 
understand that. 

Mr. Karine. He appointed this Fascist board or council that was 
transformed later into an important organ of the government and 
they actually ran the government. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I imagine Hitler had something like that, too? 

Mr. Keatine. Yes, Hitler had something like that too. Actually, 
if you study the history of dictators, that is the way they operate, 
they get men in key government positions, they draw away the power 
of parliament or your elected branch of government, and those people 
exercise the power and this one man becomes the head of the govern- 
ment. That is the history of all dictatorships. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison. I am interested in your statement that there is no 
room for aristocracy in this country, that there is no room for aris- 
tocracy of education in this country. Would you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Keatinea. I do not think people should be set aside as a special 
class for any reason. I do believe in the encouragement of education. 
It is probably a question of how you apply the word “aristocracy.” 

Mr. Dennison. You used it. 

Mr. Keattne. You probably are applying it in a different sense than 
Tam. 

Mr. Dennison. I am not applying it. I am asking you how you 
as it. 

r. Keattna. I am applying it in the sense of setting aside a special 
caste because of birth or wealth or education. I do not think you 
should have an aristocracy where the graduates of Yale and Harvard 
are looked upon with special favor whereas the graduates of other 
schools are not. I think the thing that has made this country great is 
that we have not had an aristocracy. 
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Mr. Dennison. You do not mean that those people who have demon- 
strated special talents should not be rewarded ? 

Mr. Kratine. They should be rewarded and we should be proud of 
them and weare. But I donot believe in the type of aristocracy where 
a fellow becomes a movie star and they defer to him in government and 
education and everything else. And I do not believe if a fellow be- 
comes a prize fighter he is an authority on everything else. Nor do I 
think a fellow who is a graduate of medicine is an authority on every- 
thing else. I think he should be recognized in his own sphere. 

Mr. Davis. I take it, then, you still want to keep this country where 
men like Abraham Lincoln can study by firelight and become Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. Keattne. Exactly. I believe if a man like Abraham Lincoln 
can study by firelight and become as learned as a man with a PH. D., 
I think he should be given recognition for that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hemruttt. I believe you share the feeling of many of us that 
too many of the powers of Congress have been taken away by Executive 
orders and otherwise ? 

Mr. Keattne. Ido. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. And I take it from your statement you believe in 
Thomas Jefferson and also believe in States’ rights? 

Mr. Keatrna. I do, definitely. 

Mr. Hempnuintyi. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunntncHam. No questions. , 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Keating, for your statement. 


The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 10 a.m. tomorrow. At 
that time we will have as witnesses Mr. William Parsons, Administra- 
tive Assistant Secretary of Treasury; Mr. George Riley of the A. F. 
of L.; Mr. Paul Nagle of the National Postal Transport Association ; 
and Mr. Tom Walters of the Goverment Employes’ Council. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was adjourned until Wednes- 
day, May 14, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crvi Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 


The hearing this morning is a continuation of the hearings that were 
begun week before last on the Executive order of the President, issued 
March 5, establishing the Career Executive Board. We have had a 
number of representatives from Government departments and agen- 
cies here as well as some representatives from the employee organi- 

zations. The adel. this morning will conclude the able hearings. 


We are glad, ind to have with us this morning Mr. William Par- 
sons, Aaeathinertat ed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Parsons, I understand that you do not have a prepared state- 
ment as some of the other witnesses have, but that. you are familiar 
with a letter written to me on April 29 by Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Fred C. Scribner, Jr., and if you would care to take 
that an utilize such portions of it as you would like, we would be 
glad to have you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PARSONS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF TREASURY 


Mr. Parsons. Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. I would be 
very happy to read this letter as a statement of the Treasury’s position 
with respect to this Executive order. 

This is a letter, dated April 29, 1958 : 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In reply to your letter of April 19, the Career Executive 
Board, as you know, has not yet been completely organized and no rules and regu- 
lations have been issued on the conduct of the new career executive program. In 
the absence of experience under the program and as an alternative to testimony, 
we would like to give you in this letter our general observations on the Executive 
order establishing the new program with the hope that this will serve the 
present needs of the subcommittee. 

In general, the Treasury expects that the plan as outlined in the Executive 
order will accomplish the objectives enumerated. Although there has been 
widespread agreement on the need to strengthen top management in the Federal 
career service, there has been a great variety of opinion on how this should 
be accomplished. There is perhaps no perfect solution to the problem, and 
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certainly there is none that is invulnerable to criticism. The Treasury partici- 
pated in many of the discussions that preceded the present Executive order. 
We believe the many alternatives have been thoroughly explored and that the 
plan presents the best solution yet proposed. 

Let me now outline briefly the Treasury’s present system for the selection of 
top career personnel and how we believe the new plan will aid us. 

The Treasury has 12 operating bureaus to which the Department has delegated 
certain authorities over personnel operations. Generally, in grades GS-13 and 
above, appointments must be approved by the Department. The Treasury’s 
largest bureau—the Internal Revenue Service—has been delegated additional 
authority for selecting top personnel, and its plan for selecting and training 
executives is outlined in the attached directive. None of our other bureaus 
has comparable legal authority for training. The departmental personnel 
office assists the bureaus when necessary in finding suitable candidates for 
top vacancies. 

Recently the Treasury issued the enclosed policy statement on staffing which 
requires each bureau to establish a systematic plan to select qualified employees 
to fill vacancies at all levels. While we have thus sought to perfect our internal 
mechanisms, we have been handicapped by the lack of central machinery to tap 
qualified candidates in other agencies. Conversely, other agencies have had 
little opportunity to consider our best people for more responsible positions. 
The plan for a career executive service will provide this machinery and broaden 
the area for the selection of the best qualified person for a particular vacancy. 

The increased opportunity and mobility of executive personnel will add to 
the attractiveness of these posts, improve the effectiveness of the individual, and 
assist us in keeping able persons in the Government service. Many a good 
career executive has left the Government because he has no means of discovering 
or being considered for posiitons open to him in other agencies. Although the 
new system will increase the risks for the unqualified, it should assure more 
equitable treatment of the competent. 

In time, we hope that the new plan also will increase the rotation of personnel 
at lower levels within and among the Federal agencies. We want not only to 
broaden the career opportunities of top personnel but also to assure that a steady 
supply of qualified personnel is available to move into the upper ranks. The plan 
promises for the first time to give central aid and direction to the agencies in the 
development, training, and utilization of career executives and should stimulate 
these activities at all levels. In this connection, passage of the training legisla- 
tion which has passed the Senate, and is now before the House committee, would 
aid greatly. We also expect the new system to aid in our college recruitment and 
to provide a more tangible goal for young men and women entering the public 
service. 

The new program is outlined only in general terms in the Executive order in 
order to permit flexibility in its development. It is our understanding, based on 
the Executive order and the report of the Career Executive Committee, that the 
Career Executive Board will advise and assist the Civil Service Commission and 
the executive agencies in working out the details of the plan. We have every 
reason to hope that the result will be a more efficient system to conserve our 
present supply of executive talent and to provide for its orderly replenishment 
with well-qualified executives. 

The Treasury is anxious to cooperate with your subcommittee, and we trust 
that this statement of our views will suffice at this time. If not, please let us 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep C. Scrisner, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Davis. We appreciate that statement from Mr. Scribner, and 
we appreciate this information. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Parsons, do you now have any unfilled 
top management jobs in the Treasury Department ? 

fr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, such as would be possibly considered 

as under the framework of the career executive service; that type of 
position ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; we have three positions vacant at the present 
moment. I will tell you what those are in just a moment. 

We have one position of technical assistant to the Secretary for Law 
Enforcement, a grade 16; we have a regional commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Philadelphia, a grade 17; and a district director, Internal 
Revenue, Baltimore, a grade 16. 

Mr. Davis. How long have those positions been open and what diffi- 
culty do you anticipate in filling them under the current arrangement? 

Mr. Parsons. The position of technical assistant for law enforce- 
ment is currently filled by a grade 15 who was "ane at that level 
to earn his stripes, so to speak, and he will be eligible for promotion 
thissummer. That is, of course, if the Secretary decides he has earned 
that promotion. In other words, we have had a man in training for 
the spot, and if he comes through, as we fully expect that he will, he 
will probably be put into that vacancy this summer. He, in effect, 
has been in training. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the chairman yield at this point? 

This man, I assume, has come up through the ranks ¢ 

Mr. Parsons. He is a man qualified in law enforcement. His most 
recent assignment was as an assistant United States attorney in New 
York. He has had prior law-enforcement experience, both in Treas- 
ury and Justice, 

Mr. JowHansen. He had had prior experience in Treasury ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is partly correct, sir. While serving as an assist- 
ant United States attorney, he successfully prosecuted many cases 
developed by Treasury enforcement agencies, and in this way had 
close contact with our work. 

Mr. Jonansen. Are there not a great many of these positions in 
Treasury, particularly, which require a very significant background 
of experience and career service in that Department or in very closely 
related agencies ? 

Mr. Parsons. There are some that are very specialized; that is 
correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. JoHansen. It would be pretty difficult, then, to fill them from 
a pool drawing on other agencies that lack that specialized background 
training? 

Mr. Parsons. In some cases that would be very difficult, but in 
other cases it could be done. 

Let me mention these next two, and I will illustrate several more 
that perhaps are not as specialized as the one I just mentioned. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Parsons. The regional-commissioner position at Philadelphia 
is being vacated currently, that is, I believe, the first of this month. 
The former occupant has been promoted to Assistant Commissioner, 
Operations, in the Internal Revenue Office here in Washington, which 
is a grade 18, as opposed to the grade 17 vacancy in Philadelphia. 
That is currently in process. I think he will report down here within 
the next week or two. 

The Service is in the process of going through a selection-board 
technique of reviewing all potential candidates within and without 
the Service as to a possible successor in Philadelphia. That post 
will, no doubt, be filled within the next 30 days, if not sooner. 

The district position in Baltimore is in grade 16. The individual 
who held that post reported for duty as regional commisisoner, New 
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York, on May 1; in other words, he advanced from grade 16 to grade 
17. We have not yet found a qualified successor for the Baltimore 
position. However, in such a case we not only consider the assistant 
director and his associates in Baltimore, but we also canvassed the 
entire Service for the best possible man for promotion into a grade 16 
position such as the one in Baltimore. 

Mr. Davis. Where was the regional director—where is he to be 
supplied ¢ 

Mr. Parsons. For Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Davis. No; I mean where is the vacancy going to exist, for 
which region ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is in Philadelphia. That is currently vacant 
in Philadelphia, and we are canvassing for a successor. We have 
64 directors in the Service, and all of those men are potentially quali- 
fied for this grade 17 position in Philadelphia. So we canvass all of 
them and try to come up with the best candidate for this position 
with approval of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. ati For that position you would hardly look to any other 
agency to fill that vacancy, would you? 

Mr. Parsons. Not under present circumstances. But we have filled 
some of these positions from outside of the Revenue Service. 

Mr. Davis. Regional directors ? 

Mr. Parsons. Both district directors and regional commissioners. 
Some of our present regional commissioners had most of their ex- 
perience in other Federal agencies. Of our 64 district directors, I 
would Judge that probably 10 of them had their basic experience 
either on the outside or in other Federal agencies prior to coming 
to Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Davis. Ten out of sixty-four? 

Mr. Parsons. That would be just a guess, sir. 

Mr. JoHansEN. But does that imply that they came to a top position 
in Internal Revenue from outside agencies? 

Mr. Parsons. Some of them did. 

Mr, Jowansen. Or that they came into Internal Revenue at a lower 
level and then moved up? 

Mr. Parsons. I think we have both cases, sir. We have some who 
came directly from other agencies into district director positions and 
correct, Mr. Congressman. 
regional commissioner positions. They are the exception, I would 
say however, to that rule. 

r. JOHANSEN. But you were able to find them even without the 
presence of this career service? 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, sir; it was difficult but we were able 
to do it. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman, is it not rather unusual that an in- 
dividual coming from outside of the Government—be it from man- 

ment or business—should know anything at all about the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue? Maybe he knows how to make out an income 
tax return. 

Mr. Parsons. It is not too surprising, sir. Internal Revenue is a 
big operating agency, employing over 50,000 employees. Most of 
its top positions are basically management jobs—the management of 
pea Now, for example, a man who has had good fiscal grounding— 

e does not have to be a CPA—and good management experience in 
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the leadership and direetion of men, does not require too much on- 
the-job experience to equip him pretty well for a top Revenue post. 

r. Lestnsxt. Is it not a qualification of managership to be able 
to know what the employees have to do, to know the detail of each 
job, to know basically what they have to perform—their duties and 
so forth? 

Mr. Parsons. It helps. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. An individual may be head of General Motors, he 
may know something about automobiles, but how can he perform 
properly in the Bureau of Internal Revenue when the laws are so 
extremely different and beyond what it would be in General Motors? 

Mr. Parsons. Our top people do not have to be technical experts. 
While some of them are, the basic requirement is that they have ca- 
pacity to lead and inspire men and their organization to do a good 
job. They will have experts in all lines of specialization within the 

evenue Service to assist them right at the top level. They will have 
assistants who know the criminal side, who Saige the appeals side, 
who know the audit side, who have spent their lives at it, and who 
may be technically very fine people, but who may not have the capacity 
to hold the organization together and be leaders. He has those men 
on his top staff. So, if he is a good organizer, a good coordinator, 
and pulls this team together, even though he is not a tax expert him- 
self, he can still be a very excellent district director or regional com- 
missioner, and we have many who are that type. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That reminds me of the story—and I have had it 
proven myself many times—where the commanding general told the 
first lieutenant to put up a flagpole, and the first lieutenant delegated 
the job to the sergeant. The sergeant said, “Look, corporal, I want 
that flagpole up,” and it was put up. That is about the size of it. 

Thank you, Mr. Parsons. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Parsons, who has charge now of making the deter- 
mination as to who will fill these positions? For instance, the three 
vacancies that you have mentioned to us? 

Mr. Parsons. Under our present delegated authority, sir, the three 
positions would be filled as follows: The filling of the position of 
technical assistant to the Secretary for Law Enforcement requires 
the approval of the Secretary, sir, as that position is in his own office. 

The decision on filling the regional commissioner position and the 
district director position will be made by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue with informal clearance and the concurrence of the 
Under Secretary. Technically, the Commissioner has the authority, 
but since these jobs are so important, he always reviews his decision 
with the Under Secretary before the appointment is made. 

Mr. Davis. That would apply to the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
positions # 

Mr. Parsons. Baltimore and Philadelphia; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you would not, I suppose, be willing to have some 
outside authority, such as the Career Executive Board, nominate 
people for your top management positions, would you ? 

r. Parsons. We would not mind their nominating, but as we 
understand this authority, the decision for hiring is basically the 
Treasury’s. We would appreciate all the nominations we could get, 
hoping to get a better man, but as long as the decision is basically 
within the Department, we are not afraid of nominations. 
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Mr. Davis. You would still want to retain complete control over 
who would be put in the position ? 

Mr. Parsons. I think that is rather basic, sir, to the management 
of the Department that the head of the Department retain this basic 
decisive authority. 

Mr. Davis. So that this Career Executive Board, then, from that 
standpoint, would simply be another possible source of having names 
from which to select ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is the way we understand it, and that is why 
we welcome it because we feel that we do not get enough candidates 
to consider. Every time we have one of these jobs to fill, we have a 
very difficult time assuring ourselves that we have gotten the best 
man. 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Scribner has stated in this letter that the 
Treasury Department has a systematic plan to select qualified em- 
ployees for all levels. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That being the case, why do you need or where is the 
need in your Department for the Career Executive Board ? 

Mr. Parsons. Our plan is basically a plan for the Treasury Depart- 


ment. We have no systematic means for tapping the resources of the 
Federal Government. In other words, we can do our best to assure 
ourselves that we are getting the best man we have within the Treas- 
ury, and that sometimes isn’t easy, as you know, in a big organization 
with its nationwide spread of people, but we have no systematic way 
of tapping the resources of other agencies and being sure that there 


are not 

Mr. Davis. Do you think you would have under this Career Execu- 
tive Board program ? 
wae Parsons. I hope we would have, sir, because if we didn’t, 
then 

Mr. Davis. Let’s look at it realistically. Do you think that the 
Board is going to open the door for you to step over in all other Gov- 
ernment agencies and get men from them or from some other Gov- 
ernment agency. If they possess the qualifications, the managerial 

ualifications that you need, their own agency probably would have 
chebe eyes on them also and be training them for some future positions 
in their department. Do you think this is going to open the door 
where you can just step over and take these men away ! 

Mr. Parsons. We will have to be persuasive enough to convince 
him that the career we have to offer is better than where he is. All 
we are asking is the opportunity to be exposed to this talent. We 
agree that ultimately we have to make the sale and convince the man 
that we havea better opportunity to offer him. 

Mr. Davis. That situation exists all the way through the Govern- 
ment. When you get down to any one securing employment in the 
United States Government, there is not too much difference in getting 
a job with a Government agency and getting one with Sears, Roebuck 
or Montgomery Ward, or anybody else. You have got to sell yourself 
to the personnel manager. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And if the department employs a man, the personnel 
manager must sell the job to the prospective employee. 
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Mr. Parsons. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. There is still the personal equation existing ? 

Mr. Parsons. Fortunately, we will never eliminate that, sir, and I 
don’t think we should. I think this is a human institution. 

Mr. Davis. Can’t the Civil Service Commission, under the current 
system, supply your needs? 

Mr. Parsons. The only answer I have, sir, is that as of this date 
they have not. Now, as to whether they can or not—— 

Mr. Davis. Where have they failed to supply your needs? 

Mr. Parsons. There is no systematic method to locate qualified 
candidates for these positions, such as, for example, the three posi- 
tions in the Treasury, particularly the two that do not have a man 
in line for them. We have no way of discovering what talent there 
is other than by hit and miss checking as to what other agencies of 
Government have people who might be qualified for these two posi- 
tions. Now, through personal acquaintance or through knowledge of 
people wo do occasionally consider certain personnel that are outside 
of our Department. But basically, there is no system that enables 
us to go beyond the Department in trying to find candidates for 
these two jobs. 

Mr. Davis. Well, the Civil Service Commission now has authority 
to do just about everything that this Career Executive Board can do 
under the Executive order, does it not ? 

Mr. Parsons. I believe, sir, that if they do not, they could certainly 
be given the authority, because it is an executive action. I believe 
that is right. 

Mr. Davis. What leads you to believe, if anything does, that this 
Career Executive Board would do any better than the Civil Service 
Commission, which is a recognized, established, going department 
of Government ¢ 

Mr. Parsons. The only hope is, sir, that this Board, by focusing 
attention on this particular problem, could probably give more focus 
to it and accomplish what the Commission, to date, has not accom- 
plished in this connection. 

Mr. Davis. Would you feel hopeful that they would do that, they 
being a part-time Board, giving only a small part of their time to 
the affairs of this Board ? 

Mr. Parsons. The important thing that they would do, as I under- 
stand it—and I will admit that I am talking from ignorance here 
because I don’t know what they will do—the big contribution they 
would make, in addition to the prestige and the attention that the 
creation of the Board caused, would be the creation and setting of 
standards for these types of jobs which would enable us to find out 
about. the personnel that meet these standards. 

Mr. Davis. Again, the Civil Service Commission has authority 
to set standards? 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And the question is, then, whether the Career Executive 
Board would do any better performing the same functions than the 
Civil Service Commission now does? 

Mr. Parsons. As I understand it, sir, most of the staff work, for 
example, in the standards area, would be done by the technical staff 
in the Civil Service Commission for this Board. That is the way 
T understand it. 
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Mr. Davis. That is also what I understand. They have stated 
first that which is another thing that has caused me to wonder just 
what functions and what benefits would accrue through the activities 
of the Career Executive Board. 

Mr. Parsons. Well, as I said, sir, it is the hope that the factor of 
prestige and top-level leadership, the type of men we would have on 
the Board, would focus attention on this problem and get progress 
that we haven’t had to date. 

Mr. Davis. They have stated that they do not intend to set up 
one of these expanding, mushrooming Government bureaus; they in- 
tend to employ only three people. 

Mr. Parsons. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that they can accomplish all these things 
with three employees ? 

Mr. Parsons. Not with the three employees, no, sir. They can do 
it, however by utilizing the services and staff support of the Com- 
mission itself, which is what I understand that they will do. 

For example, in the standards area, they will use the professional 
staff of the Commission. That is as it should be, I believe, rather than 
creating their own. 

Mr. Jowansen. Would you think it would require some increase 
in manpower in that standards staff to handle the additional volume 
of work? 

Mr. Parsons. I am not really qualified to answer that accurately, 
but I do not see why their present resources are not sufficient to do 
it. It is a case possibly that if they work in this area they probably 
wouldn’t get to some other area of standards work. 

Mr. Davis. How would you think that a 5-man part-time Board, 
Mr. Parsons, could perform these functions we are discussing here 
when the Civil Service Commission, with its something like 4,000 
full-time technicians, is not doing a satisfactory job of it? 

Mr. Parsons. I believe, sir, that the expectation would be that this 
five-man Board would give leadership to this particular specialized 
activity, and draw upon the staff resources of the Commission to do 
the professional job. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think it would give more leadership than the 
three Civil Service Commissioners give when that is their full-time job 
and they ought to be working at it all the time? 

Mr. Parsons. The Civil Service Commission Commissioners as 
you know, sir, have many other duties. 

Mr. Davis. One of these five-man part-time members is a Civil 
Service Commissioner. 

Mr. Parsons. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Well, he will be awfully handicapped then, won’t he, 
to do anything in this five-man Board ? 

Mr. Parsons. He is a very able man. He has spoken for himself. 
I think Mr. Lawton will contribute to both positions very ably. 

Mr. Davis. Has the Treasury taken any poll of its supergrade em- 
ployees to find out what their reaction is to this career executive 
program ? 

Mr. Parsons. We have not done so, sir. Of course, all of our 

ple are quite interested in it. To the best of my knowledge we 
ave not had a ground swell either pro or con; in other words, the 
attitude generally seems to be, “Well, we are optimistic, we think this 
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is a constructive thing, and we will try to play ball with it.” That has 
been the general attitude. 

Mr. Davis. How many have you estimated or calculated, of your 
supergrades, would be eligible for this elite corps of civil service 
employees? 

Mr. Parsons. Approximately 108, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Out of how many ? 

Mr. Parsons. I believe our total—we have in addition to that six 
supergrades in schedule C that would not be included in that figure, 

Mr. Davis. You mean all of your supergrades? Would you expect 
all of them to go into this category ? 

Mr. Parsons. As our first review, yes, sir. We believe that all the 
supergrades in the competitive service in the Treasury meet the defini- 
tion of the Executive order, as we understand it. 

Mr. Davis. Would you expect to nominate all of them for the career 
executive program ? 

Mr. Parsons. If that is what the rules of the Board call for, that 
is what we would expect to do. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Flemming has said earlier in our hearing that 
they wouldn’t expect more than 7 or 8 hundred out of some 15 hundred 
to be placed in this career category. 

Mr. Parsons. That is what I understand, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would you expect all of yours to go in? 

Mr. Parsons. We have in the Treasury, sir, quite a high reputa- 
tion for a career service and our positions, almost all of our positions, 
other than the few schedule C’s, are clearly positions with management 
responsibilities which and we believe meet the board definition. Now, 
if in setting the standard, it is redefined, then some possibly would be 
eliminated. That is,some of the specialists. 

Mr. Davis. Well, Mr. Parsons, I imagine that every supergrade 
employee would feel that he was entitled to go in there. As for those 
who were not nominated and those who were not accepted and desig- 
nated by the President as a part of this elite corps, would you think 
that their morale would be affected by the failure to get in ? 

Mr. Parsons. The only ones, as I understand it, not to be included 
are those who are clearly specialists and scientists, people in those 
categories. 

Mr. Davis. That is not what has been told to us, 

Mr. Parsons. Well, then, I am mistaken, if that is not the case. 
But we feel that most of our folks would expect to be included and 
we would be amazed if they weren't. 

Mr. Davis. I expect there will be a lot of them amazed when the 
desigations are made and they are not in. One thing that I am 
thinking about is what effect would that have on those who were not 

ut in? 

. Mr. Parsons. I can only say, sir, that I am an optimist on this sub- 
ject and I believe that most of ours would be in. I think we are 
pretty good salesmen and could get them in. 

Mr. Jowansen. May I inject this question at this point? I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on the pride he takes in the management peo- 

le in his own organization. Let me ask you, categorically, would you 

e happy if under the operation of this program you were required 
to select, designate and discriminate so that a limited number would 
have to be chosen for this preferential status of being tapped by the 
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President of the United States for this distinction ; believing as you do 
in the very high caliber of all your supergrade people, would you be 
happy to have to make that choice? 

[r. Parsons. I believe, sir, that I would not have to make that 
choice. I am optimistic enough to think that if we were faced with 
that kind of dilemma, the prestige of our boss is such, our abilities as 
salesmen are such, that we could handle that kind of a problem with 
the Board. 

Mr. Jouansen. I think that is a completely unrealistic answer. I 
am posing the question: Supposing you are arbitrarily—with no re; 
flection on your people—but are just arbitrarily confronted with this 
problem ? 

Mr. Davis. Let me throw this in in connection with what you are 
saying. It is not contemplated by anyone who has been here from the 
board explaining the matter to us that all supergrades are going to be 
taken in. There will be a selective process and if there were not a selec- 
tive process, and if all the supergrades were going to be taken in, there 
would be no reason in the world to have the board, because you just 
9 an all in and say, “Here it is, Mr. President, designate every- 

y. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. So, there is going to have to be a selective process and 
they tell us here, the representatives from the Board, that the nomi- 
nations will have to be made by the agency where the people work. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right, sir. And we believe that having the 
final authority for appointment remain with the Secretary or his 
delegate, and the process of selection ultimately being that of the 
agencies, we believe that we are in a position to negotiate on the 
kind of problem you raise, Mr. Johansen. We think we can handle it. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen is talking about selecting from the super- 
grades to go in this designated category of career service employees. 

Mr. Parsons. Well, let me give what I believe may be an answer 
in part. 

{ do not look upon this as a closed group. For example, we have 
a vacancy arising in a grade 16. One of our sources of recruitment 
would obviously be all the grade 16’s in this group. Also, we believe 
that the Secretary is free to nominate additional grade 15’s for ap- 
pointment as 16’s. There is no reason that he can’t nominate, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think you miss the point that we are trying to 
make. 

Mr. Davis. They tell us that they can only take them from the 
supergrades into this career service category. They can’t put a grade 
15 in it. 

Mr. Parsons. He has to be promoted to grade 16 to get in; I grant 
that, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. But the pool of the career executives which are to 
be so designated, the members of which are to be so designated by 
the President, is to be drawn from nominations made by depart- 
ment and agency heads. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. Now, the only question I am sure that the chair- 
man and I are trying to raise is, if the quota assigned to the Treas- 
ury Department is a limited quota, if it is a substantially less number 
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than the total of your supergrades in Treasury, and less, therefore, 
than the number that you think are all qualified for it, are you going 
to be happy with the compulsory process of having to select for this 
referential status a fraction of those, all of whom you regard as 
ing qualified, for this executive career ? 

Me Pangoues. Obviously, sir, I would be unhappy, but I don’t be- 
lieve we are going to be faced with that kind of a problem. I believe 
that we can handle it. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think the first part of your answer is responsive 
and I expected that is what it would be, and I am afraid that the 
second part of your answer is based on a false premise, on a misun- 
derstanding of what apparently is going to be required. 

Mr. Parsons. Well, since I do not know for sure, I can’t really 
answer that. 

Mr. Hemputiy. Right at that point, if he has the power of selec- 
tion for the purpose of nomination, he also has the power of freez- 
ing to prevent transfer, does he not? 

Mr. Parsons. I do not believe, sir, that any executive will, against 
the will of an employee, prevent his transfer. I think that would 
be a very shortsighted policy, if the individual wanted to go. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Parsons, suppose now that you have placed in this 
category, and they have been nominated, these 3 people that you 
have discussed with us here this morning. Maybe you have placed 
25 more, district commissioners and regional commissioners, and so 
forth. Then other agencies of Government begin to draw from this 
pool. They take out these regional commissioners and district di- 
rectors. You are going to be pretty hard put to it to run your busi- 


ness, aren’t you? 

Mr. Parsons. We think we can hold our own, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Tell us a little bit of how you will do it. 

Mr. Parsons. Well, say, for example, one of our district directors 
is approached by the Department of Defense for a higher level posi- 
tion. I think, whether we have a Board of this type or not, the human 
equation is always going to be at work here. But assume through 
the workings of the Board, one of our individuals is made known to 
an agency in the Defense Department as a person who is fully quali- 
fied for their job. The Defense Department then, with our permis- 
sion, approaches the man and asks, “Are you interested?” and he 
says he is. Well, if we at that point can’t convince him that his 
future and his opportunity with us is better than the one offered, 
then God bless him. We want him to go. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you haven’t had too much of that up to this point, 
because nobody has emphasized a rotating program to rate employees 
across departmental lines and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. But this proposes to emphasize that sort of an activity. 
Is or is it not going to create problems and difficulties for you? 

Mr. Parsons. It would create problems, sir, but I believe that this 
is the United States Government and that when we can improve an 
individual’s situation by putting him in a more responsible position, 
we should do it. That is what we have our staff people for; that is, 
to take care of our end of the job. I believe we can do it. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that it is a good, sound, sensible plan, to 
move people out of an agency where they have had years of experi- 
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ence—most of them have—and have learned the bophaigiaete and so 
on, and move them across agency lines and then you fill up your 
positions there-—— 

Mr. Parsons. Not against their will, sir. No. If they want to go 
and are fully qualified, I think that is fine. If they are not, or they 
don’t want to go, then, definitely not. And I think this system, as 
I understand it, leaves that human equation open, If it didn’t, then, 
I would be very worried about it. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you another question or two about this 
letter. 

I note in one paragraph there you say that you expect the new sys- 
tem to aid in your college recruitment and to provide a more tangi- 
ble goal for young men and women entering the public service. 

Explain to us how you expect that to occur ? 

Mr. Parsons. The emphasis that this Executive order and the crea- 
tion of the Board gives to the highlighting of the opportunity and the 
capacity for growth at the top level of the service would be attractive 
to a youngster coming in. I think one of the worst things about the 
youngster coming into Federal service is fear that he will become 
trapped in a given job in a given small agency with no opportunity. 
But any system such as this one, which calls attention to and creates a 
system for transfer, growth, and promotion adds to that attraction. 
At least that is our belief, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Let us see where all these glittering things are going to 
come from. How is this going to add anything to the current situa- 
tion? He now can come in without the Career Executive Board and 
expect to get just as far, so far as grade and pay is concerned, as he 
can under the program of the Career Executive Board. There is not 
going to be any new position created. There are not going to be any 
more supergrades created, although they say they do want us to take 
the lid off and turn all the supergrades over to them, though I do not 
think there is any prospect of that being done. But where is the at- 
traction coming from? They will have the same ladder to climb from 
wherever they enter the service. They will have the same prospect 
as to pay and grade as now exists. Where is it all coming from! 

Mr. Parsons. I think, sir, it will come from the systematic attention 
to the problem of opportunity and rotation between agencies for 
growth as a man steps up the ladder in his career. Now, as you gen- 
tlemen so well know there are many cases of transfers and promotions 
from agency to agency today, but there is no systematic procedure for 
handling them. 

Now, this implies—and to be successful it must have—a carry-over 
into the lower grades. If you are going to have an effective career 
service—executive career service as this Board is espousing—you 
should carry it down to the supporting grades so that you will have 
people growing into it at all times. 

Mr. Davis. How do you anticipate it will be carried down to the 
lower grades? 

Mr. Parsons. That will have to be the job of the agencies and the 
Commission. We do it in Treasury now much below the supergrade 
level and we hope that in time it would grow to have across agency 
line implications more than it has today. In other words, this is a 
start as I understand it. 

Mr. Davis. You have explained to us what your present system is. 
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Now I want you to explain to us how this career executive program is 
going to improve that system. 

Mr. Parsons. It would broaden the opportunity. For example, we 
now have within the Department a policy and a practice, but do not 
have perfection in our system for opportunities across bureau lines. I 
mevint like to look forward to the day when this same opportunity 
would be more systematically available across agency lines looking at 
Uncle Sam as one employer rather than as 30, 40, 50 or 60 employers. 

Now, that is a pipe dream, you might say, at this point to an extent, 
but I think we have—— 

Mr. Davis. That is the case now; is it not? 

Mr. Parsons. The possibilities are there, but we have not system- 
atically handled it, sir. Weshould do more. 

The Commission, I am sure, would agree, and I am sure we all 
will, and I think this move can give impetus to that. I would hope 
it would. 

Mr. Davis. Under current laws and current practices and current 
regulations anything that now needs to be done could be done by the 
Civil Service Commission in cooperation with the Government agen- 
cies; could it not? 

Mr. Parsons. Thatismy understanding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And the reason it has not been done is somebody just 
has not been energetic enough to do it? 

Mr. Parsons. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How would this program aid in your college recruit- 
ment ? 

Mr. Parsons. It would make the Federal service more attractive, 
the opportunities for advancement clearer, and the opportunities for 
interagency development clearer. 

Mr. Davis. Well, assume that you are a Government recruiter and 
you are going down, for example, to Georgia Tech at Atlanta, and try 
to recruit some bright people down there. Just what would you tell 
them under this program ? 

Mr. Parsons. As such sir, it is just one of the many things you 
would say as evidences of opportunities in the Federal service. The 
first thing we try to do is sell them on the importance of our particular 
program because we are trying to attract them into the Treasury. 

Mr. Davis. Do you do that now? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; we do do it now. 

Mr. Davis. What we want to do is get in this record all of the pro- 
spective advantages that would accrue from putting this system into 
operation. That is the reason I am asking you all these questions. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. Well, I think this would be just one more 
potential attraction for the youngster coming into service. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell him anything that you cannot now tell 
him under the existing setup ? 

Mr. Parsons. Not in terms of pay, not in terms of position, no; 
because, as you say, they are identical under both systems. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Davis. Mr, Johansen, 

Mr. Jowansen. Out of courtesy for the chairman, I would like to 
ask you, you do go to Georgia Tech, among others; do you not? 
25421—58——12 
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Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; we certainly do. 
Mr. Davis. Now, this letter states, Mr. Parsons, many a good career 
executive has left the Government because he has no means of dis- 
covering or being considered for positions open to him in other 
agencies. 

Do you feel that is a correct statement ? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; I do. We have a man that may be in a 
spot where it appears to him he is at a dead end; he is a grade 15 
or 16, and this is it. He is offered a challenging opportunity outside, 
particularly higher pay. Now, if he knew what the opportunities 
were elsewhere that he was qualified for he might have an alternative. 
As it is today he does not have that. 

Mr. Davis. That is just a supposition ? 

Mr. Parsons. That isa supposition. 

Mr. Davis. Nota realm of theory ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is a hope. If this Board does not make that 
possible, it certainly would fail in one of its objectives. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Has the gentleman had an experience where one of 
these people left for what he thought was a better job and then came 
back? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. The outside pastures weren’t as green as 
they appeared to be. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions, Mr. Beckworth ? 

Mr. Becxwortu. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lesrnsxtr. I think in part some of the questions have been asked, 
but I would like to have them reemphasized. 

You have stated that you do not find qualified personnel in the 
departments. You have vacancies at the present time? 

Mr. Parsons. We have three. 

Mr. Lestnsxtr. Do you have a hard time finding qualified men to fill 
them at the present time ? 

Mr. Parsons. No, sir; we can find qualified men. Our difficulty is 
being sure that we have found the best qualified. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Lestnsxtr. Well, along that line, would that not show 1 or 2 
things: You either do not have qualified men in the Department or you 
just have not given the time to look around your Department for 
qualified men ? 

Mr. Parsons. We have certainly done that, sir. We have the train- 
ing programs, and our executive-development program in the Rev- 
enue Service aimed right at this. We have any number of men coming 
along, but we, under present circumstances, are pretty well confined to 
the Revenue Service with a little overlap into our other Treasury 
bureaus, and we have no means of gaging our men, potential ap- 
pointees, against the resources of the Federal service. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Is that not invariably the decision of one man, 
whether the person is qualified or not, to step him up ? 

Mr. Parsons. Not of one man; no, sir. We have a selection 
process—the ultimate decision is one man’s, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. If the man comes from outside or inside the Depart- 
ment you still have a decision to make whether he is qualified or not. 
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Mr. Parsons. That ultimately is the decision of the appointing 
officer, ‘yes, sir; but in that process we have a selection system within 
the Revenue Service. For example, we have a selection board con- 
sisting of a number of to ple here at headquarters who pass upon 
all of the prospective candidates for a given job and attempt to evaluate 
and come out with the best man. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. All right, you just said that you are having a hard 
time to pick out the top man of the groups you have, let us say, in 
mind. Here you say you go through the same process of picking 
out the best man. So, actually you have got the-—— 

Mr. Parsons. But we confine it, sir, to our own service, within the 
Treasury. We have no means of judging whether there are other 
personnel within the Federal establishment that are equally or bet- 
ter qualified. We have no way of doing that today. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Along that very line, you claim there should be a 
career person in your agency, as such. Now, supposing you went all 
out to train your men in the agency, and supposing there was a whole- 
sale raid upon your agency of these qualified men. Would it not auto- 
matically throw a shadow over your so-called training program for 
your men because of the fact that you train them so well and they are 
so well qualified that it disrupts your whole agency because others 
would take them from you? 

Mr. Parsons. I believe, sir, that in this competitive business we can 
hold our own. I think it is a compliment to an agency when other 
people take your top people and we believe we can do our share 
of recruiting from others. I am not worried on that, I think we can 
handle it. This, after all, is all Uncle Sam, sir, so I think if we train 
people well and they advance in other agencies that is a compli- 
ment to our trainers and they even do a better job. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Along that line, even so, let us say that you are 
correct. When an individual is transferred from one agency to an- 
other, one department to another, there is an elapse of time which 
he has to get acclimated to this new position, irrespective of who 
he is. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. If there is a wholesale transfer from agency to 
agency which will disrupt the various agencies of the Government 
will that not be a problem ? 

Mr. Parsons. I cannot believe that. would ever happen, sir. I think 
the tendency of all of us is to stay put and that the number of people 
who would rotate, even under the most optimistic expectations cniee 
this plan, would not be awfully great. It might be very influential 
over a period of time but I would be amazed if there was anything 
wholesale about it. 

Most of us like what we are doing and are very happy and con- 
tent to stay with it, fortunately. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Therefore, the point is raised that you have no means 
to go to other agencies to select men; therefore, it is not just be- 
cause of the fact that you claim you have qualified men in your own 
agency to perform these duties. 

Mr. Parsons. We have qualified men. The question is: Are we 
missing opportunities to strengthen our organization by even better 
qualified men ? 
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Mr. Lestnsxt1. That is a rather extreme statement because of the 
fact that it is awfully hard to go to another agency to find quali- 
fied men, even suppose the man is qualified, but to perform the duties 
in ron own agency that is awfully, awfully hard to do. _ 

r. Parsons. I agree with that, sir. There is nothing easy about 
this. 

Mr. Lestnskt. So, therefore, the basic thing for agencies to do is 
to train their own personnel and to find the most qualified men in their 
own agencies ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is basic, we must all do that. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Any other questions, Mr. Johansen ? 

Mr, Jowansen. I am disturbed and confused in the light of this 
testimony as to whether it is contemplated under the career executive 
program that the opportunities for promotion of those who are desig- 
nated as career executives are going to be limited primarily, so far as 
that pool is concerned, to grades 16, 17, and 18. I am wondering what 
real Soom of promotion there is, salarywise or gradewise under this 
program, Certainly those in grade 18 salarywise would not receive 
any promotion, would they? They would simply be in effect eligible 
for transfer to other assignments. 

Mr. Davis. I think you are correctly stating it insofar as the in- 
formation has been given to us here by a witness. 

Mr. JoHansen. Now, there would be some measure of opportunity 
for promotion for those in grades 16 and 17 who might be designated 
to this pool in that there were one or two grades remaining above. 

I notice and had not previously attached too great significance to 


it, the paraungy from the Executive order that for an initial period 
ur 


of Seg eaenes ation this selection should be from grades 16, 17, 
and 18. 

Now, does that imply that ultimately it is to go further down and 
this Board is to receive nominations from below these grades? 

Mr. Davis. No. Nobody has said that they intended to receive 
nominations from below those grades. Everyone has said that 
through the supergrade structure is the only approach by which they 
can get into this elite corps. There has ee some testimony that 
they hope to enlarge the program later on so that it would in some 
way affect the lower grades. Nobody has said yet how. 

Mr. JoHansen. Well, it seems to me that the promotional oppor- 
tunities are relatively limited if only out of a portion of the super- 
grades we are to pick the eligibles for this preferential status. If 
one-third of them, more or less, are themselves not eligible for pro- 
motion, gradewise or salarywise, it looks like a rather limited opera- 
tion but it does look as though it is a device that if I were in your 
position would cause me considerable concern if I had 25 men whom 
I regarded as highly qualified or I wouldn’t have put them in the 
positions they are in, and I were told that out of those I must desig- 
nate only five for Presidential recognition. It seems to me that would 
be a source of concern to you, 

Mr. Parsons. It certainly would, sir. But I do not expect that to 
ha pee I think we can sell our product pretty well. 

r, JOHANSEN, But, how does the gentleman hope to avert that 
happening if the program is set up on the basis that you are told, 
without argument, that you have five to pick and no more? 
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Mr. Parsons. I just don’t believe, sir, that will happen. I believe 
that we can handle that kind of problem and I just cannot believe that 
we would end up with that kind of a dilemma. 

I think the whole system would fall on its face because others 
would be affected the same way. 

Mr. JoHansen. That is all I wanted. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison ? 

Mr. Dennison. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill ? 

Mr. Hempnitt. Mr. Chairman, I hope I don’t take too much time 
but there are 2 or 3 questions I would like to ask. 

As I understand it there is no restriction from a man moving from 
your agency to another ? 

Mr. Parsons. No, sir. 

Mr. Hemepui.. Or from another agency to your agency, or even 
from the outside? ; 

Mr. Parsons. Except subject to the normal requirements of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Hemeniiy. And I believe you said your own organization insti- 
tuted somewhat of a pilot program on this problem ? 

Mr. Parsons. Within the Internal Revenue Service, sir, we have de- 
veloped an executive development gags of our own to raise from 
within the ranks qualified personnel, train them for executive capacity 


as assistant district directors, district directors, and regional commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Hemrpui. I have here your mimeograph—we used to call them 
Standard Operating Procedures—dated April 8, 1958, in which you set 


forth certain requirements for this executive development program. 

Now, what other requirements would there be actually in super- 
grade than the kind of requirements that you have set up? 

Mr. Parsons. They would be along this same type of thing, sir, 
except they would be across the board rather than confined to one 
bureau as this is, doing this same kind of thing but for a much bigger 
group of people. 

Mr. Hemepuiy. As a matter of fact, if the other services of your 
agency had set up an executive development training program such 
as this in Internal Revenue there would be no necessity to even discuss 
supergrade, would it, or this career executive program 

r. Parsons. Weil, we look upon this as the kind of thing that must 
be done throughout the Government service to support this kind of a 
development. But you have to have training of people in the grades 
13, 14, and 15 to equip them for movement into these supergrades, and 
this illustrates, we think, the kind of activity that must go on to support 
this kind of a program. 

Mr. Hempnuiiy. And if the Civil Service Commission has required 
the various departments or instituted of itself a program such as this 
there would be no difficulty at all; would there? 

Mr. Parsons. I think there will always be difficulties, sir, even with 
programs like this, because there are never enough good people, well- 

ualified people to do all of the many jobs that have to be done. I 
think that even with all of this we would still have to have some system 
for pulling it together at the top. It would be vastly better if every- 
one was doing it, there is no question about that. 
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Mr. Hempuu. Is it not in the concept of the civil service program 
that the Civil Service Commission would do just that at the top? 

Mr. Parsons. Provide the leadership for it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Heme. All right. 

Now, so far as your department is concerned has there been a de- 
mand on an employee level for this sort of thing? 

Mr. Parsons. Not as such, sir; no. Except I think the demand 
that the Government as an employer be the “yest possible employer. 
I think that is all. 

Mr. Hempui. The civil service employee down the line has made 
no demand as far as your department is concerned for a career execu- 
tive program ? 

Mr. Parsons. Not as such, no, sir. 

Mr. Hempniti. Have you heard of employees of any department 
making any demand for this for their own security which you say is 
one of the plums that you are going to hold out to them ? 

Mr. Parsons. Not as such, sir, no, other than the usual things that 
they expect from a career in the civil service. 

Mr. Hemputix. Now, you said in the letter here: 

We believe that many alternatives have been thoroughly explored and that 
the plan presents the best solution yet proposed. 

As an alternative did you explore the possibility of action by the 
Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Parsons. That was discussed, yes, sir; and this was one of the 
many alternatives they considered, from, of course, the original pro- 

osal of the Hoover Commission on the senior civil service to the 

ommission itself doing this entire thing. Of course, the decision 
on this was not one for any of us in any given agency. It seemed to 
be the kind of thing within the framework of the Civil Service Com- 
mission that would give a lift to this program and get it moving. 

Mr. Hempniti. You say within the framework of the Civil Service 
Commission ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. As I understand it, this Board will 
be advising and assisting the Civil Service Commission and the agen- 
cies. In other words, it is part of the Federal Government manage- 
ment team. 

Mr. Hempntiu. If the Civil Service Commission had piloted some 
program not only for experience but to get the bugs out of it, so to 
speak, it would have been very beneficial at this time, would it not? 

Mr. Parsons. I assume. any experience like that would be helpful. 

Mr. Hempnritt. What has been the experience of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service with the program that it has developed? Has it been 
satisfactory in getting the people you wanted ? 

Mr. Parsons. Eminently successful. One of the most outstanding 
things that has happened in that Service. 

Mr. Hempnity. I can see that. And would it follow, then, if other 
departments were to institute such a program it would be eminently 
successful with them, would you think ? 

Mr. Parsons. If they have the kind of needs that Internal Revenue 
has. It takes a fairly large agency with a number of positions of 
pretty much the same type to aim for. The smaller agencies prob- 
ably could not do it. Certainly any large agency could and many of 
them do this kind of thing. . 
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Mr. Hemruiy. I would like to have you testify about the efficiency 
of the Internal Revenue Service. I have had a good bit of experience 
with them and they have a crack, good service, and I notice the pro- 
gram here and I cannot see how it could be improved upon. Do you 
know of any way it could be improved upon ? 

Mr. Parsons. I am sure it is not perfect, sir, but we look upon it 
as a very successful program and are working to improve it all the 
time. It is one of the most valuable things that has happened in our 
Department for a number of years in meeting the needs of the top 
executives in that service. 

I might say it provides the greatest reservoir for strengthening 
our personnel in the service. 

Mr. Hempniy. I am looking at the requirements which says any 
applicant must expect to remain in the service long enough to pro- 
vide an adequate return for the sizable investment made in him 
through the training program. 

Of course, that tells that man about the directive itself that you 
expect to keep him if he is successful ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hempuitt. So, insofar as his security is concerned he is pretty 
secure once he has been selected for this training. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. We had, for example, this past year 
about 300 of our people nationwide to apply for admittance to this 
group. These are all people in grades 13, 14, and 15, and of that 
group we accepted 15 and they are now in training. Well, now, 
when that many apply and you screen them all—incidentally, this 
screening is done by the top personnel of the Revenue Service, the 
Deputy Pantani: and the Assistant Commissioners actually re- 
view every one of these candidates and interview them. So, it is a 
very careful screening of people and these are the future managers 
of the Revenue Service and this is our third group. All of the men 
who have been through this group are now in responsible positions 
in the field service of the Internal Revenue Service. Some of them 
are already district directors and, as I say, we feel that has been one 
of the best things that has happened in our Department in a long, long 
time. 

Mr. Hempuity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry to have 
taken so much time. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Hemphill, we appreciate your interest 
in all these matters. 

Mr. Parsons, as you know, our subcommittee here for the past 2 
years has been very interested in eliminating unnecessary Federal 
positions. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We haven’t wanted to eliminate any necessary positions. 

I have just received your report dated May 9 for the quarter ended 
March 31 of this year, and I note that in the Treasury Department 
there has been a decrease of 2,206 positions over March 1957. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I want to tell you that speaking on behalf of the sub- 
committee that we appreciate that cooperation. 

Mr. Parsons. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. I would like to ask you where these 2,206 eliminations 
occurred. Are you able, without referring to your records, to tell us 
where that elimination occurred ? 

Mr. Parsons. Fairly evenly spread across the service, sir. I believe 
the Bureau of the Public Debt has had quite a sizable reduction, pro- 
portionately. We are converting the E-bond record operation to 
electronic data processing eavrenily and that, of course, has enabled 
us to reduce personnel in the Bureau of the Public Debt. There is 
some decrease in Internal Revenue and there is some decrease propor- 
tionately in every bureau. 

Mr. Davis. I notice in your report the statement is made that the 
Internal Revenue has reported savings of 96 man-years as a result 
of such actions as installing mechanical duplicating equipment in 
the Appellate Division end eliminating certain production data 
formerly required in the posting of field office audits. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I want you to know that we appreciate the cooperation 
of the Department in these matters. It is a real source of savings to 
the taxpayers to eliminate unnecessary positions. 

Mr. Parsons. We are working on that all the time, sir. As you 
know both Secretary Humphrey and Secretary Anderson are thor- 
oughly in accord with the spirit in back of this thing, which is to do 
our job with as few people as we possibly can. We are always 
working at it. 

I might say in fairness to our departmental operators, our work- 
loads are all up in spite of what has happened here. In almost every 
phase of our work our workloads are heavier. It isn’t a case of 
just holding even, we have been able to reduce personnel and still 
handle more work. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you have anybody you 
could spare that could be sent to some other departments where we 
haven’t had that kind of excellent cooperation ? 

The gentleman doesn’t need to answer that. But I commend it 
most heartily. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Does not the customs come under the Treasury? 

Mr. Parsons. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Would you say that the customs is properly manned 
today for a thorough inspection at points of entry ? 

Mr. Parsons. I do not believe, sir, that our law enforcement and 
revenue collecting agencies will ever have enough manpower to do a 
100 percent job. I personally do not believe that is desirable. I 
think the taxpayers would rebel because of the oppressiveness that 
that would have upon their individual liberty and rights. We feel 
that we have a strong law enforcement system connected with our 
revenue-producing agencies, both Internal Revenue and customs. 

Now, whether we have enough to maintain the perfect balance as 
between adequate law enforcement and the checking of tax evasion, 
I don’t know. You will always find people in our services who feel 
that they do not have the personnel to do an adequate job. We at- 
tempt as best we can through studies, spot checking, and so on to de- 
termine whether we are taking unnecessary risks. We are doing that 
all the time. 
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I would like to comment on the Customs Service because of the 
outstanding job that has been done by that service in the last 10 years. 
They are operating today with less personnel than they had in 1948. 
In that space of time their workload has doubled and yet they are 
handling that workload. I don’t mean by that:to infer that we are 
taking risks too great and are losing revenue, because that service has 
perfected techniques in revenue law enforcement to ascertain that 
they are getting the appropriate duties for all importation and are 
anes smuggling and so on. 

s I say, they will never catch it all. And if we had enough man- 
power, one man for every visitor, so to speak, we might be sure, even 
then I doubt it. We never rest on that point because we recognize 
that we have to be careful to be sure that we have sufficient manpower 
and enforcement techniques to be sure that we don’t have evasion. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. The reason I asked that question, Mr. Chairman, is 
I mean in all due respect to your position in trying to cut down the 
Federal employees which I think is quite appropriate. 

Mr. Davis. That is your position, too, I take it. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Right. In other words, to be fair before I go any 
further, the fact that we should have sufficient Federal employees to 
do the work, but to have them sitting around is not good. 

Now, my reason for the original question was very obvious. That 
is the fact that there are times when there should be additional em- 
ployees to have the customs go through the necessary motions of 
checking the imports as to qualify of, say, wines or whether the cut 
glass is of the quality it is supposed to be. And I also happen to know 
that often times these detections that they make are hit and miss. By 
luck they make a lot of them. That is what concerns me no end. 
How many times have some of these things gone through when they 
were not supposed to? 

I know of an occasion in Detroit, there were three carloads of fats 
going to Europe and by accident a fellow on the job was checking 
the invoices, and the destination was to one of the European countries 
but it did not name the specific person that was supposed to get it. 
By checking back those fats were supposed to go to a European 
country but in turn be shipped to a party behind the Communist lines. 
These things are going on practically all the time. I am very con- 
cerned whether there are sufficient men there to handle this job. 

Mr. Parsons. We are quite concerned, sir. We never stop trying 
to make the checks and appropriate tests to determine where our 

rsonnel lines are too thin. I think that of the two extremes, I don’t 

ow which is the more hazardous, too many or too few. We at- 
tempt to do the best we can. 

Of course, I am confident as you are that there are things that hap- 
pen that shouldn’t. But I think that our effectiveness in getting at 
them is fairly high. The respect for customs law enforcement, I think 
at the present time, is about as high as it has been in many, many years. 
And this is in spite of the fact that we have every man working aw- 
fully hard as you well know. 

Take, for example, your bridges in Detroit or the tunnels. You 
know we do not have enough men at the peak of traffic to man these 
in the best fashion. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Since 1932, they have less employees and the volume 
has increased many times, 
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Mr. Parsons. But there are some things that have happened, sir, 
that have made them more effective. For example, on your bridge 
and tunnel today, an immigration man and customs man don’t duplicate 
each other. One asks both questions. That is something that the 
Customs Service, along with the Treasury, Justice, and Immigration 
Service, helped solve a number of years ago. So that we gain nearly 
twice the volume of traffic per man than you did 10 years ago. That 
is the kind of thing we are attempting to do, without impairing 
enforcement. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No further questions. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Parsons, we appreciate very much your being with us this 
morning 

Mr. Becxworrn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckwortu. How long have you been in the position you are 
in, Mr. Parsons, and with the Seveniaieand 2 

Mr. Parsons. I came in the Government in the Bureau of the 
Budget in 1941, sir, as a budget examiner. I became Administrative 
Assistant to the Secretary in the summer of 1946; in my present posi- 
tion in the summer of 1950. 

Mr. Beckwortn. What was your background before then ? 

Mr. Parsons. I am trained as an accountant. I was in the manage- 
ment-consulting field when I left college for about 4 years before I 
came to the Federal Government. In addition I worked for the 
States of California and New York in civil-service posts before I 
came with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Do you undertake to recruit people who have 
backgrounds, I don’t say like yours, but who have had rather extensive 
careers in other fields in the Treasury at this time? 

Mr. Parsons. We certainly do, sir. Each year we spend considera- 
ble time with the colleges, both in the Government field and in the busi- 
ness administration field looking for personnel to fill the lower ranks 
of our service as well as people with experience. 

Mr. Becxwortu. That is what I am getting at. I hear you keep 
going back to colleges. Of course, I don’t know how much emphasis 
you place on that, but do you not believe there are a lot of good people 
possibly that you could use that maybe haven’t been so close to these 
colleges? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; we have many of them. We tend to find 
them this way. There are many folks who have not had the privilege 
or the opportunity of going to college and they come into our service 
in clerical capacities. We have various ways of attempting to give 
these people a break by inservice training programs, and we have 
many of them who have gotten their start that way. After a few 
years in a clerical job, they then go up the ranks. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I would like to emphasize the fact that I fear the 
Federal Government attaches too much significance to how long you 
have been to college rather than your practical judgment in a fot of 
situations. I hope that is not true, but I just ran into a case yesterday 
where a man who was seeking to be an agronomist in a foreign country, 
who to my certain knowledge has been successful as a county agent. 
One of the main reasons that he was told they could not use him, they 
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said, “We can’t use anybody in this place except one with a master’s 
degree.” By the way, it is under the point 4 program, I believe. Civil 
Service Commission is involved. 

I do not see where a master’s degree would have one sensible thing 
to do with this man’s ability to do a good job when you measure that 
by what he has already done for a long period of time. 

Mr. Parsons. Demonstrated performance is our first test, sir, of 
any man. 

Mr. Becxworru. Well, I trust that your agency will continue to 
try to be practical as your argument this morning, In my opinion, has 
been, or your statement, I should say. 

Mr. Parsons. I can assure you that it always will be. 

Mr. Becxwortu. And I hope that the Civil Service Commission 
and all will work a little bit more along that line. There are just lots 
of instances where good people could come from that field. 

Mr. Parsons. We look at the man and his demonstrated performance 
first. 

Mr. Beckxworru. I have enjoyed your statement. It has been 
enlightening. 

Mr. Parsons. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. We thank you very much, Mr. Parsons, for being 
with us. 

Mr. Parsons. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Our next witness is Mr. George Riley, AFL-CIO legis- 
lative representative. Come around, Mr. Riley, we will be glad to 
hear you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE RILEY, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Rizey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is George Riley. I am legislative representative to the 
AFL-CIO. I would like to ask that you consider this not too defi- 
nitely an official appearance for the reason that we hve no.convention 
mandate on this sain: because this is something that has just come 
up. Our convention was last December. This is of more recent 
origin. However, I am pleased to have the invitation and I would 
be very glad to throw any light on this matter as far as my own 
observation is concerned. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Rirey. I have one, but I would prefer not to—I will only quote 
from it by excerpt. 

It has been some time since I was directly exposed to this field, 
but at one time I was quite closely associated ; nevertheless, as the old 
fire horse, I like to come back again and answer a few alarms and be 
of such help as I may. 

I think it would be fair at the outset to point out that this Executive 
order appears to be, in my own opinion, a type of petulance on the 
part of those who put it together. 

In the Hoover report it was proposed that the Congress do this job. 
And, apparently, inasmuch as the President may do certain things 
if the law does not forbid it, that fact was taken advantage of and 
the order was promulgated in the absence of action by the Congress. 
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I have the old-fashioned idea that the Congress is the center of 
Government in these United States and I personally like to see these 
things, if they have merit, emanate from this center of Government. 

Mr. Davis. You feel like Congress constitutes the representation 
which the citizens of America have in the operation of their Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Rirey. Very definitely. They are the ones who are the closest 
and I would imagine much more responsive to their constituencies 
than the executive branch, obviously. 

It is true that the President is the head of the executive branch, 
but——~— 

Mr. Davis. As an illustration of what you just said and the remark 
that I made, when Congress sets up an organization of the kind that 
this Career Executive Board is, it is customary to have public hear- 
ings to permit interested people to come before the appropriate com- 
mittee and state their views, either for or against it, and state what- 
ever suggestions they may have. 

Mr. Rirey. I think that is a good old-fashioned American way of 
approaching these things, especially anything that is as important 
as the proponents of this plan say it is. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know of any hearings that were held or oppor- 
tunities given to any industry people to appear before this Executive 
order was issued ? 

Mr. Rizey. Well, now, that is a point that I certainly appreciate 
your giving me the opening on, Mr. Chairman, because I believe that 
this sort of thing calls for the thinking of the widely represented 
group. I do not think that we need any elosed shops in Government. 
We do not espouse that for our own memberships. We are still 
struggling to get recognition—oflicial recognitions of our organiza- 
tions. We are still on the periphery on that. 

Now, you have got a movement here that has come in and staked 
out its claims. That would be very nice if we could all stake out 
just what we want to do and how we want to do it and what we 
expect to get paid for it. 

You are back now at the stage we were 14 years ago when the 
Board of Legal Examiners was created. I don’t think there are any 
here who were here at that time on this particular subcommittee, but 
that, too, was a quicky device whereby a few law schools were con- 
sidered and their graduates, typically, Columbia and Harvard and a 
few others. 

Now, the administrators for that program came in from those 
schools and as would be humanly sekueil, Mees felt that they came 
from the best schools. 

They did set up a closed shop. They did set up a register of 300 
eligibles. No matter where those names appeared on those registers, 
if at the bottom, top, or middle, they were still eligible for appoint- 
ment. 

Now, as I read the original creating acts 75 years ago, the act of 
which we are celebrating the diamond jubilee this year, this was 
to have been the competitive-classified Civil Service of the United 
States. 

The time came when the Appropriation Committee told the Board 
of Legal Examiners that it must first get official countenance in the 
eyes of the Congress before it could get appropriation. 
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It came to this committee and was approved and went through the 
House. It went to the Senate committee and it almost go through over 
there. After 3 weeks the committee changed its outlook on the situa- 
tion and voted to disband the Board of Legal Examiners, 

Now, that was a highly skilled, let us say, group of General Counsels 
and Solicitors in the United States Government. They could have 
had great power in this country, writing the regulations and picking 
field examiners and review examiners and so forth. But because the 
Congress refused to give it a charter in the form of recognizing it by 
legislation, it went out of existence automatically. I remember going 
down to see Mr. Flemming that afternoon and I said, “Well, it doesn’t 
look like there is going to be a Board of Legal Examiners,” that I 
had had considerable hand in fighting that Board, and he said, “Well, 
from now on it is quite an academic question; there will be no 
Board.” 

That was the answer to abuses where there had been a great deal 
of patronage in those jobs and many had come in, I believe, without 
presumed skills, but the pendulum then swung to the other extreme 
in that it became, as I say, a highly selective group, self-perpetuatin 
and well on its way to getting its hooks into this Government al 
holding for dear life regardless of what political group was in power 
downtown or uptown. 

Mr. Davis. Do you see a similarity ? 

Mr. Rutey. I see the similarity being drawn here with sharp de- 
marcation. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Riley, you referred to a Mr. Flemming. 

Mr. Ritey. That was Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, who was here last 
Thursday or Friday. 

Mr. Jouansen. Was he one of these exponents of this program 
which the Congress expurgated at this time? 

Mr. Ritey. I don’t think so; he was really on the minority end of 
the thing. He was a minority Comissioner. Let us be fair and say 
that these things happen under Democratic as well as Republican 
administrations. 

Mr. JoHansen. At that time he was opposing rather than cham- 
pioning! 

Mr. Rixey. I would say he didn’t show up at any time as an advo- 
cate of it. Remember, now, he was a Civil Service Commissioner 
and this was going to be a superduper deal. This was going to be 
the outfit that was going to cut off from the apron strings and be 
bigger than the parent itself. 

Mr. Jouansen. That was for selection—you are speaking of an 
area that is unfamiliar to me, and I want to be sure I understand it. 

Mr. Ruiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. That Board was to control the input of attorneys in 
the service of the Government? 

Mr. Ritzer. Top and bottom, and with absolute finality of decision 
and action. 

Now, as I say, I think this is a sharpening up of the same type of 
operation that you had then, 

There were two admissions I heard here last week that I thought 
were significant. 

First, it was said that this order and setup would enable the Gov- 
ernment to go out and get the best persons available to come in and 
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fill vacancies and then, it was said that this was the way to get 
recognition within the service. And I don’t hear any clarification of 
the transcript to the extent that they were ee to go one way or 
the other. It was this way if you lke it, and it was that way if you 
liked it that way. 

Then, I heard the statement that it was going to be the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to take orders from the Board because this order 
would not be applicable to any other jobs unless extended by the 
Commission—and I am using this word myself because this is the 
impression that I got—with the advice and consent of this highly 
powerful Board that I see described in this Executive order. 

So, I think we get the idea now that the Civil Service Commission 
is not going to be on top on this thing and that this is the thing of 
other winds of boards or other boards of this kind, let us say. What 
shapes those boards will be, I don’t know. What fields they intend 
to cover, I don’t know. But I see a great deal of job protection in 
this thing for those who are of the right persuasion, who have accept- 
ance among themselves, who are members of the club, shall we say, or 
the lodge, shall we say. I remember when I was a kid it used to be 
the smart thing for us to have clubs and if we didn’t like the cousins 
over here, we would nail up the place and say we were going to keep 
the pigeons out of our club because they came in eating all the water- 
melons and we just didn’t want that to happen. Actually, we were 
barring it against the fellows we didn’t want in there. It seems to 
me here we are nailing up the doors and battening the hatches in an 
agency which says that it is going to be a very small outfit, only going 
to be 2 or 3 persons to operate it. 

Mr. Davis. And, too, there is a danger, as I see it, in undertaking 
to make them conform to the club rules, if that is the illustration you 
want to use, that they can be put out as well as taken in. 

Mr. Rizey. I would say they can be put out and it could be sharp- 
ened up to needlepoint eventually so that only you and I remain and 
maybe you would have your suspicions about whether I would remain 
or not. 

This is a closed shop as I see it described here. 

It is just as closed as the post office regional offices. There they are, 
I think about three places were filled by promotion, the others by the 
strongest type of help that they could get to get the jobs. 

There is a great deal of confusion in the postal field service, as I 
know you gentlemen must realize by now. I have lunch with various 
ones downtown every once in a while and they have a feeling of frus- 
tration. There can’t be the slightest liaison—there isn’t—between 
these field offices and regional offices. One sets up a set of rules and 
that is the way they run their little kingdom, and it is entirely foreign 
to anything that may happen 600 miles away in a like setup. 

Now I would say that this would have the advantage of having only 
one and perhaps the rules would be pretty tight and they would know 
exactly what to do and how to do it. But when you get these closed 
corporations, when you get the board of directors which will say what 
other persons may sit on the board with them, you have a high selec- 
tivity which, in my way of thinking, is not good for all persons 
concerned. 

Now I got the other day from the Civil Service Commission a book- 
let about this order, telling of the new training system, and I looked 
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through it and I couldn’t find the slightest relation to the training 
system from the training system to the promotion system. And I 
am trying to find out how Joe Doaks is going to climb this ladder 
and finally get up there where he can be one of the men in grades 16, 
17, or 18. That, to me, further arouses my suspicions and I am just 
wondering just how you get to this seventh heaven or if Joe Doaks 
actually is going to be subjected to the well-known trickle-down theory 
rather than the going up the ladder and trying to get a promotion, 
ee he might be able to demonstrate if he had the opportunity to 
0 SO 

I see that the functions of the Board after consultation with the 
executive agencies—it need not even heed the advice—shall develop 
and assist in the application if improved policies, standards, and pro- 
cedures designed to facilitate the identification, selection, placement, 
and retention of civil service career executives. 

We are using the good old words “civil service” here because it 
looks like it is a convenient place to put it. I can’t find it any place 
else in the body of this order. That is a good time to use that word. 
It is lyrical and it rolls off the tongue with great ease. And shall 
advise the Commission with respect to the issuance of regulations 
governing such matters. 

If we followed the trend of the discussion the other way at the 
appearance I mentioned awhile ago, the Commission would be well- 
advised to take the advice of the Board on the issuance of regula- 
tions gov erning such matters. 

The Commission, it seems to me, is on the defensive in this whole 
thing. Either the Commission is "equipped with the 4,000-odd em- 
ployees the chairman mentioned awhile ago, to do a job, or it is only 
a bookkeeping agency. 

Mr. JonHansen. Only a what? 

Mr. Rizxy. Bookkeeping agency, recordkeeping agency. Now, if 
that is the achievement we have after 75 years of the competitive 
classified service, it looks like you gentlemen have a challenge ahead of 
you of rewriting the Civil Service Act and bringing it up to date. 
That is the best demonstration you have of the value of that Commis- 
sion and it looks like it is time to take a real hard, long look and see 
what is wrong with the mechanism. 

I was interested in the preceding witness’ statement that there have 
been 2,000-some-odd cutbacks in his Department. I would like to 
know how many cutbacks have been made in grades 16, 17, and 18. 
Is there a proportion here? Is there a relationship between person- 
nel and the persons who operate the agency ¢ 

Mr. Davis. There is a great clamor from all of those. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right, and there will continue to be. 

Mr. JoHansen. And there is a clamor for removing the lid entirely 
on the aggregate number of supergrades. 

Mr. Rirey. Sure, and I am sure you will have super and su 
grades. You will have grades 19, 20, 21, and ad infinitum. hat 
will mean further that the Congress has no control over the pay scales 
because there is nothing in this order that I see which, after those 
grades are created, and there is nothing that says it can’t be, by one 
device or another, if they have to come to you to get the grades, all 
right, but they will be the ones to allocate the persons to those grades, 
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and so you have lost more control than ever once that device takes 
over. 

There was a time when there was what was known as the Bureau of 
Efficiency in the United States Government and it proved so efficient 
that it went out of existence. It devised the present dimension of 
paper currency and saved two or three million dollars and several 
other things and the remnants from that agency were scattered around 
the Government and they became the administrative assistants of 
those days or the men who actually ran the Government on a perma- 
nent basis. Now, you have changed the secretary and I believe in 
those days just assistant secretaries—there were no under secre- 
taries—but they were the Government for all intents and purposes. 
So, you see they had perpetuity, too. I don’t see any more of them 
around now. I think they have all gone elsewhere, but it gives you 
the definite belief that once you start these things, they are like a 
prairie fire. They spread and spread and they spread, and you can’t 
stomp them out and you can’t eet enough water to put out the fire. 

I feel that if everybody could get this kind of a deal that will be 
exposed to it for its benefits whatever it might be. If there were a 
give and take on this thing, maybe we would find more usefulness in 
this division. Maybe there would be more value in it. But I find 
nobody who has said this is not going to be a closed-end corporation. 
They have taken the bit in their teeth and they are running with it. 
It seems to me that you are not going to run any agency, a board or 
anything else, with three persons. When the United States Housing 
Authority was created back about 1938, it was said, “You will only 
need 75 persons; this is just a loan outfit.” You wound up with 
around 3,000. 

Mr. Davis. Well, the Marshall plan started in 1948, I believe, with 
two persons. It has gone up now to pretty close to 10,000. 

Mr. Ritzer. That is right. That is the history of the growth of 
Government, I suppose. What number it takes to run the Govern- 
ment certainly is nothing that I could estimate, but I do want to put 
you on warning that you have got something here that is a little kitty 
now, but it will be a big cat some day. 

Well, gentlemen, that is about the tautest remarks I can suggest 
on the subject. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your observation. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Riley, we appreciate your vast basic and down- 
to-earth knowledge of the subject which I think to me is of more 
significance than all the so-called ideas of ideologists that talk way 
above the intent of what America is supposed to be like. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lxsinsxr. I would like to ask one question, if you don’t mind 
answering. 

This is a supposition on which I would like to have your reaction. 
Supposing this Board is created by Congress and that the elections 
of 1960 will change the complexion of the present administration, 
what would happen to this Board that was sitting? 

Mr. Riey. Well, I should think there is self-perpetuity here. I 
don’t see how anybody could turn them out. In the good name it says 
here of civil service career executives, and you wouldn’t want to 
disturb the civil service system if you came in and found everything 
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in good order, running and not causing any trouble for anybody. It 
seems to me this is something hard to come by, but easy to have once 
you have got it. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. The reason I asked that question is: In the selec- 
tivity of this Board, the tendency would be toward the majority of 
the members of that Board of a respective party. 

Mr. Ritey. The Board, I would say, is flexible. It could be changed. 
Sure, the personnel of the Board could be changed, but I am talking 
about the structure that is under there, the one that has been created 
and selected by these persons, part-time persons who are lending their 
name to this cause. 

Mr. Lestnski. I appreciate that. But I am trying to not draw a 
parallel. I am simply trying to draw a basic thought and that is 
very simply this: The Board is appointed by the President, irre- 
spective of whether it be of one party or the other, and the thinking 
would be very similar of the present President; therefore, in the 
selectivity of these so-called supergrades—whatever you want to call 
them—would tend to be toward that party. Now, if the administra- 
tion should change in 1961, the so-called members of the Board 
automatically would be changed ; therefore, the selectivity of the 
preceding years would be changed and a lot of so-called career 
employees would be out. Is that right 2 

Mr. Ritey. Well, I think that is the jeopardy that goes with the 
job. I would say that if you change this Board, this Board might 
want to review the whole situation and set up new types of pre- 
requisites. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Therefore, by setting up this Board it might destroy 
the career employees of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, anything could happen. I would not want to 
even predict on it. It is w ide open. I would say this, for example: 
I only see one minority—well, he is minority as far as the admin- 
istration is concerned; he is the majority as far as the Congress is 
concerned. Mr. Lawton is the only Democrat I see. Mr. Mitchell, 
of course, is a cabinet officer. I don’t know the political affiliations of 
the other two. 

Mr. Davis. You know they don’t have any term of office? 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. It does not even say “at the pleasure of 
the President.” It says “appoint a five-man bipartisan Career Execu- 
tive Board.” 

Mr. Davis. It could be changed any day. 

Mr. Ritey. Sure, it could be done over tomorrow. It is wide open. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ritry. Before I lose this one—I am very strong for seeing a 
job of this caliber confirmable. I think that the Congress should 
have something to say about it just as it has with the Civil Service 
Commissioners who are supposed—on the piece of paper—to be bigger 
than the Board. They are subject to confirmation. But I see noth- 
ing here that says “these shall be.” Excuse me. 

Mr. Jowansen. Persons who have acquired grade 16, 17, or 18, I 
presume, retain that as long as they are in the service, barring cause. 
I am not at all clear from this Executive order or any testimony I 
have heard as to the retention of status of those designated for this 
preferential rating of career executives. Is the gentleman aware of 
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any indication or assurance one way or the other as to whether they 
stay in that status or whether they may lose the status? 

Mr. Ritey. Again, it says that one of the prerequisites is that you 
shall have status. 

Mr. JoHansen. I am referring to the superstatus. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, when you get in the—— 

Mr. Jowansen. Are they in that for life and good behavior or are 
they in that subject to the will of the Board ? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, it is as broad as it is long, and as it is wide, It 
is open to anything it seems to me. 

Mr. Davis. They testified here that they could be removed, that they 
must keep up with the requirements or they will be taken off. 

Mr. JoHansen. Well, the gentleman—I don’t want to guild the 
lilly—the gentleman has done a magnificent job of testifying, but is 
there any question in the gentleman’s mind as to this being a highly 
preferential status? 

Mr. Rizey. Not a bit of question in my mind. This is really way 
up in the rarefied atmosphere. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Circumscribed by a great many uncertainties as to 
the permanence of that status. 

Mr. Rizr. I would want to look a long time before I got myself 
into one of those jobs because I would think that the duration could be 
as of tomorrow, it could be 10 years from now. That is a little too 
hazardous, I think, even when the pay is big. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Wouldn’t the gentleman also agree that any con- 
scientious department head or personnel officer, such as I deem Mr. 
Parsons to be, would be pretty hard put if he actually faced the neces- 
sity of selecting 5 out of 25 for this knighthood status ? 

Mr. Rirey. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Wouldn’t the gentleman feel it might have a bit of 
a disrupting influence on the morale of the other 20? 

Mr. Rirey. I would certainly say that 

Mr. Jowansen. And conceivably the morale of the five? 

Mr. Rirey. As Allie James of Kentucky said, “The difficulty about 
making a selection of that sort is that you create 99 ingrates while 
you are making 1 friend.” 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I appreciate your statement very much. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill ? 

Mr. Hempuity. No, thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen ? 

Mr. JonHansen. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate very much having you with us, Mr. 
Riley. Thank you for the information. 

The next witness is Mr. Paul Nagle, president, National Postal 
Transport Association. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL A. NAGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 





Mr. Naetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I believe you are trying to 
finish this morning. I have only a brief statement and I will try to 
read most of it rather quickly. 

I am president of the National Postal Transport Association repre- 
senting 30,000 employees of the Post Office Department’s Postal Trans- 
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portation Service. I appear before you this morning in opposition 
to the so-called career executive program announced from the White 
House on March 4, 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Postal Transport Association has had 
a series of unhappy experiences with the variety of executive and 
supervisory selection procedures which we have seen attempted in the 
Post Office Department. In the opinion of the National Postal Trans- 
port Association, the Civil Service Commission should assume more, 
rather than less, authority over the selection of executives and should 
insist that safeguards be established to make certain that selections 
based on personal favoritism and other types of special appeal are kept 
to a minimum. 

Prior to the inauguration several years ago of the Post Office De- 
partment’s supervisory selection procedures there was never any 
allegation of political or other favoritism associated with the selec- 
tion of individuals to fill the first echelon of supervision in the Postal 
Transportation Service. Look inside a Postal Transportation Service 
employee today and you will find a tangle of fears and apprehensions 
that only through ening the right people can advancement to 
supervisory position be secured. The career executive program, we 
feel, will increase rather than diminish this unhappy condition. 

The Post Office Department, when it established the regional offices, 
created a top-heavy management system which it has now been found 
cannot, be sustained. As a result, the Post Office Department cur- 
rently is engaged in a new reorganization which amounts to an ad- 
mission that there is already too large a number of administrators and 
that no additional executives are needed. One peculiarity of the Post 
Office regional structure is that although postmasters must be con- 
firmed by the United States Senate, the regional officials who are 
superior to the postmasters do not require such confirmation. 

I would like to say here parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that the 
current phase of the reorganization is being conducted on the testi- 
mony of the Post Office Department by the direction, if not under the 
auspices, of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. I 
think that this is questionable and not actually the full case. How- 
ever, I would like to say in defense of the procedures being followed 
in the reorganization that what started out to give very marked evi- 
dence of imposing severe hardship on personnel involved in the re- 
organization has now changed somewhat. I would like to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that we have seen the Post Office Department make 
very strong efforts to insure that such displacements and hardships 
associated with such displacements are kept to a minimum. In fact. 
this displacement technique is being kept to such a minimum that I 
believe there can be no actual savings involved in the reorganization 
and one of the features which was advanced to be accomplished by 
the reorganization was that there would be economies. I think that 
the same number of people are being retained in the same type of job 
that actually there is neither hardship of a substantial character nor 
any savings of any substantial degree. 

Mr. Chairman, in questioning Civil Service Commissioner Lawton 
on May 6, you asked what function the Career Executive Board will 
perform which could not be performed equally well by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. This question, it seems to us, sums up the lack of 
need for either the Board or the career executive program. 
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In his appearance before the subcommittee on April 30, 1958, Chair- 
man Elisworth of the United States Civil Service Commission said 
that “the career executive program will operate not as a separate and 
isolated personnel system of its own, but as part and parcel of the 
larger career service.” 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that there are already too many parts 
and parcels of the career service. The Civil Sevice Commission has 
already yielded too much of its intended function as the agency de- 
signed to perpetuate and “to strengthen further the career civil service 
as a key factor in sound and efficient management in Government” 
(p. 7, 1955 Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission). 

Agencies such as the Post Office Department have been given un- 
fettered authority to operate appeals, grievance and selection pro- 
cedures on the simple basis of evidiencs that such systems do exist. In 
our opinion the Civil Service Commission has an obligation to police 
those systems to insure that they operate fairly and effectively. 

One of the biggest current problems is the increasingly greater at- 
tention being given to the executive or administrative function at the 
expense of deemphasizing the career foundation of the civil service 
system. We already have enough administrators. There is no evi- 
dent need for a superolympian structure to be placed atop the execu- 
tive pyramid. 

At the opening of these hearings, Mr. Chairman, you declared, “Our 
subcommittee is vitally interested in efficient and effective use of all 
of our Federal employees.” It is our belief that if the use of 
Federal employees is to be made more efficient and more effective, 
the Civil Service Commission must guard jealously its prerogatives 
and must not be allowed to yield its functions to any Career Execu- 
tive Board or any other instrument designed to create an aristocracy 
among Federal employees. It is toward this end that the National 
Postal Transport Association has appeared before you this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, we are deeply grateful for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you. We hope earnestly that your purposes will be 
attained and that a way will be found to protect and to strengthen the 
truly career aspects of the United States civil service system. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to appear before you this morning 
and I am hopeful that your entire objective will be obtained and will 
be set up in rather sharp and bold relief. 

Mr. Davis. We thank you for coming as a witness, Mr. Nagle, and 
appreciate very much the statement which you have made. 

Mr. Naere. Could I say one thing further before I leave? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Naerxr. I mentioned the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and it is interesting, I spoke also about the way in which the 
Commission, in our estimation, should police the systems that are 
established by the respective agencies. When the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission appeared before the Lesinski Subcommittee 
on Labor Management recently the Chairman testified that if there 
are any inequities that spring from a mistaken application or wrong- 
ful operation of the system that they should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission. I advanced a case of that sort 
to the Chairman of the Commission. It is interesting that on April 
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22, the gentleman came back, and I would like to quote this in the words 
of the Chairman of the Commission. He said: 


The significant point in this connection— 
in connection with the point I presented to him— 


seems to me to be that you were accorded the hearing and that a decision was 
made. In other words, the grievance procedure worked. 

I believe that we might find the same situation here, that when the 
career executive program is set up, assuming that it is set up and 
established and functioning, that when the types of hazards that have 
been outlined before this committee are developed; that when the 
matter is taken to the Civil Service Commission we might find the 
same answer, that the Board was set up and it did pursue its function 
because the fact is that the career executive program does operate and 
executives have been chosen under it. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Nagle. 

Mr. Nactz. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. The next witness, Mr. Thomas Walters, operations direc- 
tor of the Government Employes’ Council, AFL-CIO. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Walters. 


STATEMENT BY THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR OF 
THE GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES’ COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Watrers. With your permission I would like to file a state- 
ment and then to make one or two brief comments and observations, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have you proceed as you prefer. 

Mr. Watters. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, by 
way of introduction, my name is Thomas G. Walters, operations direc- 
tor of the Government Employes’ Council, AFL-CIO. 

The Government Employes’ Council of the AFL-CIO is made up 
of 22 national and international unions whose membership, in whole 
or in part, are civil service employees. The total Federal and postal 
employee membership of the Government Employes’ Council is more 
than 600,000. 

Immediately after Executive Order 10758 was published in the 
Federal Register on March 6, 1958, the delegates to the Government 
Employes’ Council read and reread the Executive order, and since that 
date up to the present time we have spent many hours discussing the 
Executive order establishing a career executive program within the 
civil service system. 

From the information we have been able to obtain, and after reading 
the Executive order and your press release, Mr. Chairman, of April 30, 
and listening to the testimony before this committee by the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, we have reached the conclusion that 
the establishment of the Career Executive Board within the frame- 
work of the Civil Service Commission is an unnecessary expense and 
will not, in our opinion, aid in the performance of the duties and 
responsibilities of the respective agency heads throughout the Gov- 
ernment, but will, in our opinion, greatly weaken the Civil Service 
Commission. 
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In due course of time this special Career Executive Board will, in 
fact and in reality, operate the Civil Service Commission and the 
other agencies of the Federal Government insofar as selecting and 
appointing the top echelon throughout the Federal service. We hope 
that we are wrong in our thinking in regards to the future of the 
Career Executive Board, but as of today we are convinced that this 
Board is seeking unlimited power and we believe very sincerely that 
the executive director of this Career Executive Board will be one of 
the most powerful people in the Federal service, and would, in our 
opinion, be an employee in a position where he could exert much 
power and influence. We think the temptation might be so great that 
all of his, or her, actions might not be to the best interest of the 
Federal service. 

During the hearings before this committee it was developed that 
this Executive order was issued, so far as I know, without prior advice 
to, or consultation with, the officers of any employee group in the 
Federal service. In my opinion, this appears to be poor management- 
labor relations, and I assure you that we feel that this procedure is 
just another good reason why Congress should enact into law a man- 
agement-labor relations act. 

About 1 year ago the Civil Service Commission began to hold con- 
sultation meetings with employee groups to establish a new Federal 
promotion program. These conferences with employee groups and 
with agency representatives was continued for several months. 
October 15, 1957, the Commission issued to the directors of personnel 
a proposal for a new Federal promotion program. Under date of 
October 10, 1957, a tentative draft of a proposed new Federal promo- 
tion plan was issued. The opening statement to the tentative draft 
reads as follows: 

The plan presented below has been drafted after considerable consultation 
with representatives of Federal agencies and employee organizations. It is now 
being presented for further review and comment by interested persons. Com- 
ments from agency officials should be sent where feasible through the agency’s 


Director of Personnel to the Program Planning Division, U. 8. Civil Service Com- 
mission (Room 151—-M), Washington 25, D. C. 


PROPOSAL TO DELEGATE AUTHORITY TO PROMOTE 


If a proposed, new Federal promotion plan is adopted, the Civil Service Com- 
mission would delegate authority to an agency to make promotions, provided the 
agency: 

(a) Issues written promotion guidelines as instructions to its subordinate 
offices, and 

(b) Adopts systematic promotion plans which insure selection for advance- 
ment from among the best qualified employees on the basis of merit. 

This proposed new Federal promotion plan does not become fully 
effective until January 1, 1959, and, lo and behold, before this new 
plan has had an opportunity to prove its value Executive Order 10758 
is issued which brings a new and complete approach to this program 
into the Federal service. 

It has been most difficult for us to obtain the real motives and pur- 
pose of Executive Order 10758. In listening to the hearings a few 
days ago, when the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission was 
a witness before this subcommittee, on several occasions in replying 
to questions from the members of this subcommittee the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission admitted that he was not well enough 
informed to answer the questions and suggested that either Dr. 
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Flemming or Mr. Lawton would be the proper ones to answer the 
questions. This was conclusive to me that the Career Executive Board, 
Dr. Flemming and Mr. Lawton, were making the ground rules and 
not the Civil Service Service Commission. 

I have always been a strong believer that Congress intended that 
the Civil Service Commission, with the responsibility on the three 
Commissioners, as the sole authority for the selection of Federal em- 
ployees, the making of the ground rules in promotions and other 
important regulations affecting the welfare of the Federal employees. 

I have read with a great deal of interest your release, Mr. Chair- 
man, of April 30, 1958, that you read at the opening day hearing on 
this most important subject. I most heartily endorse and concur 
in the observations made in your statement, and I believe, with all 
the sincerity I possess, that in the event this so-called Career Execu- 
tive Board remains in existence we will find in the future that your 
statements and predications made will come true. We believe this 
is one of the several operations to bypass the Congress and to set up 
by nonelected groups and boards and to grant to them the power to 
make the rules and reguations affecting Federal employees through- 
out the Federal service. 

It was stated before this committee that this Board would possibly 
only employ three people, but I can’t help but believe that if this 
Career Executive Board remains in existence that within a very few 
short months the total number of employees will greatly exceed three. 
I am sure that we all realize the members of this Career Executive 
Board will not devote full time to this work and all the redtape 
and paperwork would have to be handled by employees. This would, 
in my opinion, require the services of many people and grant unlimited 
power to the administrative offiecers of the Career Executive Board. 

We hope and trust this Executive Board will go out of existence 
and the Civil Service Commission will be told by the Congress that 
the Commissioners have the responsibility of employing, maintaining, 
and promoting the personnel of the Federal service and that they 
will be expected to do this work in keeping with the intent of the 
law that established the Civil Service Commission and has been re- 
stated many times by the Congress. 

Westrongly recommend, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, that the recommendations of this subcommittee be to the effect 
that Executive Order 10758 be rescinded. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
and we trust we have endeavored to look at this question from the 
overall viewpoint as it affects the Federal employees of our great 
Government. 

I would like to restate that a few years ago when the regional offices 
in the Post Office Department were being considered we felt then that 
it was establishing additional superduper agencies throughout the 
country and that we were alarmed over the outcome. Some of the 
pitfalls that we predicted have come about. We stated then, I believe, 
before this committee and before the Postmaster General in some 
conferences, that we feared the day would come when these regional 
offices would be giving all the orders to postmasters and calling all 
the shots. That, I think, came about quicker than we had anticipated 
and toa larger degree. 
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After much thought and consideration we feel that the Executive 
Order 10758 that established this special Board will also in a few 
years actually be running the Civil Service Commission and calling 
the shots for all Government agencies. We are alarmed over that 
type of procedure in the Federal Government and I have made it my 
point to talk with several top employees in the Federal Government 
and I have yet to find one who, talking man to man, would believe that 
this Executive order will do all the things that the witnesses support- 
ing it before this committee have indicated. : 

believe, Mr. Chairman, that it would be of much interest to this 
committee if there was some way to contact a goodly number of these 
people who are now in grade 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s, and see if they would 
be willing to state openly and freely whether or not they would like 
to be pene as one of these employees to be designated by the 
President. And if so, their reasons for, and if they are against it their 
reasons against it, and unless they are fearful of hartieg their future 
pope I believe most of them would prefer not to be so desig- 
nated. 

Now, I am sure that we all realize the political aspects of life in 
the Federal Government and I am wondering, and I know some other 
people are likewise wondering, that regardless of whether the Demo- 
crats are in power or the Republicans are in power, that when an ad- 
ministration changes hands or changes parties those employees who 
have been designated by the President of the party that went out of 
power might have the stamp of that political party so indented on him 
that it would hurt his future chances of promotion. 

Now, I think after some 35 or 37 years in the postal and Federal 
service, being somewhat closely identified with it, that we must face 
those political facts of life and I wouldn’t attempt to say which of 
our major parties have done more to leave their stamp of impression 
on the people and the Nation but I know some top-level people who 
are fearful of that very thing that I am talking about now, the political 
implication that could be attached to their name if they were desig- 
nated by a Democratic administration or President and it changed 
hands and the other great party came in, that this employee would be 
looked upon as a Democrat. That same thing cae hold true in 
reverse the other way. 

Also another thing that is bothering our people greatly is the fact 
that under this Executive order we believe that more and more people 
will be brought from the outside into the Federal Government and 
close the door of opportunity to those people who have worked their 
way up the ladder to 10s, 11s, and 13s, because we cannot read any- 
thing into this Executive order that would permit all these top em- 
ployees coming from outside industry. 

We made that same statement before this committee when Public 
Law 68 was being enacted into law. 

Today we are seeing some of the predictions that were made here 
coming true of bringing people from other cities into other post offices 
and vice versa over the country as top people. We are not critical 
of those particular people but we do feel that a man or woman who 
has spent their lifetime in the service ought to have at least a good 
opportunity of these promotions. 
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Now, I would like to emphasize the statement that prior to the 
announcement of this Executive order, so far as I know no employee 
groups were consulted or even told that this was being contemplated. 
And I know there was some mention made about the Congress not 
being consulted, but I am sure that employee groups were not con- 
sulted on this question but I will say this for the Civil Service Com- 
mission, about a year ago we, along with other representatives of em- 
ployee groups, were called in and many days were spent in developing 
a promotion plan by the Civil Service Commission referred to as the 
“new Federal merit promotion program.” 

Mr. Davis. That is the program that is mentioned on page 2 of 
your statement. 

Mr. Watters. That is right, sir. 

After many conferences we agreed to support the intent of this 
program and to do our best to make it work. 

As late as January 6 of this year they were sending out supple- 
mental fly sheets, and this is Departmental Circular No. 927 that I 
have in my hand, and, among other things, it sets out to the agencies, 
to departments and independent establishments the program set “e by 
the Civil Service Commission. It seems to me that after spending 
many months of effort and time that at least this program that is just 
getting off the ground, so to speak, by the Commission should be given 
an opportunity to work and in these regulations, among many other 
things, it says “Prompt release from former positions of persons se- 
lected for promotions,” which indicated to us, at least, that the spread 
would be throughout the agencies where an employee would have an 
opportunity to move into better positions and thereby not only improve 
has own conditions but to improve the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you a question about that. 

What provision was made in that promotion program to acquaint 
the various agencies with the available personnel for promotion ? 

Mr. Waurers. Well, it was our understanding, at least my under- 
standing from the conferences we had with the officials of the Com- 
mission, and I might say on two or three other occasions some of the 
top personnel people from other agencies were present, that there 
would be somewhat of a clearinghouse through the Commission and 
if you were looking for an employee of certain broad qualifications in 
an agency you would go to the Commission and they would have 
some type of a pool or roster from the other agencies giving them 
enough knowledge of this employee until there could be some con- 
ferences established and find out just what type of people were avail- 
able and who would be in the best interest for the agencies. 

In fact, we thought, and I am sure that it was the intent of the 
Civil Service Commission people who were working on these pro- 
grams, that this would be agencywide throughout the Federal service. 
And on that ground and others we agreed to support this proposal and 
to attempt to do what we could to make it work. 

Mr. Davis. How far along did the Commission get with setting 
it up? 

Mr. Watters. Well, actually I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. Along 
last fall and up until January they were releasing instructions and in- 
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formation almost weekly, but the latest circular that I have was 
issued in January, so I am just assuming that it began to slow down 
when this other super duper board began to be discussed. I don’t 
know how long they discussed that, I know nothing about it because 
we were never given any inclination—I would say this, in this pro- 
posal by the Civil Service Commission, agencies were granted until 
next January 1, I believe, to submit to the Commission through 
their rules and regulations to conform to the broad principles as out- 
lined by the Commission and they were given until January 1, 1959, 
to put it into operation. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you a question right there. 

You say that from time to time leaflets were issued and distributed 
and statements were promulgated by the Civil Service Commission. 
How many of those were issued, could you tell the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Watters. I don’t know, but I have here with me some 6 or 8 or 
9, some of them dated back as far as June 1957. 

Mr. Davis. Are they too bulky to put into this record ? 

Mr. Watters. They are pretty bulky, there is one of them. I will 
leave them with the committee. 

Mr. Davis. No, I was going to ask Mr. Bray to gather up all of 
them and make them available to the subcommittee. If they are too 
bulky to put in the record you need not do it, but list them in the 
record and state how many pages there are and the dates and the 
descriptions of them and make all of them available to the subcom- 
mittee. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Leaflets and pamphlets issued by the Civil Service Commission: 

A Promotion Survey—An analysis of 3,488 promotions, representing 10 per- 
cent of promotions made to Classification Act and wage board positions 
during the period April 16—-May 15, 1956 (69 pp.). 

The Sounding Board—Personnel administration studies and surveys under- 
taken by the staff of the Civil Service Commission regarding promotions 
in the career service, June 1957. 

A proposal for a new Federal promotion program sent to directors of per- 
sonnel, October 15, 1957. 

Departmental Circular No. 927, The New Federal Merit Promotion Program, 
— to heads of departments and independent establishments, January 6, 

Mr. Watters. This program, the first date I have where it started, 
was back on May 15, 1956, when they began to do the groundwork, 
they run along up to 1957, as I stated, October of 1957. As I stated a 
moment ago the latest date I have is January 6 of this year. 

Mr. Jowansen. I wanted to ask you a question and this is in no 
sense criticizing you but I would like to get a little background, Mr. 
Walters. 

Am I correct in my impression that during the war and possibly 
since there were numerous instances in which large numbers of out- 
siders who had been temporarily in the Federal service were blanketed 
into competitive status without competitive examination ? 

Mr. Waturers. Well, I don’t know whether I can answer that ac- 
curately or not, Mr. Johansen. There have been, on different occa- 
sions, groups blanketed in. Some from the standpoint of satisfactory 
service for a period of time, 2 years, or 3 years, or such designated 
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times. Some were blanketed in, as I recall, so to speak, with a sem- 
blance of an examination, at least, I don’t know how thorough it was. 

Mr. Jouansen. Was your voice and that of your organization raised 
in protest against this violence to the merit system at the time? 

Mr. Watters. Well, I’m not sure that we supported all of it and I 
am not sure that we opposed all of it. I recall on one occasion that we 
supported a measure to grant status to certain substitute or temporary 
employees in the postal field service that had been passed over for one 
reason or another. Some, because they were not veterans, were never 
reached on the eligible register, but by an act of Congress they were 
granted status provided they met certain time limits and their service 
records had been of such a nature as to indicate that their perform- 
ance was satisfactory. 

Mr. Jowansen. I recognize that it may have been by the act of 
Congress. 

Mr. Watters. We supported that legislation. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Doesn’t the witness feel that that kind of entry into 
the competitive status is basically violative of both the competitive and 
the merit principles? 

Mr. Watters. Well, there is certainly a fine line of either violations 
or very near the shadow of it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I recognize the old principle that he that is without 
sin should cast the first stone, but.I get just a little impatient about the 
great dedication to the merit system that is displayed in some instances 
where I know or suspect strongly that in previous instances that devo- 
tion wasn’t quite as great. And I am not referring to you, Mr. 
Walters, but if the rules apply let them apply under all administra- 
tions. 

Mr. Watters. Well, I agree with that, sure. We opposed the 
recommendations of a Democratic Postmaster General very vigor- 
ously, we opposed it very vigorously of taking away from the Senate 
the right to confirm the nomination of postmasters. We felt that it 
was better to have some touch of the Senate or the Congress on con- 
firming the postmasters rather than granting to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral additional appointing authority regardless of who the Postmaster 
General was. 

Mr. JoHansen. The reason I brought it up was because of the 
reference to outsiders. I subscribed to the principle that we ought 
to have promotion from within. I have attempted to follow it ini my 
own recommendations for postmasters. I haven’t succeeded in get- 
ting confirmations for some of them in spite of that. But I would 
like to see the rules applied equally and at all times, if we are to 
have a genuine devotion to the merit system. 

Mr. Watrers. Well, I think that is a good approach. On this 
keeping the confirmation in the Senate, even though it was recom- 
mended by Democratic administration and a Democratic Postmaster 
General, the senior Senator from my home State at that time, Senator 
George, took a very strong position in line with our thinking and 
took the floor and very strongly denounced granting additional 
authority in Washington for appointing purposes and, of course, 
that was 
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Mr. Jouansen. I will say that the record of the Members of Con- 
gress from Georgia for that kind of a statesmanlike attitude has been 
rather notable and I think it is well represented in this committee 
by the chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Waurers. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Hempni. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Walters. We appre- 
ciate your coming as a witness and thank you for the information, 

Mr. Waurers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will stand adjourned, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Wednesday, May 14, 1958, the meet- 
ing was adjourned, to reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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